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IT is but two short years since an article headed ‘ Recent 
Research on the Origin of the Creed’ appeared in the opening 
number of this JOURNAL. During that time the labours of which 
some account was then given have been vigorously prosecuted ; 
and it may not be without interest if we take up and continue our 
résumé. Just one small change (‘History’ for ‘ Origin’) may 
be made in the title, so as to cover the ground a little more 
adequately. 

The most prominent event in this period has been unquestion- 
ably the completion of Prof. Kattenbusch’s great work Das 
Apostolische Symbol, seine Entstchung, sein geschichtlicher Sinn, 
seine urspriingliche Stellung im Kultus und in der Theologie der 
Kirche |The Apostles’ Creed: its Origin, its Historical Sense, its 
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Primitive Position in the Worship and in the Theology of the 
Church) (vol. i, 1894 ; vol. ii, part 1, 1897; part 2,1900: Leipzig, 
Hinrichs). I give the title at some length (not quite in full, but 
sufficiently for the purpose) as the shortest way of conveying an 
idea of the manysidedness and comprehensiveness of the contents. 

On this ground alone Dr. Kattenbusch’s work would have 
a just claim to be accounted ‘ great,’ because the execution amply 
fulfils the promise of the title. It is within its range almost as 
exhaustive as a book can be. The one omission that has been 
noted—that of direct work upon the MSS—is, it is true, thrown 
into some relief by the conspicuous part which that form of 
research played in the contributions of Dr. Kattenbusch’s most 
eminent predecessor, the Jewish - German - Norwegian scholar, 
C. P. Caspari. But where the field is so vast it would be wrong 
to grudge a division of labour ; and Dr. Kattenbusch has given 
us more than enough to be thankful for as it is. 

Writing as an Englishman I cannot help pausing for a moment 
to express regret that we in England should have so little to 
put by the side of these immense researches. In the editing of 
texts and commentaries we keep pace fairly well. The best 
English work under this head for the last century (and it nearly 
all proceeds from Cambridge!) may bear comparison with any- 
thing anywhere. It is chiefly in the treatment of sudjects, in the 
massive treatises that build up a whole science a fundamento ad 
culmen, that not our theologians alone, but our scholars generally, 
are wanting. There is one illustrious exception in the work of 
Westcott and Hort on the Text of the Greek Testament ; next 
perhaps would come our contributions to Liturgiology, culmi- 
nating in Mr. Brightman’s Liturgies Eastern and Western; and 
quite a respectable place would be held by the researches of the 
last generation (Heurtley, Swainson, Lumby, Hort, Ommanney, 
and now of Mr. A. E. Burn) on the Creed. But what have we 
to set against such books as Krumbacher’s Byzantine Litera- 
ture, Zahn’s History of the Canon and Introduction to the N.T., 
Harnack’s History of Doctrine and Early Christian Literature, 
Schiirer’s History of the Féwish People, Holtzmann’s New Testa- 
ment Theology, and the like? It is much to be hoped that some 
of our younger men may gird up their loins to follow these noble 
but humiliating examples. 
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Dr. Kattenbusch’s Apostles’ Creed belongs quite to the same 
category. It was hinted in the previous article that it has 
suffered somewhat in point of form from the fact that it has been 
spread over so wide an extent of time. We learn from vol. i, 
p- 37, that Dr. Kattenbusch began his researches in 1882, and 
from the preceding page that ‘in substance’ (sach/lich) his present 
book had been finished in 1889, and that his work since that date 
had been all of the nature of revision. And the difficulty will be 
at once apparent of incorporating the work of others (as Dr. 
Kattenbusch has done in the most scrupulous and vigilant 
manner) as well as his own in a frame-work determined so long 
beforehand. It was impossible under these circumstances that 
the book should not suffer. But all we can say is that the critic 
who would make much of defects due to this cause would be 
intent upon dilettantism rather than upon science. 

One of the leading characteristics of Dr. Kattenbusch is the 
extraordinary truthfulness and modesty with which he registers 
facts and opinions that make against his own conclusions as care- 
fully as those which make for them. The paragraph in which he 
begins his final summary deserves to be quoted as a specimen of 
the moral aspect of the true scientific temper. 


‘I do not like to speak of “results,” because, as I insisted in the 
Preface to vol. i, it is very clear to me that a great deal must happen 
before the questions which attach to the Apostles’ Creed are fully solved ; 
perhaps they will never all be solved completely. I know how much, 
in problems as complicated as that which I have been discussing, 
depends upon the point at which one begins, and the observations one 
comes upon first. The points of view which thus force themselves 
upon one easily become prejudices. I do not think that I am more in 
danger than other men of holding obstinately to these. But I gladly 
regard the leading ideas which run through my now completed work 
for the present only as Aypotheses. Perhaps by the reasons which I have 
given for them I may have established some claim to have them 
seriously tested ’ (ii 956). 


Whether we agree with Dr. Kattenbusch or do not agree with 
him, whether we are attracted or repelled by his minute and 
laborious investigations, we shall at least go away with profound 
respect for him as a man. 

I do not think that I can do better than string the criticisms 
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that I may have to offer in this essay, not only on Dr. Katten- 
busch but upon the other writers enumerated at the outset, upon 
the thread of the conclusions which Dr. Kattenbusch has so 
modestly described as ‘hypotheses.’ I venture to think that they 
present rather varied degrees of probability ; and I am glad to 
find myself not without support in the estimate I am inclined 
to form of some of them. 

1. The broadest proposition which Dr. Kattenbusch has set 
himself to prove is that the Old Roman Creed, the Apostles’ 
Creed in its oldest and simplest form (R), Hes at the base of all 
like-constructed creeds. 

This proposition will meet with a good deal of assent?, so far 
as it applies to the creeds of the West. It only perhaps needs 
to be qualified by the reserve that a certain number of clauses 
and expressions seem to have come in gradually in the course of 
the history from the East*. Such would be the clause creatorem 
caeli et terrae, which does not appear in the Apostles’ Creed 
before the seventh century, though it is found at an earlier date 
in interrogations (Hahn, Bibliothek®, § 31 f, g, also p. 41 note 52 
ad fin.), the epithets passus, mortuus, catholicam, and perhaps the 
clause vitam aeternam. 

Interesting problems gather round all such accretions, both 
those which finally held their ground and those which did not. 
As an example we may take the expression resurrexit vivus 
a mortuis, which is characteristic of the Spanish creeds (Hahn, 
Bibl.*, $§ 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 69, cf. 242), but is also found in 
Nicetas of Romatiana, and in the newly-published Syriac 
Testamentum appears in a form which is rendered reviviscens ex 
mortuis (Kattenbusch, ii 968). From the fourth century onwards 
there are constant traces of sporadic influence of the East upon 


1 Dr. Clemen in particular is one of those who do not assent to it (Niedergefahren, 
&c., pp. 52-65). In any case the statement can only be made as a rough formula, 
subject to many qualifications. All that I should be prepared to say is that there is 
a rather marked tendency in Western creeds to approximate to the Roman type. 
How this tendency is to be conceived as operating, especially in the first begin- 
nings, is a question that we shall do well to keep open for the present. 

* Dr. Kattenbusch remarks (ii 966) that while many of these intrusive elements 
came from the East, it does not follow that they were imported from Eastern 
creeds ; and he thinks that probably they were not. I am not sure that I can go 
with him in this, at least as to such additions as creatorem caeli et terrae, passus, 
mortuus, 
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the West ; and although this is no doubt mainly due to increased 
intercourse, yet the comparative absence of such influence in the 
earlier period may in part mean nothing more than the want of 
evidence. 

It is another and a much larger and more debated question, 
whether the Eastern creeds in a body are also to be traced to 
the same Roman root. We saw in the previous article how the 
view that they were was maintained by Kattenbusch and 
Harnack, but under opposition which seemed to be increasing 
rather than diminishing. This question will meet us again 
presently under (5). In the meantime we note that Kattenbusch 
speaks of this part of his theory as ‘ hypothesis’ rather than 
induction (ii 957). He describes himself as in some degree 
sceptical of his own conclusion, though rather less sceptical of 
this than of any other. 

2. The one point in the whole of his construction, in regard to 
which Dr. Kattenbusch appears to feel the greatest confidence, 
and to which he attaches the highest value, is his conception of 
the fundamental character of the Old Roman Creed. And no 
doubt this is both interesting and important. 

He thinks that this original creed, the parent of all others, was 
no fortuitous concourse of atoms, no gradual crystallization of 
current forms and phrases, but that it was from the first a 
definite artistic creation, the product of a single mind and the 
expression of an individual conception of the sum of Christian 
teaching !. 

He seeks this conception not, as others have done (more 
particularly on the strength of the use of the term povoyenjs), in 
the school of St. John, but he sees in it rather an outcome of the 
teaching of St. Paul. He believes that the Creed was composed 
under the fresh impression that Jesus was the true Messiah, and 
that the proof of His Messiahship was conducted on Pauline 
lines, and in yet living antithesis to the teaching of the Syna- 
gogue. 

It is to be observed that although Kattenbusch and Harnack 
are allies on the question of the relation of the Eastern creeds to 
the Western, they differ considerably on the ultimate origin of 


1 See, however, p. 958. Dr. Kattenbusch does not think that the author of the 
creed coined a new vocabulary ; he made use of phrases—especially from Scripture 
and from the Eucharistic liturgy—already existing. 
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the latter. Not only does Kattenbusch place the origin of the 
Roman Creed some forty years earlier than Harnack, but he 
stands alone in the emphasis with which he insists that it had a 
definite personal author (see especially ii 329). 

All that Dr. Kattenbusch says on this head is highly inter- 
esting, and will well deserve weighing when the problem of the 
ultimate origin of the Creed comes up for discussion. For 
myself I cannot but think that the place which it occupies in his 
researches is rather premature. We want to be quite sure what 
is the oldest form of the Creed before we can speculate profitably 
as to its author. The most crucial problem is to determine 
whether there were two types of creed current in the second 
century or only one. When we have settled this, we can go on 
to discuss which is the older. 

I should be willing enough to think that the Roman Creed had 
an individual author (bishop or prophet), if I could satisfy myself, 
with Kattenbusch, that no competing or earlier form existed. 
But when we examine the evidence (Irenaeus, Justin, Patres 
Apostolici), it seems to me to point quite as distinctly to the exis- 

tence of another type, the characteristic features of which reappear 
in the Creeds not of the West but of the East. 

Here lies the real crux of the problem, and this is the point 
that I believe we need first to determine. We need to go over 
once more the second-century evidence with a view to see which 
type really preponderated. No doubt much has been done in 
the way of collecting parallels to the Apostles’ Creed, especially 
by Harnack, both in his larger edition of the Apostolic Fathers, 
vol. i, part 2, pp. 115-142, and in Hahn’s Bibliothek *, pp. 364-390. 
But both Harnack and Kattenbusch have had their minds so 
filled with the Western type of creed that they have not been 
equally regardful of the traces of the Eastern type. And 
although these traces have been pointed out by Loofs in Gért. 
Gel. Anz., 1894, p. 679, in JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIEs, 
i, p. 22, and now also by Kunze, Glaubensregel, p. 33 f, and by 
Clemen, of. cit., p. 80, I believe that the evidence is capable 
of considerable additions, and that indeed it will be found to 
be of quite imposing volume. 

I will just give a single illustration. In my previous article 
I argued, very tentatively and provisionally, that the Eastern 
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forms éva Oedv, éva "Incodv Xprordv (I should not have written ~ 
Xpicrdv “Incodv), as being apparently the more controversial, were 
likely to be later than the bare Roman form which lays no stress 
upon the unity. But what are the facts? There seems to be 
what might be called a continuous chain of evidence for the 
fuller form leading up to St. Paul himself. It may be worth 
while to set this down. 


1 Cor. viii 6 GAN’ els Ocds 6 warnp, od ra mavta,.. Kat 
els "Invots Xprords, of ta mavra. 

Eph. iv 4-6 @v oGpa xat éy [vedpa, wal exdnOnre ev 
xal mavtwy, 6 én Kal Kal év 

Clem. Rom. ad Cor. xlvi 6 obyi Eva Ocdv Kal Eva Xprordv 
Xpior@ ; 

Ignat. ad Magn. vii 2 mdvres as eis Eva vady cvvrpéxere Ocod, 
os tv Ovovacripiov, emt Eva "Inooty Xpicriv rdv ad’ évds matpods 
mpoedOdvra. Kat els Eva dvra kal xwphoarta. 

Ibid. viii 2 eis rd Sti eis Oeds 
6 pavepwoas rod viod adrod. 

Ad Philad. iv onovddcare oty eixapiotia pla yap - 
tod} Kupiov "Inood Xpiorod, ev els Evwow Tod 
aipatos . 

Hermas, Mand. i 1 tpGrov nlorevoor Sr els eotiv 6 Ocds, 
6 ra mdvta xtloas Kal xatapricas. [We may compare Sim. ix 13. 5 
obrw kat of morevoartes TH Kuply Tod viod abrod cal 
Ta mvevpata Tadra, eis ev mredua, kal tv cOpa, xpdq 
Also ibid. 7 \aBovres Ta évedv- 
vapeOnoay,... Kal iv aitav ev xal cal ev évdvpa. 
Note the connexion between the zvedyarta (which are dy.a mvevpara, 
13. 2) and the év mvedpa = povdArbos, 13. 5.] 


These are only a few jottings from the Apostolic Fathers bearing 
upon a single, though important, point. I should much like, 
if I could find time, to pursue the inquiry through the other 
writers of the second century. Of course I do not mean that the 
passages to which I have called attention are so many definite 
allusions to an Eastern form of creed. To determine exactly 
at what point such allusions begin is a delicate matter, and one 
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for which we are not as yet prepared. But the gist of the argu- 
ment is that at any moment in the whole chain, from St. Paul 
downwards, we might have had a creed which laid stress on the 
unity of Father, Son, and Spirit, as well as on the @v Bdmticpa or 
pla 

In the face of such evidence, and with the consciousness how 
much more lies behind the one slight specimen that has been 
given, I should wish to withdraw entirely any @ priori arguments 
that I may have used and to hold my judgement in suspense for 
the fuller collection which I desiderate. I am convinced that 
this is the only sound method, and until it has been carried out 
thoroughly I am afraid that I must regard Dr. Kattenbusch’s 
speculations as resting on an insecure foundation. 

3. Dr. Kattenbusch is of opinion that ‘there is no reason to 
doubt that R had its origin in Rome. He believes, as we have 
already in part seen, that it was composed about the year 100 by 
some prominent member of the Roman Church—either bishop 
or prophet. He thinks—in this agreeing with Kunze and Zahn— 
that the Creed was probably in use at the time when Marcion, 
Valentinus, and Justin were settled in Rome; but he admits that 
this is not capable of positive demonstration. At the same time 
he does not regard his view as depending for its validity on this 
hypothesis. He considers it to be in any case the most probable 
explanation of the facts. 

It is interesting to observe that the alternative to Rome 
which Dr. Kattenbusch favours is not Ephesus, with Caspari 
and others, but rather Antioch (see both pp. 959n. and 618 f.). 
This, I confess, had already occurred to me, and on the same 
ground—the points of contact in leading ideas, temper, and 
method with the writings of Ignatius. Between Rome, Ephesus, 
and Antioch there can be little doubt that the choice must lie. 
But if either of the latter is chosen, I conceive that it would 
support by preference the further alternative that the most 
primitive form of creed was rather of the Eastern type than 
of the Western. 

As yet, however, it seems to me that all these hypotheses 
belong too much to the region of speculation. I am much 
inclined to agree with an opinion expressed, I believe, some time 
ago by Dr. Loofs—who, I may remark by the way, is the only 
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writer on these subjects to whom Kattenbusch has hardly given 
the place to which he is entitled—that the real key to the situa- 
tion is in Irenaeus. Until the whole class of questions that culmi- 
nate in Irenaeus has been worked out, it seems to me, as I have 
implied, that any conclusions must be purely provisional. 

4. On the assumption that the Creed had its origin in 
Rome Dr. Kattenbusch sketches its probable subsequent course 
as follows: 


‘In the West it had certainly reached, in the course of the second 
century, Gaul and Africa, and perhaps all districts that possessed 
Christian congregations. To the western end of Asia Minor it also 
made its way during the second century, but not before the middle of 
it, perhaps in connexion with Polycarp’s visit to Rome [in 154]. For the 
Churches of Corinth, Athens, Thessalonica, &c., we have no materials. 
Although not a matter of course, it is yet altogether credible that it 
had spread over those regions. But beyond the province of Asia 
I could discover no clear traces of the diffusion of a creed like R. 
For Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, &c., for the districts of Syria and 
Palestine, as well as for Egypt, materials failed me. In the case of 
Origen I seemed to see indications of acquaintance with a creed such 
as R, perhaps with R itself, but under such circumstances that I did 
not feel justified in drawing the conclusion that such a creed was 
_tecognised in Egypt. As all the Oriental creeds that are either known 
in the fourth century, or can be in part conjectured for the third, led up 
to Antioch as their starting-point, I began with the Creed of Antioch by 
inquiring whether and in what way it was dependent upon R ; and I came 
to the supposition that R was received at Antioch after the fall of Paul 
of Samosata [¢. 272 a. D.], undergoing some dogmatic adaptation to the 
necessities of the time. Beyond the limits of the diocese of Antioch 
I did not think that R had at that time penetrated, and indeed within 
that wide diocese I did not suppose that it had everywhere obtained 
recognition. In Egypt and in the interior of Asia Minor I thought 
that N [the Wicenum] was the first to be recognized as a “creed” ; and 
that accordingly in these parts not until the victory of the Nicene 
Christology in the years 360-370 did a formula like R come to be used 
in baptism or attain to similar theological and ecclesiastical importance ’ 
(ii. 960 f.). 

The reader will, I think, be glad to have this concise expo- 
sition of Dr. Kattenbusch’s view of the gradual diffusion of the 
Creed ; the more so as the geographical districts are carefully 
mapped out and discriminated, with due regard to the absence of 
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evidence. He should only perhaps just be reminded that in the 
last two or three sentences the conjectural element is consider- 
able, and I conceive also precarious. It will be seen that the 
outline thus given would have to be entirely recast either on 
the supposition, to which Dr. Kattenbusch tells us that he was 
himself at one time inclined, that the Creed had its origin at 
Antioch, or if we preferred Ephesus to Antioch. 

5. Under the next head Dr. Kattenbusch goes on Zo define 
rather more exactly his conception of the course of events in the 
East. He allows, however, that just this part of the subject, the 
history of R in the East [with Kattenbusch it is always R, where 
we should prefer to speak of ‘the Creed’, is that on which his 
views are most liable to correction. _ 

It is naturally a satisfaction to me to find the opinions which 
I myself expressed two years ago reinforced quite independently 
by two writers of the ability of Dr. Johannes Kunze and Dr. Carl 
Clemen. With Dr. Kunze’s third chapter in particular, which is 
devoted to the history of the Creed in the Ante-Nicene Church, 
I find myself throughout in the fullest agreement. As compared 
with the corresponding portion of Dr. Clemen’s essay I have 
rather the impression that whereas in both cases I agree with the 
results, in regard to Dr. Kunze I am more completely able to 
follow and endorse the reasoning that leads to the results, 
Dr. Clemen is one of those writers who, with an extraordinary 
extent of reading and knowledge, and with an extraordinary 
power of bringing that reading and knowledge to bear, do not 
possess in quite equal degree the gift of putting their arguments 
in a form that is attractive and convincing. 

Dr. Kattenbusch replies on pp. 980-984 both to Kunze and to 
myself; and I gladly admit that what he says may be taken to 
qualify somewhat the force of the arguments used. I cannot, 
however, think that he does more than qualify it. For myself 
I am well aware that there is a great deal more to be said. But 
while I am ready to allow that, as the case at present stands, 
neither side can claim a decisive victory, I am not at all shaken 
in my estimate of the competing probabilities. 

I would only point to the increasing evidence since I wrote 


? He has also reviewed Kunze’s book at length, and with characteristic quay 
and caution, in the Theol. Literaturseitung for Jan. 5 of this year. 
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that the use of the word émdnyeivy to denote the Incarnation 
was a characteristic feature of the Egyptian Creed. Mr. 
Brightman pointed out, also in the first number of this 
JOURNAL (p. 93), the indications of this in the recently published 
Prayers of Serapion. And Dr. Kunze carries back the obser- 
vation as far as Origen (of. cit., p. 52, cf. p. 53, where, however, 
I am afraid that I should not feel confidence in the expressions 
retranslated). Dr. Kattenbusch (p. 981 n.) changes front a little 
to meet the new evidence. It is an example of the refinement of 
argument that is characteristic of him ; but the simpler conclu- 
sion that an Egyptian form of Creed really existed seems to me 
preferable. 

Once again, however, I come back to my belief, that the more 
decisive issue will be fought on the ground of the second-century 
writers. 

6. Another branch of his researches to which Dr. Kattenbusch 
attaches importance is that part of them which deals with the 
rule of faith. Here he is met directly by Dr. Kunze, who has 
taken the same subject as a leading theme of his volume. The 
difference between them is that whereas Kattenbusch distinguishes 
sharply between the East and the West’, holding that in the 
East the rule of faith was primarily the Scriptures and that in 
the West it was only the Creed (p. 963), Kunze would make the 
distinction less sharp, and indeed only one of degree, regarding 
the conception of the rule of faith as including both the Scrip- 
tures and the Creed, but in different proportions according to the 
genius of different writers. Clement of Alexandria, he thinks, 
went furthest in the direction of seeking his final authority only 
in the Scriptures, and Tertullian in seeking it only in the Creed, 
but neither followed the one authority absolutely to the exclusion 
of the other. 

So far as I have a leaning it is to the side of Kunze, because 
I think that Kattenbusch tends to exaggerate generally the 
difference between the East and the West. It may be observed 
also that a little further on (p. 965) Dr. Kattenbusch expressly 

It should be said that in the review just mentioned Kattenbusch considerably 
modifies his statement of the sharpness of this opposition. He allows that it was 


quite unconscious on both sides, and he regards the writers of the province of 


Asia as forming a link between East and West by substituting (mentally) e#... 
et for aut... aut. 
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says that he regards the Scriptures in the West as the regula 
disciplinae, while the Creed is the regula fidei, adding that the 
two things are not to be set in opposition (J/an mache doch 
daraus keine Gegensatze!). This would lead one to think that 
the distinction drawn under the previous head was pressed rather 
artificially. 

But the whole question is subordinate for our present purpose. 

7. The same must be said of the next head which deals with 
another point in the appreciation of the Creed in the Western 
Church. Dr. Kattenbusch lays stress upon its significance as 
a sacramentum. He paraphrases this by the German word 
Heiltum, which appears to be a coinage. Our nearest equivalent 
would perhaps be a ‘ means of grace.” The point would seem to 
be that the solemn delivery of the Creed to the catechumen, with 
his acceptance and possession of it, gave him the permanent 
character of fidelis, a character of which he could not divest 
himself except by deliberate apostasy. The delivery of the creed 
was thus ‘a sacrament within a sacrament’; it is a part, itself 
sacramental, of the more inclusive sacrament of baptism. This 
I do not think that there is any reason to question. And it is 
probably true that the stress laid upon the formal act of delivery 
was greater in the West than in the East, and was in greater 
danger of lapsing into superstition. 

8. The remaining two heads are concerned with the history of 
the Textus Receptus, or enlarged form of the Apostles’ Creed 
with which we are now familiar (= T in Kattenbusch’s notation, 
which is also adopted by Mr. Burn). Here Dr. Kattenbusch 
makes the interesting remark that this enlargement of the older 
creed was not regarded as in any way constituting a new creed’, 
and that none of the additions were directed against heresies, but 
were only intended to make existing clauses more explicit. He 
is thus of opinion that the interest in which they were introduced 
_ was mainly catechetical. The Creed was throughout regarded as 
perfect, but it seemed that in places a rather greater fullness of 
statement was desirable. 

I do not find it quite easy to reconcile these comments (which 


1 In like manner he holds that when, from the fifth century onwards, the 
enlarged Nicene Creed came into use in the West, it was so used, not as differing 
from the Apostles’ Creed, but as practically identical with it, and only a further 
expression of its meaning. 
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seem to me just, so far as I can judge) with the suggestion that 
follows immediately upon them that the enlarged form of the 
Creed acquired its shape especially in the monastic services of 
the ‘Hours.’ Catechesis is one thing, conventual services are 
another. Probably Dr. Kattenbusch only means that, while 
catechesis supplied the substance, recitation in worship gave the 
finishing touches to the rhythmical form. But he expressly says 
that he regards his own remarks under this head as only tentative. 
Looked at in that light they have the advantage of resting upon 
very considerable study of the facts. Perhaps in this connexion 
our own accomplished liturgiologists might have something to 
contribute. 

g. The larger questions about T are reserved by Dr. Katten- 
busch for his last head. He had just thrown out the question 
as to T, as he had done previously as to R, whether or not it was 
to be referred to a single author. He nowasks Where (and along 
with this goes the question When) did the enlarged Creed arise ? 
He had previously, in chapter x, collected a vast quantity of 
material bearing on this point. And again, as so often, his most 
laborious researches seem to end in rather vague and unsatisfac- 
tory guessing. I am afraid that the faculty of decisive selection 
among a multitude of particulars is not one of Dr. Kattenbusch’s 
strong points. His very scrupulousness in this respect tells 
against him, inasmuch as it keeps before his mind all the varied 
possibilities at once. 

Dr. Kattenbusch starts, with most scholars, from Pirminius (or 
Priminius, as the extant and nearly contemporary MS of his 
treatise has the name), c. 750 A.D., but even here he leaves it open 
how far the Creed was his personal confession introduced by him 
on the field of his missions, or how far it was a creed which he 
found there already in occupation. A number of indications 
point, he thinks, towards the Church of Burgundy (Vienne or 
Lyons), which would make it probable that the enlarged creed 
was in use by the end of the fifth century, and perhaps even 
considerably earlier. 

Mention was made in the earlier article of Mr. Burn’s view, 
which is also Ludwig Hahn’s (ed. 3, p. 29 n.), that the enlarged 
text had its origin in Rome. Dr. Kattenbusch is decidedly 
opposed to this (p. 785), and indeed it would seem that Rome was 
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just the centre in which the old unexpanded form maintained 
itself longest and with the most obstinate conservatism. 

For myself I have not yet seen reason to reject the older view 
which would connect the origin of T with some such literary 
centre as the great school of Lerinum, throughout all the first 
half of the fifth century the most active focus of learning in the 
West. It is just among disciples of this school, like Faustus of 
Riez and Caesarius of Arles, that the characteristic peculiarities 
of T are most conspicuous. And the influence of the school 
made itself felt as far to the north as the Antiphonary of 
Bangor!. We must remember also that Lerinum would be a 
natural terminus for the most direct line of communication with 
the East *. 

Kattenbusch applauds (p. 979) a suggestion by Kirsch that the 
distinctive featurés in the creed of Nicetas of Romatiana (or 
Remesiana) in Dacia are due to a back-wave of influence from 
Gaul. But this is surely to invert the order of things. Duchesne 
has shown (in his Origines du culte chrétien) what a strong set 
of the current there was—and the current was just at its strongest 
in the time when Nicetas lived—from behind the Balkans, 
through Aquileia to Milan. And from Milan it was an easy 
step to Lerinum. In the Roman Empire the number of really 
generative centres was not very great. And Lerinum was in the 
fifth century for the West much what the Palestinian Caesarea 
had been a century earlier for the East. 


One of the most important features in Dr. Kattenbusch’s book 
is his extremely close and elaborate commentary upon the 
Creed, first in its oldest form, and then in another connexion upon 
the additions which constitute the Zertus Receptus. In both 
cases the primary interest is historical—to set both the original 
creed and the additions as far as possible in the place which they 
fill historically. 

These sections cover in all some 340 densely printed pages 
(pp. 471-728 and 874-956); and they are highly characteristic 

1 Among the items bearing on this point is the fact that the Quicumque, which 


I believe to be also closely connected with Lerinum, is one of the oldest witnesses 
to the Descensus. 


? Both Harnack and Loofs agree in seeking for the origin of the Textus Receptus 
in Southern Gaul. 
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of the minute patience and concentrated thought which Dr. 
Kattenbusch has brought to bear upon his work. I know of no 
such searching study of every conceivable doctrinal point covered 
by the Creed, in the light of what appears to be its origin. This 
part of the book should have an especial value for us in England, 
because I am afraid that the English students are few who would 
be capable of a piece of intellectual work so exhaustive and 
exhausting. Other men labour, and we enter into their labours. 

Not less attractive to most Englishmen will be the spirit in 
which these chapters are written. Dr. Kattenbusch is a 
Ritschlian, but of a mild and temperate type. He is essentially 
a Ritschlian of the Right ; and in his writings the views of his 
school appear at their very best. Through the dry details of 
learning and scholarship, severely repressed and never for an 
instant giving way to rhetorical unction, we yet cannot fail to see 
the deep religious interest—the interest of practical religion— 
which the author has in his great theme. This diverting of 
learning (which yet never ceases to be learning) from scholastic 
subtleties and resolute keeping it down to the real life of men is 
the most conspicuous service that Ritsch] has done to the world ; 
and in a writer like Kattenbusch it is not disfigured by brusque 
depreciation of the past in its most precious moments. 

It must not be thought that I am blind to what seem to me the 
defects of this as of other portions of the work. It is not much 
less difficult to help losing one’s way in the maze of intricate 
details. The patience of the writer exceeds by far the patience 
at least of the English reader. There is a want of bold relief, 
which even the distinction of larger and’ smaller type does not 
supply. There is the same hesitancy between conflicting pos- 
sibilities. And every now and then one longs for the exercise of 
what we should call a little more robust common sense. 

There is nothing more admirable in the book than the treat- 
ment of the Second Article, especially of the order Xpioréy (or, as 
Kattenbusch would print, to bring out its appellative force, 
xptorov) "Inoody, and on the full meaning of vidy. But a number 
of pages are wasted in considering the possibility (to which 
Kattenbusch actually inclines) of combining povoyerf not with 
vidy but with xvpiov. The article before xépiov, of course, has 
to be removed—without evidence. And of course we are not 
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surprised that in Latin Rufinus, who puts wnicum at the head of 
the phrase, should say that it may be construed both with filium 
and with dominum. It may also be possible to produce a few 
examples in which the proper sense of povoyeryjs has been lost. 
But apart from the fact that the Biblical examples are all the 
other way, and should be in themselves quite conclusive, the idea 
that a Greek writer of any age would tear away a word like 
povoyevi from its natural correlative vidv to unite it in a forced 
sense with xipiov, is one that should not have been dallied with 
for a moment '. 

We note in passing that Kattenbusch questions, as I cannot 
but think rightly, the attempt of Harnack? to separate between 
the clause relating to the Holy Spirit and that relating to Mary 
in connexion with the Virgin-Birth, and to make out that the 
former is a later addition. The two clauses are already indis- 
solubly combined in Ignatius. 

The most difficult problems arise as to the Descensus ad inferos 
(or inferna) and the Sanctorum communio. We may say that in 
regard to both of these the monograph of Clemen overlaps the - 
larger work of Kattenbusch, because although the second comes 
in only incidentally it is treated by Clemen in considerable 
detail. It is indeed characteristic of this writer to be able to 
pour forth on any topic that comes up a profusion of facts or 
references, which have the additional merit of being always 
precise; though it must be confessed that in his case, as with 
Kattenbusch, there is the same difficulty of seeing the wood for 
the trees. 

As to the origin of the Descensus there is still a certain amount 
of mystery. It does not seem to be anti-heretical, whether as 
directed against the tenets of Apollinaris or brought in to support 
a doctrine of purgatory (Clemen, pp. 24-27). The more probable 
explanation would seem to be that just in some particular locality 
or in the mind of some influential individual the doctrine of the 
Descent, which (as our two writers have well shown) had a con- 
tinuous existence in the Church from the Apostolic age downwards, 
was so naturally associated with the Burial that the mention of 


1 If any further argument were needed, the application of povoyerq in the 
Eastern Creeds should have been not less decisive. 


* Harnack Ap, Cr. p. 73 f., cf. Hahn* p. 374 ff; Kattenbusch p. 619 ff. 
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the one naturally called up the other, and that so in some one 
Church the two together found a place in the baptismal Creed 
and from thence passed into the Creed of other Churches. 

Can we at all lay our finger upon the Church where this took 
place? The only one for which we have any direct evidence 
is Aquileia. And Kattenbusch (p. 898) appears to think that 
Aquileia was really the centre in which the Descensus clause 
originated and from which it was diffused. We know that before 
Rufinus wrote (c. 400 A.D.) a similar clause (els ra xataxOdma 
cate had already made its appearance in the 
three allied formulae of Sirmium (359), Nike in Thrace (359), and 
Constantinople (360). Kattenbusch thinks that the Sirmian 
clause was the original of the other two, and that the Greek was 
a translation from the Latin. This hypothesis is in accordance 
with his tendency, which (as we have seen) is to look to the West 
rather than to the East. Clemen is more inclined to look east- 
wards, and in this I should agree with him. The Sirmian formula 
was composed by Mark of Arethusa in Syria; and although we 
cannot produce from this region a definite creed containing the 
clause, we can produce two pieces of evidence which are suffi- 
ciently creed-like to serve our purpose. One of these is the 
Letter to Abgarus (Eus. H. £. I xiii 20 m@s Eavrov 
kal xal eopixpuvev adtod rhy OedrnTa Kal éoravpdOn, kai KaréBy 
els rov Aldny, ppaypdy tov aldvos pH Kal 
avijyayey vexpovs). And the other is from the doxology at the 
end of the Syrian Didascalia. For the reason I have given I do 
not regard this evidence as put out of court by the fact that 
it does not prove the existence of a creed. Syria—the Balkan 
peninsula—Aquileia would be the line of stepping-stones that 
I should be disposed to construct. Exactly at what point in the 
line the clause was first embodied in a creed we cannot say. 

Clemen has an interesting discussion of the present value of 
the clause. He takes it as meaning a descent among the dead; 
and he regards it as bearing testimony to the fact that there are 
possibilities of progress and reformation beyond the grave. In 
this section of his work Clemen quotes freely, as is his wont, 
from English and American writers. 

As Dr. Clemen has contributed a valuable monograph on the 
Descensus, so has a Roman Catholic scholar, Dr. J. P. Kirsch, 
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contributed another (to fill two volumes, of which one has 
appeared), not so much specially on the clause in the Creed as on 
the whole doctrine of the ‘Communion of Saints.’ Kattenbusch 
hails Dr. Kirsch as an ally in reversing the common view that 
the Dacian bishop Nicetas (in whom the clause is first found) 
was an important link in the transmission of Eastern influence to 
the West. Dr. Kirsch, like his predecessor, would prefer to assume 
that Nicetas received his form of creed from Gaul. I have little 
doubt that, as I have already hinted (p. 14), the common view 
is more probable. 

In regard to the interpretation of the much-debated phrase 
Kattenbusch seeks to combine two opposite views. 

Are we to take Sanctorum as masculine or neuter? What 
may be called the current acceptation would make it masculine ; 
but Zahn, a few years ago, in his brief but valuable treatise on 
the Creed !, contended for a neuter signification. He held that 
Sanctorum communio represented originally the Greek xowwvia trav 
ayiwv, in the sense of ‘communion in the oly things, i.e. in the 
sacraments. His main argument was that the phrase occurs in 
the Creed just where we might expect that the sacraments would 
be mentioned, and at the point where there is in fact a reference 
to Baptism in many Eastern creeds. 

Kattenbusch investigates with his habitual elaborateness the 
use of the phrase, giving, as I think, a neuter sense rather more 
often than I should be prepared to do. He points out that the 
masculine is taken with different shades of meaning ; sometimes 
of the whole body of the saints in heaven and on earth; some- 
times of ‘the Saints’ in the narrower sense (as in a treatise attri- 
buted to Faustus of Riez); sometimes, as in Africa at the time 
of the Donatist controversy, the phrase would appear to have 
been used for the communion of the Church on earth ; sometimes 
it was taken to mean the communion of the saints with one 
another; and at least in one Exposition as an imparting of the 
virtues of the saints. 

From this great variety of interpretation Kattenbusch infers— 
and no doubt rightly—that the original sense had been forgotten; 
and going back like Zahn to the Greek, he believes that it was 

' Das Apost. Symbolum, 1893; afterwards translated in the Expositor, and 
published separately (Hodder & Stoughton). 
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left purposely ambiguous, that xowwwvia rév dyiwy meant ‘common 
possession of all that is holy ’—whether persons or things, society 
of the one or enjoyment of the other. 

The view would be attractive if it were linguistically admissible. 
Would a Greek ever leave the distinction of masculine and neuter 
ambiguous with the deliberate intention of including both? There 
are one or two instances in the New Testament (e.g. mavtwr in 
Rom. ix 5, Eph. iv 6 and émovpaviwy «.r.A. in Phil. ii 10) where 
such a view is rather tempting. But I cannot find that the 
best authorities give any countenance to it. 

The translation’ which has just appeared of Harnack’s article 
in the third edition of the Hauck-Herzog Realencyclopidie is 
welcome as a masterly summary of the writer’s views as they 
stood in the year 1896. Enough will have been said in the way 
of criticism of these views in the previous article. It should 
however be added, as the translation is without preface or intro- 
duction, and no attempt is made to estimate the place of Harnack’s 
contribution in the literature of the subject, that the works that 
have appeared since he wrote have tended rather to shake than 
to confirm his more characteristic positions. We have seen that 
Kattenbusch, his chief ally, shows some signs of wavering on the 
broad question of the relation of the Eastern creeds to the Roman 
Creed, where both writers are directly challenged by Kunze and 
Clemen. Kunze also vigorously assails the date (c. 140) which 
Harnack assigns to the origin of the Roman Creed, and on this 
point Kattenbusch very definitely parts company with him. 
The conception of a gradual crystallization of floating formulae 
about the year 140 and that of direct composition by a single 
hand about the year 100 are widely removed from each other. 
Clemen, however, makes more use of the theory of floating 
formulae not amounting to a creed, though preparing the way 


‘ The translation is not quite so good as those which we associate with the name 
of Mr. Bailey Saunders, who in this case acts as editor. The German S. (Seite) is 
left standing in many of the references. ‘Eusebean’ (p. 44) has an unscholarly 
look. And there are several instances in which the translation suffers through 
want of familiarity with the subject-matter. ‘Communal symbol’ (p. 43) will hardly 
convey a meaning—we should say rather ‘local creed’; ‘is sufficient to deter- 
mine’ (p, 62) should be ‘can be used to determine’; we should not speak of the 
descensus as a ‘word’ (p. 70) but as an ‘article’ or ‘clause’; and ‘carried on 
throughout the Remesiana’ (p. 79) should be ‘ by way of Remesiana.’ 
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for one. I am inclined to think that both he and Harnack make 
too much use of this theory ; not that it has not some substantial 
foundation, but that they are too easily deterred from pre- 
supposing a complete creed by the mere want of evidence that 
it is complete’. 

Mention should be made of the appearance of the first part of 
what promises to be a comprehensive work on the Creed by 
Dr. Bernhard Dérholt of Miinster. At present this has not got 
beyond a sketch of the history of research as applied to the 
Creed corresponding to pp. 1-37 of Kattenbusch’s first volume. 
Dr. Dérholt writes in the simple, direct, and easy style to which 
we are accustomed from Roman Catholic scholars ; and he has 
a wide command of the literature of his subject. It is natural 
that he should bring to notice the writings of some of his co- 
religionists who are not very generally known. Among these an 
essay by a Polish Jesuit, Marian Morawski (in Zeitschrift fiir 
kath. Theologie, 1895), puts forward an argument, the conclusion 
of which would be welcome if it could be accepted. Taking 
hold of the expression sub Pontio Pilato, he infers that by 
selecting, to fix the date, a procurator of Judaea in preference to 
emperor or consul, the author of the Creed permits us to see 
that he was himself a provincial, and that Judaea was his 
province. 

It is indeed a rather remarkable feature in the Creed that this 
mode of dating the Crucifixion should have been so generally 
preserved*. But it does not follow that the Creed itself was 
written in Palestine. In 1 Tim. vi. 13 we have St. Paul writing 
far away from Palestine, and to one who was not himself a native 
of Palestine, and yet making use of the same mode of dating ; 
which also occurs three times in Ignatius and repeatedly in 
Justin, Irenaeus, and Tertullian. Clearly the phrase had become 
a standing formula; and it is probable enough that it assumed 
this character in Palestine. But it must have already done so 
when St. Paul wrote to Timothy. The presence of the phrase 
in the Creed is one proof more that the Creed is essentially 

' I say this chiefly with reference to Irenaeus and Justin. The fact that their 
writings do not contain clear indications of the third paragraph should not be held 
to weaken the unequivocal indications of the other two. 


2 Just as it is also remarkable that ‘on the third day’ should be so often used to 
define the time of the Resurrection. 
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biblical, and in the main stream of apostolic tradition ; but it is 
too much to infer that it was composed in Palestine. 

The two other books on our list hardly come within the strict 
range of this survey. Dr. Wiegand’s volume promises to be of 
much utility for the history of the use of the Apostles’ Creed in 
the Middle Ages, but it only touches the early period by tracing 
up to its beginnings the custom of commenting upon the Creed 
and by the account that is given of the early commentaries. 
The whole subject of catechetical preparation in Western 
Christendom is systematically treated. It will thus be seen that 
although the book is important for its bearing on the circum- 
stances under which the Creed was used, the questions with 
which we have been dealing do not come up. 

Mr. Callow’s popular account of the History of the Creeds 
does not concern us for another reason. Though a convenient 
and useful summary of the results more especially of English 
work as they stood a few years ago, it hardly comes under the 
head of ‘ research,’ and still less of ‘recent research.’ The latest 
work quoted is Prebendary Ommanney’s Dissertation on the 
Athanasian Creed, published in 1896. [This author’s name is 
unfortunately misspelt throughout the volume, as also in that of 
Dr. Kattenbusch.] Even the work of Mr. A. E. Burn does not 
appear to be known. But as a clearly and brightly written 
introduction to the earlier stages of the subject the modest and 
inexpensive book has much to commend it. Its broader canvas 
and easy flow of narrative and exposition may fitly lead up to 
Mr. Burn’s more analytical methods. But it must not be at all 
taken to represent the latest and best opinions at a time of great 
activity. 

W. SANDaY. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE THEOLOGICAL 
TERM ‘SUBSTANCE’: Part II. 


WE have already noted, in the article published in the January 
number of the JOURNAL, that the later Schools of Greek Philo- 
sophy contributed little to the history of Terms. It must not be 
supposed that, on that account, their existence went for nothing. 
They served to change gradually the conception of Reality and 
thus they seriously affected the meaning of the term now under 
discussion. It will be necessary to sketch in the merest outline 
the movement of thought in the centuries immediately before 
the Christian era, before we come to consider the use of the term 
ovaia and its associates in Philo and the Neoplatonists. 

Plato and Aristotle, and in a much less degree the Stoics, had 
been the authors of constructive systems of philosophy. Even if 
the zeal of followers has stereotyped what the wisdom of the 
masters had left vague, they appeared before the world in a 
constructive aspect: there were certain definite views of reality 
which were ascribed to them. The period which follows is not 
in the same sense constructive. The later philosophers live in 
large measure on the labours of their greater predecessors ; and 
are at most eclectic, often entirely sceptical. It is this tendency 
which has most importance for our present purpose. For the 
form which scepticism took was that of an assault upon the 
principles of older thinkers: the sceptics denied the validity of 
the senses and the possibility of knowledge. 

It is obvious that there are various ways of affirming sceptical 
principles. It is open to the sceptic to argue that men are under 
positive delusion: that what they seem to know of the world is 
not only inadequate but false. This is the dogmatic type of 
scepticism, and lies under difficulties no less serious than the 
ordinary common sense of man which it opposes. But another 
and less vulnerable type of scepticism is that which offers no 
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dogmatic account of things, but contents itself with raising 
doubts, with showing the impossibility of demonstrative proof 
over a large area of human experience, with undermining the 
grounds upon which most men rest their beliefs. It is not 
particularly difficult to argue on these lines, or to cause con- 
siderable perplexity by so doing: the real difficulty is to over- 
come the profound practical convictions of men as to the validity 
of their experience and the impossibility of ignoring or seriously 
doubting it. The Greek sceptics admitted the existence of 
convictions, and granted the necessity of acting on the line of 
greater probability: they denied that the beliefs of men, however 
firmly held, were based upon grounds of certainty, but they kindly 
allowed men to act and think upon any principles that might 
approve themselves. And thus they were hard to cope with. 
Zeller is of opinion’ that this scepticism led directly to a 
peculiar conception of reality which prevailed in later times. 
The attack upon the ordinary beliefs of men, though hard to 
meet by argument, was unpersuasive : the allowance of popular 
conviction as a means of practical guidance directed attention to 
the value of subjective certainty, and so men sought for reality 
in a transcendental region, beyond the range of the senses and 
the ordinary run of experience. It is probable that the growth 
of scepticism, and the general disposition of philosophers to with- 
draw into themselves, may have had the effect of spreading and 
strengthening the tendency towards a transcendental view of 
reality. It has also to be remembered, however, that in one 
significant phrase already alluded to (¥. 7. S. ii 228), Plato had 
given a lead in the same direction: he had placed his Ideal Good 
beyond existence (énéxewa rijs oveias), and it is this point of view 
which comes prominently forward in the writers whom we have 
now to consider. It will not be attempted to describe accurately 
the views and the use of Terms characteristic of each writer ; 
such treatment would be beyond the scale of the present articles: 
it is possible only to dwell upon the more important names. 
First among these comes Philo of Alexandria. His importance 
lies not merely in the views actually put forth by him, but also 
in the fact that he is the first conspicuous example of the contact 
between Greek thought and Hebrew ideas. As a devout and 


1 Gesch. d. Griech. Phil, v p. 69. 
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convinced Jew the Old Testament, and especially the Pentateuch. 
was to his mind a certain revelation from God. But he was 
no less convinced of the essential inspiration of Plato, and 
laboured to show that Plato and Moses were really in harmony. 
Besides this, he was strongly under the influence of Stoicism, 
and Stoic ideas and phraseology appear in his writings side by 
side with those of Moses and of Plato. It must be admitted that 
Philo’s intentions exceeded his grasp. He aimed, apparently, at 
presenting in one coherent whole the various elements above 
described : but he had not the power to bend them to his will. 
There are, therefore, always inconsistencies in his philosophy, and 
it is not easy to find any passages, expressive of his views on 
philosophical subjects, which would suffer no modification if com- 
pared with others. At different times different influences were 
uppermost in his mind, and he therefore expressed himself 
differently. The present writer is strongly of opinion that in 
cases where there was a conflict between the Hebrew mode of 
thinking and the Greek, it was always the former which went to 
the wall, though he is aware that passages could be found which 
would seem to bear another interpretation. 

The phrase most common in Philo to represent Reality is not 
ovoia but rd dv. The difference is merely a verbal one, and need 
not detain us. And it is clear that Philo identifies this ultimate 
Reality with God. All other forms of being are real in a lower 
sense. Hence it follows that no conceptions based on reality 
of the empirical sort, and no arguments derived from ordinary 
experience, are adequate to describe or to demonstrate the 
Existence of God. Philo carries this principle perilously near 
the point of a purely negative conception of God and therefore 
of Reality. Thus he says! éray oby Wuxi) rd ri Td 
dv xara Thy odciay (nth, els Kai adparov Epxerar CHrnow, 
abrn meptyiverat ayabdy, xatadaBeiv axatadnmros 6 Kara 
Oeds xal abrd todro ideiv éorly ddparos. And 
again® he is even more distinct: God is not like a man, he says, 
nor even like the heaven or the world ; toa yap «ldn taira ye wat 
eis alcOnow épxdpeva, 6 8 apa TG v@ Katadnmris Sri pi 
Td povor’ trapkis yap aitod, trav ye 
xwpis imdp£ews ovdéy. At the same time Philo disclaims Stoic 

' De Post. Cain. c. 5, 1 229M. ? Quod Deus Imm. c. 13, 1 282 mM. 
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Pantheism : he will not hear of identifying the world with God?. 
Such realisation as is possible to man of the knowledge of this 
Supreme Being is attained by resolute abstraction from the 
turmoil and obscurity of the senses. Sometimes the realisation 
comes éy rots Babéow sometimes through the waking pursuit 
of philosophy *: always by ceasing to listen to the senses or even 
to inferences based on them. Some men reach the belief in God 
by reflexion upon the world as the effect of a mighty Cause, just 
as we infer the builder from the existence of the building: of 87 
otrws oKias Tov Oedv bia TOY 
épywv tov texvirny Tis TedAEwTEpos Kal 
xexaOappévos vods Ta péyada pvornpia pundels, Sotis and tov 
td alriov yvwpife, as av amd oxias 1d pévov, GAN 
Td yernrov Euhacw evapyh Tod ayevjrou AapBavea, as am 
abrév Kal rhv adirod, Smep iv Tov Te Adyov 
kal Tovde Tov 

The last passage has brought into view a new point, viz. the 
method used by Philo of reconciling his transcendent Reality 
with the world of ordinary experience. It is here, not un- 
naturally, that the confusion of his thought reaches its height. 
Though, as we have seen, beyond all language and all conception, 
though incapable of coming into contact with the defiling influence 
of matter, God is dpacrjpiov airy (in Stoic phrase)* and also 
ptAddwpos*®, He creates, and creates inevitably. But He uses 
for the purpose the Adyos, the cia: duvdpers, and creates first an 
ideal world, which forms the archetype or pattern of the world of 
sense and is sometimes identified with the Adyos®. The Adyos 
is sometimes treated as the home of the Divine Powers’: some- 
times is described as the eixév of God*: sometimes appears as 
standing between the world and God, neither ayévyros like God, 
nor yerntds like us, but péoos trav axpwr. 
giving assurance to God that the created world will not wholly 
fall away into dxoopia, and to man that the good God will not 


* De Migr. Abr. c. 35, 1 466 m. ? Ibid. c. 34, I 466 m. 

* Leg. All. Il 32, 33, 1 107 M. * De Opif. Mundi c. 2,1 2™. 

De Sacrificantibus c. 13, 11 262 

® Cf. De Sacr. loc. cit.: De Opif. Mundi c. 4,1 4m.: De Conf. Ling. c. 34, 1 431M. 

De Opif. Mundi c. 5, 1 4M. 

* Op. cit. c. 6 ad fin.,1 6™m., and cf. c 8. In this whole passage the Adyos is 
treated as the image of God, is identified with the vonrds xécpos, and again the 
déparov xai vonrov pas is represented as the image of the Divine Adyos. 
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ever neglect His own creation’. In this passage the Adyos 
almost acquires a personal character, and escapes from the purely 
metaphysical region. This is, however, an unusual circumstance. 
The main drift of the writing of Philo leads us to suppose that 
he conceived of the ultimate Reality as beyond the reach of 
sense and of the power of description in any terms borrowed from 
or based on sense-perceptions. This state of things was due not 
to any moral defect in man directly, but was simply an expression 
of bare fact— the fact of the distinction and the incompatibility of 
matter and reason. The cumbrous and confused way of bridging 
over the gulf, by means of the Logos and the Divine Powers, 
only emphasises the main position. With all his devotion for 
the Hebrew Scriptures, Philo is really attempting to solve a 
philosophical problem, and offers a philosophical definition of 
the Real. 

When we come to neoplatonism, we have to do with a philo- 
sophy that is something more than a philosophy: it has also 
a religious and mystical interest. It would be beyond the scope 
of a sketch like this to discuss at length the origin and develop- 
ment of the various notions which we find prevailing among the 
neoplatonists: we must confine ourselves to describing, as care- 
fully as may be, such views of the chief exponents of this 
philosophy as are relevant to our present purpose. It is scarcely 
necessary to mention that in so doing we shall be mainly con- 
cerned with Plotinus and Proclus. 

Plotinus, of course, started with certain presuppositions which 
came to him from his predecessors, and especially from Plato. 
He accepted the distinction between the objects of sense and 
of reason (rd als@yrév and 1d vonrév): he was clear that the Real 
was identical with the One: and that multiplicity and transiency 
involved departure from the truest Reality. Moreover he wrote 
and thought in the light of the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
Categories; and of the same philosopher’s formula for the nature 
of the supreme source of motion vénots vojoews. But he was not 
satisfied with this as an account of the Ultimate: to his mind it 

* Quis Rer. Div. Her. c. 42,1 502m. I have taken these references almost exclu- 
sively from those books of Philo which have appeared in the edition of Cohn and 
Wendland : having found, through the painful experience of verifying notes based 


on earlier editions, how many and how important changes these scholars have 
made in the text. 
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still implied an unresolved duality. And thus, following a hint of 
Plato’s (Rep. 509 B), he took the step which Philo seems to have 
been prevented from taking by his Jewish mental associations : 
he made the Good the primary Being and affirmed its tran- 
scendence. It is, and is eternal: but the word ‘existence’ is not 
worthy of it: it is beyond and above ‘existence,’ éméxewa ris 
ovcias, imepotowov. Towards identification with this supreme life, 
all creation groans and travails: it is the goal as well as the 
source of all existence. 

It is plain, of course, that this conception of a transcendent 
unity to which all things move will involve very considerable 
results upon the use of such a word as ovela. Plotinus speaks 
of his primary principle as beyond existence ; he even uses the 
phrase ov« ovcia': it is also beyond activity and reason*. But 
in spite of all this negation, it is still the true Reality, and 
subordinate forms of reality depend upon relation to it. No 
language that we can use avails, the highest categories with which 
we are acquainted fall short of the real character of this Unity: 
but still the world of experience is somehow ¢here in front of 
us, and must be dealt with; its reality must be explained in 
some sort of relation to the Transcendent. For this purpose the 
idea of the Good is most significant. It was the Good—réd 
aya0év—that Plato had said was énéxewa tijs ovoias; and the 
universal desire for the Good which is displayed in all forms 
of life, supplies a means of connecting them with it. So Plotinus 
can use such a phrase as tatrd ovoia®: things have 
reality in so far as they are capable of this desire *. 

When the process by which the world of experience comes 
into being is looked at from the other side, Plotinus speaks of a 
series of acts of Generation. This must not be construed as 
implying acts of will, or acts done in time: the superabundant 
life of the Primal Unity ofov imepeppin, and its excess—ré 


Enn. V v 6 dvaynn dveideov (i.e. 7d elvar, dveideov 52 dv ove ovaia. CE. 
VI ix 3 éxeivo 52 ob 71, mpd Exdorou, dv. 

* Ibid. I vii 1 éwé ovoias, wat évepyeias, kal éméxewa vod Kai voncews. 
Kai yap ad rodro dei cis 5 mavra dvhprnra, aiTd Be els pndéer. 
Cf. III viii 10. 

* Ibid. VI viii. 15. 

* Cf. ibid. VI ix 6. (The supreme) éoriv imepdyadov xai obx éavt@ 
Gddos dyaddy, cf 7 abrod Sivarar peradapBavew. 
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avtod—makes another thing'. ‘As all things when 
perfect generate, so that which is always perfect always and 
eternally generates *.’ Plotinus distinguishes this generation 
from effluence or emanation. Thus he says, with regard to the 
emergence of the Soul from the Reason or voids, that it is parallel 
to the process by which the heat of fire both remains in the fire 
itself, and affects other things. It does not flow out, the inherent 
heat remains, the other comes into being (ipiotayévnv)*. A little 
further on in the same chapter‘ Plotinus speaks as if the pro- 
duction of the second Existence were the coming into self- 
consciousness of the first. Other phrases are used elsewhere, and 
it is extremely hard to find any one formula that will really 
describe what is meant. What is clear is that by some process, 
which still is not in time, the primal Unity generates a second 
type of Existence, which is an image, but an inferior image of 
itself, and contains an inherent duality. It may be called either 
voids or ovaia. The second Existence generates a third which 
Plotinus calls Wvyx7. It stands to the second, as the second to 
the first: it is inferior and is an image of it, and it has a down- 
ward look towards matter and the sensible world ®. In fact the 
soul imposes form upon the formless potentiality which is matter °. 
The Soul derives the forms or ideas, which it thus imposes, from 
the Reason, and here we find the Ideal Theory of Plato re- 
appearing in modified form. The things we know in the world 
have reality because they are images of ideal archetypes’. The 
true realities are constituted by thought or Reason; the ideal 
world exists eternally in an inseparable relation with voids. Be- 
cause of this necessary relation vods is not the primal entity ; it 
is always in relation, and this involves plurality. It is definitely 
on this ground that Plotinus denies to Aristotle’s idea of self- 
reflecting reason its claim to describe the highest form of Being *. 

' Enn. V ii 1. 2 Ibid. Vi 6. 5 Ibid. V i 3. 

* Ibid. Vi 7 mas ody voov yervG (1d &); rH Emorpop} mpds abtd 
Spacis voos. 5 Ibid. V ii 1, ix 3. 

Ibid. V ix 3 nap’ abrijs Apoppos... Yuxiv ad wal ent rois 
(i.e. the four elements) tiv poppiy ravTy Tav 
Adyov yeyovévar, Kai Yuxais napa Tors eis TO 


évepyeiv Adyous. 
7 Ibid. V ix 3, 5, 7. 


Ibid. Vi 9 ApororéAns 82... . pev 7d mp@rov Kal vonTor, vociv abrd 
éav7d Aéyow ad ob 7d mp@rov 
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The ideas are constituted by being thought: vois is the éoria 
ovotas': it has all things in it, not és év réz@ *, but ‘as possessing 
itself and being one thing with them.’ In the material world 
subject and object are separate, xwpiord*: & 8 éorly 
vevontat, Toor éorly avrois rd etvac*., It is not the case with the 
reason that its powers are latent, and that its activity either waits 
upon the object or brings it into existence by an act of thought : 
the object and itself are alike eternal. 

It has been necessary to dwell at some length upon the philo- 
sophy of Plotinus on account of the very great influence it exer- 
cised upon the thought of some Church-writers. For the history 
of philosophy there is no section of the Enneads more interesting 
and important than the discussion of the Categories °, but it would 
take us too far from our purpose to enter upon this here. What 
has been said already will have made plain the general sense 
in which Plotinus uses the word otcia. It means, as before, the 
Real Being of things, and as in Plato their true reality lies in their 
universal aspect. There is a certain element of misfortune and 
mistake about the descent into the world of Sense*®: the souls 
have forgotten their father God: and the origin of their evil was 
daring, and yéveous, and the first step in difference, and the desire 
to be their own (éavtév efvar). They return from their pilgrimage, 
as it were, in a strange land, by abstracting themselves from the 
things of this world, and cultivating the desire for a return into 
unity with the primal existence from which they ultimately 
derive their being’. 

The writers subsequent to Plotinus, though important and 
even interesting to the student of history, do not seem to have 
made such changes in the meaning of the term Substance, as to 
make a detailed treatment of them necessary. The transcendent 
character of the Primal Unity was maintained by all who took 
their departure from the writings of Plotinus, and the individual 
characteristics displayed by them were mainly of the nature of 


V1 ii 8. Ibid. V ix 6. Ibid. 5. 

* Ibid. VI ii 8. 5 Ibid. VI i-iii. ® Ibid. Vit. 

7 Plotinus definitely defends the reality of individual experience in some sense 
(Enn, I11 i 4, 8) as against Stoic Pantheism: and also faces the question how the 
individual souls are related to one another and the world-soul (ibid. IV ix, esp. § 5). 
But the explanation he gives does not alter the drift of his thought, as indicated 
above. 
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scholastic developments. The comparatively simple theory of 
Plotinus of the three primal beings is elaborated by Proclus, for 
instance, into a highly complicated system of Triads. But the 
principle underlying the whole is the same: true reality is found 
not in the region of sensuous experience, but after a gradual 
process of abstraction from that which is associated with matter 
to an ideal world, and through that to a unity which cannot be 
described in any human terms. 


It is clear that a word with such associations as we have 
described would be likely to suffer some change if it should be 
brought into contact with Christian Theology. The difficulty of 
deriving any positive action from a Transcendent Being, only to 
be described in negative terms, was felt by the philosophers, and 
was greater than anything that was involved in the mystery 
which shrouded the God of Judaism: the secondary position 
given by philosophers of the idealist sort to the experience 
of this life would hardly satisfy those to whom the process of 
history was a mode of self-manifestation on the part of God. 

It is interesting to note the way in which the Church became 
cognisant of the philosophic problem. The first persons who 
feel it of importance to bring Church doctrine into contact with 
philosophy are, of course, the Apologists. And they are mainly 
concerned to show the absurdities of heathenism. They put 
their own points clearly and directly ; they speak of God by the 
high-sounding titles which philosophy requires ; but they do not 
attempt to bring their theology within the limits of the language 
of philosophers. Thus the idea of Substance or ovefa is marked 
by little change in the writings of Justin Athenagoras and Theo- 
philus. It is a word of rare occurrence, though many of the 
more transcendent epithets of the Divine Being are claimed for 
the Christian God '. 

The fact is that the Christian conception of religion was radi- © 
cally different from that out of which the philosophical notion of 
ovcia emerged ; and when this came into contact with Christi- 


1 Cf. Athen. Leg. ad Graec. cc. 10,16. In the latter passage things are said to be 
divided into and o@pa by of dnd rod wepimarov, and the principle of motion 
is said to require a primary cause. This shows in how popular and unphilosophical 
a sense ovcia was used. 
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anity a considerable disturbance was likely. The Apologists 
attempted to make Christianity palatable in various ways: by 
showing the parallelism between their conception of God and 
that of the philosophers, and by the less promising venture of 
ridicule. The Alexandrines attempted to formulate it in terms 
of philosophy. We find, therefore, comparatively little that 
bears on the history of the word until we reach the Alexan- 
drines. 

The rapprochement of the philosophers with the Christian 
theologians would have been easier if the latter could have been 
in the position of mere learners ; but this was impossible. They 
came to the pursuit of philosophy under a prejudice, which had 
considerable results. We have seen how Philo had reached a 
transcendent idea of God on the basis of philosophical specula- 
tion applied to Jewish ideas, and how little weight the Jewish 
conceptions had in the result. There was all the chance of 
a similar history when the thought of Alexandria came in 
contact with the highly developed Judaism of St. Paul and 
St. John. Both parties, the philosophers and the theologians, 
looked upon God as the ultimate Reality, or at least the 
source of all reality. But there was a tendency among the 
philosophers to regard God as énéxewva rijs oivias ; and this made 
the doctrine of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit a difficult one to 
state. 

Clement of Alexandria, for instance, was a well-trained theo- 
logian and a devout Christian. But he was also a philosopher 
with a very strong metaphysical gift ; the abstractions of meta- 
physics had more than an attraction for him; he clearly believed 
in them as a solution of the problem of being. Hence we find 
him describing the transcendence of God in the following lan- 
guage: ‘ How can that be described, which is neither genus, nor 
differentia, nor species, nor individual, nor number ; and neither 
accident, nor that to which the accident belongs? Nor would 
one rightly call him a whole ; for the word whole is applied to 
magnitude, and he is father of wholes; nor must one speak of 
parts of him: for the one is indivisible. And for this reason 
also he is infinite, not conceived as beyond the power of tracing 
out, but as being independent of spatial dimensions, having no 
limit. And thus he is without form and without name; and if 
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at times we use a name for him, it is not in its true sense ; if we 
call him One, or the Good, or reason, or absolute reality, or 
father, or God, or Lord, we speak not as bringing forward his 
name; but owing to our incapacity we use fair names, that the 
mind may be able to rest on them and not wander over other 
things'.’ In another interesting passage * he indicates the philo- 
sophical method by which this idea is attained ; and this method 
is abstraction. We abstract from a thing physical qualities, then 
spatial dimensions, till we reach a point, a monad, so to say, 
having position ; if we then get rid of the position, the monad is 
conceived (povds as elmeiv éxovea’ is TepidAwper Thy Oéow 
povas voeira*). It is plain that here we have a purely philo- 
sophical conception of God, or rather of the ultimate principle of 
reality, and that to bring such a being into contact with the 
world is a matter of no small difficulty. Clement is partly 
helped by a doctrine of the Son as a mediator, not altogether un- 
like the Logos of Philo, and partly by the use he makes of the 
Pauline contrast between Faith and Knowledge. Those who are on 
the lower plane of Faith do not reach the metaphysical altitudes 
of the true Gnostic ; the literal sense of Scripture is for them, 
and the lower stages of spiritual insight. The Gnostic sees 
through these lower forms into the region of true reality, and, 
thus the difference is explained as in part a difference of capacity 
in the observer. 

The theology of Clement is the first result, and not a very 
coherent result, of the frank admission of philosophical ideas, 
especially that of reality, into the region of the Christian Faith. 

In Origen we find a much wider acquaintance with all forms of 
learning than in Clement, and some very clear indications of the 
hold which Greek philosophical ideas had obtained on his mind. 
Thus there are signs of the Greek philosophical view of matter. 
It is eternal, and the material creation also *, and it is an impedi- 
ment to the pure vision of the soul. This last point almost lays 
Origen open to a charge of Docetism. He thinks that it was by 
an ‘ intelligible,’ not a sensuous, touch that Jesus healed the leper® 

* Strom, V xii 82, 83. * Ibid. xi 72. 

* Dr. Bigg (Bampton Lectures, p. 63, n. 2) tells us that Clement uses the terms 
ovoia and éréxewa tov évés of God, but not éméxeva rijs ovcias. Considering the 


description quoted above, this is almost an unnecessary reserve. 
* De Princ, 1 ii 10. ® ¢. Cels. 1 xlviii. 
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(vontGs padAov 7 aleOntGs Tod Aepod), and he even seems" 
to deny that our Lord’s Body was physically human at all, in 
any strict sense. In all this we have the survival of the opposition 
between alc@nois and vdnors, and of the ascription of superior 
reality to vonrd. But it must be remembered that we have also 
many passages bearing in the opposite direction; and these 
Docetic phrases are rather indications of the prevailing tendency 
of Origen’s mind in regard to reality than precise dogmatic 
statements. 

As regards the knowledge of God, Origen shows himself 
alive to the difficulties arising in connexion with philosophy. 
Like so many of his predecessors, he thinks of the Father as 
inaccessible in Himself, but revealed through the Son. ‘Much 
is the argument concerning reality (rijs otofas) and hard to be 
understood ; and especially whether the true reality that is fixed 
is also incorporeal; in order that it may be discovered whether 
God is beyond reality in dignity and power, Who gives a share 
in reality to those to whom He gives it according to His own 
Word and to the Word himself; or whether He Himself is reality 
—only He is called naturally invisible in the phrase about the 
Saviour, which says “ who is the image of the invisible God,” and 
is implied to be incorporeal by means of the word “ invisible.” 
The question should be raised also whether we should call the 
only-begotten and first-born of all creation reality of realities, 
and idea of ideas, and origin, but (say that) his Father and God 
is beyond all these*.’ Here is raised the question whether 
current philosophy will apply precisely to the theological con- 
ceptions, or will require modification. The drift of thought is 
towards the complete transcendence of the primal source of 
being, but will this phraseology suit the Christian view of God? 
On two points Origen is clear: (1) that in the Incarnate we have 
a true, if mediate, knowledge of God* ; (2) that the movement 
towards the Incarnation was governed, if we may so say, by 
moral motions ; it was not a metaphysical process of mechanical 
emanation *. God is changeless and beyond adequate concep- 
tion, but He is not incapable of Justice and Goodness ; and he 
speaks of the Incarnation as a condescension, and says of it 

1 ¢. Cels. VII xii-xvii. 3 Ibid. VI lxiv. 


$ Cf. ibid. VII xliii. * De Princ. II vi. 
VOL. III. 
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(c. xiv in the passage cited below) that ‘for it there is no need 
of change on His part, as Celsus supposes that we say, nor 
variation from good to bad, or from noble to base, or from happi- 
ness to unhappiness, or from best to worst. For remaining 
without variation in nature He condescends to human fortunes by 
forethought and providence’.’ 

It scarcely needs to be stated how great a change is implied 
here. The argument of Celsus cited above is the old argument 
of Plato against all manifestations of God* The gods, he 
argued, cannot appear in any lower shape because they cannot 
change. And this conception of them went with the belief that 
true reality never changes; hence we have the long history by 
which a succession of thinkers strove to reconcile the changing 
and the changeless. Origen’s statement makes a new departure. 
Justin had seen that the Gencration of the Son was to be recon- 
ciled in some way with the changelessness of the Essence of the 
Father*, and had connected it with the Father’s will. Origen by 
his phrase zpévota xal olxovopia rises to the conception of a 
Sovereign will, ruling over changeful phenomena, but Himself rj 
ovolg dtpentos. Origen uses the same line of argument in answer 
to the strictures of Celsus upon the humiliation and sufferings 
of Jesus ; and this goes a long way to correct the suspicion of 
Docetism in regard to the Incarnation‘. But the fact that some 
degree of inconsistency still remains shows how strong a hold 
philosophical ideas retained upon his thought. _ 

The phraseology of Origen cannot fail to have caused per- 
plexity in the minds of many who were accustomed to philosophic 
thinking. That the primal Essence should remain changeless, 
and yet pass through the series of changes represented by the 
Incarnation, must have seemed a contradiction. We cannot, 
therefore, wonder that a variety of modes of expression should 

1 ¢. Cels, IV xiv pévow 79 obcia drpenros ovyxaraBaive: 7H mpovoig Kal TH oixovopia 
Tois dvOpwnivas mpdypaow. The whole passage cc. xiv-xvii is of the greatest 
importance in this connexion. 2 Rep. ii. 

3 riv dnd Tod marpés, dvvdpe kal Bovdy adrod, 
GAN’ ob dnoropiy ds dnopepsCopévns Tis Tod matpods ovoias (Dial. c. Tryph. ch. 128). 

* A perilous phrase occurs in the passage from which we have derived the above 
quotation (c. Cels. IV xv), the Adyos ... olovel yivera:, Aadovpevos. 
But the context preserves it. We have quoted mainly from c. Cels. because in this 


work Origen is in definite conflict with a Pagan thinker, and because the work 
is preserved in Greek, which is not the case with the larger part of the De Princpiis. 
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have been tried which would fall in more nearly with the de- 
mands of philosophical language. Those heresies which repre- 
sent the Trinity of Persons as a series of temporary manifestations 
of a single transcendent Being, are cases in point. They would 
seem to retain the triplicity, and yet diminish its philosophical 
effect by insisting on its temporary character. 

But the real crisis came in connexion with the Arian con- 
troversy, for in this a word formed from ovcia served as the 
watchword of the contending parties. This word, of course, 
was dpootowov. There was much against the word. It was not 
scriptural’, It had philosophical] associations of a doubtful sort. 
Those who thought matter was the ultimate reality would have 
interpreted it ‘of the same material.’ There are cases in Plotinus 
where it means ‘of the same species,’ almost equivalent to 
époedys*. Then besides its philosophical associations it seems 
to have been used in Gnostic circles. It occurs in Irenaeus four 
times, and in each case in connexion with some description of 
the Valentinian system of aeons. Also the word consubstantialis 
appears in Tertullian*, again apparently in connexion with 
heretical phraseology. It is even said by Athanasius‘ and 
Hilary® to have been condemned at the Council of Antioch 
as having been misinterpreted by Paul of Samosata: but this 
condemnation does not appear in the Acts of the Council. 

In what sense, then, was this term applied in the controversy ? 
St. Athanasius is its main exponent; and it is clear that in his 
mind the special philosophical associations of it have largely 
dropped out. He uses the word as a bulwark for a certain fact 
in which he believes, namely, that in whatever sense the Father 
is God, in the same sense the Son is God: éAos Oeds éorw 6 Tids, 
he says®. So he will not endure the weaker word dyovovorov. 
‘You know yourselves, and nobody can question, he writes’, 
‘that the term /ike is used not éai rév ovordv, but of forms and 
qualities: in the case of ovefa: not likeness but sameness would 
be affirmed. At any rate man is said to be “like” man not in 
nature but in fashion and figure: in nature they are of one kind 

1 Ath. de Syn. c. 36. 


? Cf. Enn, IV iv 28 and vii 10, where the soul is said to have fvyyéveay «ai 7d 
époovcov in regard to God. 


3 Adv. Herm, xliv ad fin. * De Syn. c. 43. 5 Hil. De Synodis c, 81, 
® Ath. Ar. iii 6. De Syn. 53- 
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(suopveis). And again man is not said to be “unlike” dog, but 
of a different nature (érepopuijs). There is no talk here of the 
ultimate meaning of ovofa, but merely an assertion of the logical 
value of a particular phrase. The meaning of ovcia is determined 
by its reference. ‘When we hear J am that I am (éye eit 6 dv) 

. we understand nothing else but that simple and blessed 
and incomprehensible essence of Him that is: for though we are 
unable to comprehend what He is, yet when we hear the phrases 
Father and God and All-Sovereign, we understand that nothing 
is implied but this very essence of the Existent one'.’ The 
ovoia of God is the real being of God, however that may be 
further defined, and the names used for God imply reference 
to it: He is not distinguished, so to say, from His otofa. So the 
word dyuootcv implies a real duality within this real nature, 
and is distinct from a product of the action of the Divine Nature, 
which, as we speak, might have been otherwise. There need be 
no confusion between the Father and the Son: nor is there any 
parallel between the Generation of the Son and the act of 
Creation 

By degrees the necessity of theological expression produced 
a definite distinction between two words that had originally 
much the same meaning, ovefa and trdaracts. The latter, which 
seems to have had Stoic associations, was applied like otcia to 
the real being of a thing, but always had an inclination, as it 
were, towards the idea of individual subsistence—a signification 
which was shared by the verb idloracda*. The two words 
were used as synonymous shortly before the Arian controversy, 
e.g. in the Acts of the Council of Antioch which condemned 
Paul of Samosata*. Origen uses imdoracis in both senses in 
one chapter®; and Athanasius in the Zome to the Africans 
identifies the two words®, while in the Zome to the Antiochenes 
he describes the council held by himself at Alexandria in A.D. 362 

* De Syn. cc. 34, 35- 

? Cf. c. Ar. i ag (and contrast Orig. De Princ. 1 ii 10), and a long and important 
passage in ch. iv of the Third Oration against the Arians. 

Cf. Plot. Enn, Il v 5, ix 6; VI i 7, ii 4; and Orig. c. Cels. VI 65 5 8° 
TladAos éf abrod A¢yer wat abrod xal eis abriv 7a wévra, dpxiy THs TOV 
navrav imocracems év 7H Ef avrov, &c. The word is found in Arist. Meteor. IV v 6 
in the sense of a sediment at the bottom of a liquid: also in the spurious 
De Mundo iv 21. 

’ Routh, Rell, Sacer. iii p. 290. ® In Ioan. ii 6 (Brooke 71. 7, 16). *e4 
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in which both phrases, pla otofa pla and pia 
tpeis were accepted as legitimate and orthodox}. It 
is to be noticed that rpeis ovata: was never regarded as legitimate. 
Hence we are not surprised to find that irdécracts and not ovcia 
finally determines itself into the sense of person. The distinction 
is carefully and deliberately drawn by Basil ?. 

The formula thus attained, pia oicia, rpeis imoordoes, is that 
which has ruled Greek Theology. The author who writes under 
the name of Dionysius the Areopagite, in the interests of a neo- 
platonic philosophy, reverts to a negative and transcendent view 
of God such as we find in Plotinus and still more in Proclus, and 
treats all definitions or precise statements about God as mere 
approximations*, But the formula as above stated is the normal 
and accepted one. If we ask, then, in what terms we can describe 
the history briefly sketched above, the answer would seem to be 
that the changes in the meaning of the word otcla move from 
metaphysics towards psychology. We have the history of a 
struggle to substitute psychological or personal associations for 
those which were metaphysical and almost mechanical. We 
traced the development in the meaning of the word from Plato 
to Philo, and saw how the universal and abstract aspect of things 
took the place of the concrete and individual. We noted Origen’s 
new departure in the use of the idea of mpdvo.a and olxovoula: we 
then find Athanasius indifferent to the precise meaning of ovc(a, 
but steadily insisting on the relation between Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit which is traceable within the one ovcfa. The 
philosophers themselves were alive to the fact that the Church 
claimed to modify the current views of reality: Porphyry, for 
instance, complains that they are dissatisfied with the penetration 
of Plato*. It may be questioned whether the metaphysical 
associations ever completely disappeared from Greek theological 
thought. Doubtless the word imdécracis was the right one for 
the purpose required®: but it was a metaphysical word and 

* Tom. ad Ant. cc. 5, 6. 2 Ep. 220, 3. 8 Cf. De Div, Nom, c. 2. 


* Porph. Vit, Plot. c. xvi 5) rod TAdravos els 1d Babos ris vontis obcias od 


* It is interesting, to those who connect mpécwmov with persona in the theo- 
logical use, that the word igicrac@a sometimes means ‘to play the part of,’ ‘to 
represent.’ Thus in Heracl, Pont. Homer. Alleg. c. Proteus mpopnropa trav 
dAaw ipiocrara: yéveow : several other instances occur in the same work. 
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implied a metaphysical rather than an ethical view of per- 
sonality 

It is not, perhaps, fanciful to see in the formula adopted by 
the Greeks, as opposed to the Latins, to express the Procession 
of the Holy Ghost, a sign of the metaphysical character of the 
associations still lying round these words. The Greeks maintain 
that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father through the Son, 
expressing by the two prepositions two distinct and precise 
relations: while the Latin phrase, from the Father and the Son, 
seems rather to express the co-operation of two personalities, 
conceived almost as independent. 

However this may be, there is no question as to the general 
drift of speculation as exemplified in the history of the word 
Substantia. It would seem that ovofa was originally translated 
into essentia. Seneca® gives this Latin equivalent for the Greek 
term and quotes Cicero as his authority ; and so also Quintilian *. 
Substantia appears in Quintilian* as opposed to coniectura ; and 
in another place in a quasi-psychological sense as ‘stability ’® 
Later on we find the words used almost as synonyms, as by 
Apuleius®. In Tertullian the word essentia is rare, but substantia 
is comparatively common in the sense of nature’, and he distin- 
guishes persona from it*. The most important writer, however, 
in this connexion is Augustine ; for it fell to him to provide the 
terminology in which the Trinitarian doctrine was to be formu- 
lated in the West. Augustine had acquired in the course of his 
life elements of learning from every available source: and the 
most important of these was neo-Platonism. This came to him 
not in the original Greek, probably, but in Latin Versions. It 
may be due to this that he seems to have derived from it ideas 

1 Note especially the conception of human personality which arises in the course 
of the De Duabus Voluntatibus of John of Damascus, 


2 Ep, Wiii 2. % Inst. Or, III vi 23. Quint, does not quote Cicero, 

* Op. cit, III ii 5. 

5 Inst, Or, V1, Proem, § 7 ‘ substantiam altae et placidae mentis’: cf. Hebr. iii 14 
apxiv ris brocracews, 

° Apul. Dogm, Plat, 1 vi ‘ otcias, quas essentias dicimus, duas esse ait [Plato] per 
quas cuncta gignantur, mundusque ipse: quarum una cogitatione sola concipitur, 
altera sensibus subici potest. ... Et primae quidem substantiae uel essentiae deum 
primum’ &c., 

1 Adv. Prax. c. 27, where, speaking of the Lord, he says, ‘Sic et Apostolus de 
utraque eius substantia docet,’ and quotes Rom. i 5: cf. op. cit. cc, 8, 12, 26. 

8 Adv. Marc. V xi; Adv. Prax, 12. 
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and principles and not words. In his great work On the Trinity 
we find him alive to the discussions arising upon the words 
substantia and essentia': but his characteristic contribution to 
the doctrine lies not here at all, but in the elaborate working out 
of analogies between the Holy Trinity and the operations of the 
soul of man. Tertullian had already noticed this analogy ?, but 
it did not take a large place in his writings. Augustine spends 
the larger portion of Bks. VIII—X’V of the De Trin. in discussing 
it. It would take us beyond the limits of our subject to set 
this out in full. We allude to it here because it seems to us 
to represent the triumph of neo-platonic psychology over neo- 
platonic metaphysics. The drift of the metaphysics is, as we 
have seen, in the transcendent direction: the primal Unity dis- 
appears behind reality into a region of which nothing can be said. 
But in the case of Plotinus there is a strong anti-pantheistic 
element which leads him to defend with great vigour the reality 
of individual soul. It is not very clear how he would define the 
relation of the individual to the Soul of the World ; in one place 
he compares it to the relation of particular sciences to science as 
awhole*, But there is no doubt that he does somehow maintain 
the right of the individual to call himself real. Thus he says*: 
‘In the same way, if also in the case of the All the All is to be 
one, acting and suffering, and (if it is not true) that one thing 
depends on another according to causes always having reference 
to some further cause, then it is not true that all things depend on 
causes, but all things will be one: thus we shall not be ourselves, 
nor any work of ours: we do not even think ourselves, but our 
deliberations will be the thought of another: nor do we act, just 
as our feet do not kick, but we by means of our limbs. But (this 
cannot be), for it must be that each individual zs, and that our 
actions and thoughts are real, and that the good and base actions 
alike depend on each one, and that we must not ascribe to the 
All at any rate the production of the base actions.’ Thus 
Plotinus makes a stand for the individual. And his position is 
made easier because of his analysis of thought into its constituent 
elements. Aristotle distinguished vénows and 1d vonrdv, and 


» Cf. De Trin. VI iv, v, §§ 7-10, and a large section of Book VII. 
3 Adv, Prax. c. 5. 3 Enn, IV ix 5. 
* Ibid. III i 4, and ef. ibid. i 8. 
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regarded vénows vojoews as the final term in the scale of being. 
Plotinus thinks this inadequate. The ideal Unity, argues Plotinus, 
must be beyond vdnois, because in this there is always duality ; 
vdnows voet 7d Exov Tiv vénow. oby ey To 
vootytt ylverat. totro (i. e. Td dyabdy) dd0'. Thus 
instead of vdénots and 1d vonrds, we have vois, vénors and 1d vonrov. 
It is this triple conception of psychical acts which St. Augustine 
takes as his starting-point in his endeavours to make the Trini- 
tarian doctrine partly intelligible. He passes by with com- 
parative indifference the complicated questions which the Greeks 
raised over the word Substance, and strikes out a line of his own 
on the basis of a doctrine of the Soul *. 

Thus the history of the word Substance in connexion with one 
of the main theological problems of which we spoke at the 
beginning is Greek. It has been sometimes said that in this 
matter Greek philosophy triumphed over, and imposed its own 
limits upon, Christian theology. We cannot accept this account 
of the facts. The Greek doctrine, as we have pointed out, retained 
to the end traces of its metaphysical origin and associations, but 
so far as Athanasius went it represented a clear and definite 
change from the philosophical conception of reality, which was 


strained to the cracking point by having to bear the weight of 
the new doctrine of God. 


In a succeeding article it is proposed to sketch the history 
of the word ‘Substance’ in regard to the other great theological 
dogma with which it has been connected—that of the Presence 
of our Lord in the Eucharist. It will be found that the history 
affords a marked contrast to that just described. 


T. B. STRONG. 
1 Enn. V vi 6; cf. VI ix 6. 
? The Hymns to the Trinity of Victorinus Afer (Migne, Patr. Lat. vol. viii) are of 
great interest. The language is almost entirely metaphysical, but they form an 
important stage in the development from neo-platonism to Augustine, 


[Since the above article was in type I have read Mr. Bethune-Baker’s learned 
and interesting essay ‘The meaning of Homoousios in the ‘‘Constantinopolitan” 
Creed’ ( Texts and Studies vii 1). With much of it I am in cordial agreement: but 
I cannot think that the author has given sufficient weight to the influence of Greek 
philosophy in his account of the word. I hope to return to this point later on in 
the pages of the Journat. T. B. S.] 
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SOME apology is I think due for asking your attention to 
a subject which is only a bypath of Church history. My 
excuse must be that when I received the kind invitation of your 
Divinity Professors, the Clementine literature happened to be the 
work on which I was engaged; and although in my opinion this 
literature is out of the current of the main Church life, and although, 
as Prof. Harnack insists, it has had little influence on the de- 
velopment of Christian doctrine or life, yet it has been raised into 
adventitious importance by much modern speculation, and it is 
necessary for every investigator of early Christianity to decide 
for himself what historical value these documents may possess. 
These lectures, then, make little pretence to originality ; they 
have not the excuse of representing either profound study or new 
discoveries or original views; they simply aim at formulating 
such tentative conclusions as I have been able to arrive at after 
a still incomplete and only half-finished study of these very 
curious documents as part of the remains of the early Christian 
Church. 

The works we are studying form a portion of the very numerous 
apocryphal writings ascribed to Clement of Rome. They contain 
a considerable amount of doctrinal teaching presented in the 
shape of a religious novel or romance, in which are narrated 
the story of the wanderings of Clement in search of truth, the 
preaching and missionary journeys of Simon Peter, his contests 
with Simon Magus, and the reunion of Clement with the lost 
members of his family—with his father, mother, and two brothers. 
These narratives we possess in the following documents. 

1 The following article is the first of two lectures delivered at Trinity College, 
Dublin, at the kind invitation of the Divinity Professors. It seemed best to publish 
it as it was delivered, with the correction of a few errors. The second lecture 


dealt almost exclusively with Simon Magus. The matter of it forms the basis of 
the article under that heading in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary vol. iv. 
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i. The Clementine Homilies in Greek (KAjyevtos tév Térpov 
émtrouy) in twenty books, of which at present 
there are two MSS known. 

ii. The Clementine Recognitions, at present divided into ten 
books. Only the Latin translation, made by Rufinus about the 
year 400, is now extant. Of this there are numerous MSS; every 
monastery of any size possessed a copy, but no edition has been 
yet published making any wide use of the materials. 

iii. A Syriac Version containing three books of the Recognitions 
and five of the Homilies, but in an order different from that of 
our other authorities. The MS which contains them seems to 
date from the year 411. 

iv. Two later Greek Epitomes, of little value for the text. 

v. Late Arabic Epitomes, published in Studia Sinaitica, vol. v. 

Of these we need for the present only concern ourselves with 
the Homilies and Recognitions. But it may be remarked that 
among the steps necessary for the proper study of the Clementine 


literature is the formation of adequate editions making use of all 
available material. 


It will be convenient first of all to give a short abstract of the 
contents of the Homilies, and then to state the main divergences 
of the Recognitions. 

The Homilies begin with an account of Clement and of his early 
religious and moral impulses, of the unsatisfying character of the 
current philosophic teaching, of the rumours that reach Rome con- 
cerning the new Prophet who has arisen in the East. Inspired 
by this rumour and by some unknown teacher, Clement sails 
to Alexandria; there he meets Barnabas, and at his suggestion 
follows him to Caesarea, where he finds Peter. Peter is preparing 
to contend with Simon Magus, but first of all gives some pre- 
liminary instruction to Clement on the right use of scripture: 
the scriptures have been corrupted, and passages which speak 
against God are to be rejected as spurious. Then two former 
disciples of Simon, Nicetas and Aquila, give an account of his 
origin and teaching, and after that comes the dispute between 
Peter and Simon, Simon undertaking to prove from the scriptures 
that there is more than one God, and that he whom Peter called 
God is not the highest God, for he is without foresight, imperfect, 
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incomplete, and exposed to every form of human passion. The 
disputation is stated to last three days, but as a matter of fact 
only one day’s dispute is given. At the end it is found that 
Simon has fled by night to Tyre, and is there deceiving the 
people by his magic. Clement and some others of the com- 
panions of Peter are sent to Tyre, and Simon flees to Sidon, 
leaving behind some of his disciples. 

At Tyre a long dispute takes place between Clement and 
Apion, a follower of Simon, which is an elaborate condemnation 
of the unreality of the popular mythology. Peter comes to Tyre 
and Sidon ; Simon goes to Berytus; Peter follows him, and after 
a slight altercation Simon goes to Tripolis; Peter again follows 
him, and Simon flees into Syria, 

At Tripolis Peter remains a long time. We have several 
discourses in which he puts forward various curious speculations. 
There Clement is baptized, and then they go on towards Antioch 
in Syria, by Orthosia and Antaradus. Then comes the story 
of Clement’s ‘ recognitions’ of the various members of his family. 
Their story must be shortly related :—Clement’s father, Faustus, 
was of noble birth, a relative of the emperor; his mother’s name 
was Mattidia. Faustus had two twin sons, Faustinus and Faus- 
tinianus, and afterwards Clement. Mattidia has a vision that 
unless she and her two elder sons leave Rome for ten years they 
will all perish. They are sent to Athens for educational purposes, 
but are never heard of again. After making many inquiries 
Faustus himself goes after them, and he too disappears. Since 
then Clement has heard nothing of any of his relations. 

As Peter and his companions are on the way to Antioch, 
permission is given by the apostle for a day’s excursion to the 
island of Aradus, in order to see some remains of the works of 
Phidias. There they meet an old beggar woman; Peter engages 
in conversation with her, and discovers that she is Clement’s 
mother. The ‘ recognition’ follows. It appears that the story 
she had told of the vision had been a fiction. It had been 
invented in order to procure for her the means of escaping from 
the adulterous attentions of her husband’s brother. On the 
voyage she and her two sons had been shipwrecked, and they 
had been drowned. When the whole party meet once more, 
and the story is told, another ‘recognition’ follows. Nicetas and 
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Aquila prove to be the two brothers of Clement, who had been 
saved from the wreck and sold into slavery by their captors. 
Mattidia is shortly afterwards baptized. After the baptism they 
all retire to bathe and pray: they are watched by an old man 
who undertakes to prove to Peter that all his time has been 
wasted, that there is no such thing as God or Providence, that 
all things are the result of fate (yéveors), being dependent upon 
the action of the stars. This theory is refuted partly by a long 
discourse, partly (although only in the Recognitions) by actual 
fact. The old man tells the story of how his wife had been born 
under an horoscope which had compelled her to commit adultery, 
and to end her days by a death at sea. This he said had actually 
happened. She had been guilty of adultery with one of her 
slaves, as he had learnt from his brother, had invented a story 
of a vision so that she might escape without detection, and in 
a voyage to Athens had been drowned with her two sons. 
Needless to say that this is Faustus, that Peter has the happy 
fortune both to disprove the astrological theories and to unite 
Faustus to the lost members of his family, who had been sepa- 
rated from him by the devices of the wicked brother-in-law. 

The whole party now proceed to Laodicea by Balaneae, 
Paltus, and Gabala. Simon Magus reappears on the scene, and 
a long dispute takes place between him and Peter concerning 
the unity of the Godhead and the existence of evil. Then 
Faustus, the newly discovered father of Clement, goes to see 
Simon. Simon by his magical arts succeeds in making the face 
of Faustus like his own, and then departs to Antioch, where he 
accuses Peter of being a magician. Cornelius the centurion has 
been ordered by the emperor to arrest all magicians. It is for 
this reason that Simon has made the face of Faustus like his own, 
and has thus been able to escape to Judaea. Faustus then goes 
to Antioch, and uses the appearance which Simon has given him 
to destroy the influence of the latter. The people think that he 
is Simon: in Simon’s name he recants, confesses his deceit and 
impostures, and Peter is sent for to come to Antioch. 

The story as told in the Recognitions covers largely the same 
ground, but there are important differences. Omitting many 


minor details and postponing the question of variations in doctrine, 
these are as follows :— 
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(a) In the Homilies, as we have seen, there are two disputes 
with Simon—one at Caesarea, the other at Laodicea. In the 
Recognitions there is only one—that at Caesarea—and in that 
the same ground is covered as in the two disputes of the Homilies. 

(2) In the Recognitions the journey along the coast to Tyre, 
Sidon, and Berytus is very much curtailed, and the part of Simon 
is throughout much attenuated. 

(c) The dispute between Clement and Apion is entirely omitted 
in the Recognitions, but a large part of the subject-matter is 
preserved in other contexts. 

(2) The discourses of Peter at Tripolis are in the Recognitions 
fuller and more complete. 

The first question we must necessarily ask, with these two 
versions before us, is, What is their relation to one another? 
Which of the two is the earlier? There have been various 
opinions. One set of writers has maintained that the Recogni- 
tions are the original, another that the Homilies are. This much 
may quite safely be maintained, that neither of them could have 
been produced out of the other. Both have marks of priority. 
The diversity of opinion among critics is itself a proof that some 
wider solution must be found than either of those suggested. 
Both documents, in the form in which they at present exist, 
must be modifications of some common original. 

Before we go any further it will be convenient to ask here 
what external information we may possess which will help to 
guide us. 

1. Prefixed to the Homilies are three documents: (1) a letter 
of Peter to James; (2) a Protestation to be made by any one 
who receives a copy of the work; (3) a letter of Clement to 
James. The origin of these documents has been, like much else, 
a subject of discussion, and it has been maintained that they are 
later than the writing to which they are attached. If I may 
express my own personal opinion, they seem to me to come 
from exactly the same source as the Homilies and Recognitions 
themselves. They deal with the same subject-matter. Both 
the letters were known to Photius, that of Clement was known 
to Rufinus. The latter thought it later—later, that is, than 
the time of Clement, which no one would doubt—but had 
translated it elsewhere. The attestation therefore is good, and 
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the arguments by which a date later than that of the litera- 
ture has been supported do not seem to me cogent. The 
letter of Peter to James begins ‘ Peter to James, the Lord and 
Bishop of the Holy Church.’ It refers to books of his preaching, 
tév which he has sent and which have to 
be carefully guarded. They are not to be trusted to any one, 
either Jew or Gentile, until he has been tested. The letter also 
refers to a falling away that has been caused by a certain éxOpés 
dv@pwros, who has taught a creed full of lawlessness and levity. The 
second document contains the Protestation which James imposes 
on any who are to receive copies of the book. The ‘ preachings 
of Peter’ are only to be given to one who has been tested for six 
years, has been baptized, and has made a solemn promise (for it 
is unlawful to take an oath), by all the elements, that he will 
preserve the books secret and inviolate. The third document is 
addressed as follows :—‘ Clement to James, the Lord and Bishop 
of Bishops, who ruleth Jerusalem, the Holy Church of the 
Hebrews.’ It relates the death of Peter, his ordination of 
Clement, and a series of directions which he has given for the 
government of the Church. At the end, Clement relates how 
he was bidden to send an epitome of his own thoughts from 
childhood, and of the discourses and acts of Peter from city to 
city (rév in’ éuod [sc. Peter] Adywv Te xal mpdfewv), also 
of Peter’s death. So Clement concludes by saying that he is 
sending an epitome of the preaching of Peter, which the latter 
had already written down. 

These letters seem to me to be simply intended as an 
elaborate attestation of the documents which we possess. The 
charge of secrecy is of course intended to explain why nothing 
has been known about them for 150 years or so. Peter himself 
is made to attest his own teaching, and to refer to what we 
shall see are the two great subjects of his discourses, povapyfa 
and todtrefa, Clement gives an account of his acts and journeys, 
and through him, as is fitting, the rules as to organisation are 
made to come. The work or works thus attested would be 
(1) the preachings of Peter, with some reference to Simon Magus ; 
(2) a story of Clement ; (3) acts and preachings of Peter from 
city to city. We may note further that the book is always 
teferred to in the plural, as BiBAo. 
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2. Prefixed to his translation of the Recognitions is a preface 
by Rufinus. He tells us that there were two editions of the dva- 
yveceis (sic) or Recognitions, and that the story of the transforma- 
tion of Simon (he means, I presume, Faustus) is not found in 
one collection. He admits that he has not preserved the order 
of the original, and that there are several things which he has 
omitted. He has left out a dissertation de ingenito Deo 
genitogue, and some other things which clearly went beyond 
his intelligence. Although he says that in other matters he 
gave not only the subject-matter but even the words of the 
original, we may safely conclude that his excisions were con- 
siderable. As he had two versions of the work before him, he 
would feel at liberty to use matter from either; and he would 
omit anything which he thought dull, unedifying, or unorthodox. 
We may notice that he too speaks not of a single book, but 
of a collection of books—corpora librorum. 

3. Coming now to direct external testimony, the first writer 
that it is important to mention is Origen’. In the commentary 
on Genesis, he quotes a passage which is contained in the tenth 
book of the Recognitions as containing the words which Clement 
spoke to his father in the fourteenth book of the wepiodor (év Aaodi- 
xelq év tais mepwdos). Also in the commentary on Matthew? 
he quotes Recogn. vii 38, but not exactly. Both of these are later 
works of Origen. They show that he had before him a work at 
any rate partially identical in subject-matter with our Recogni- 
tions, but with a different division into books, and perhaps a 
different arrangement. This book he calls the zepiodo.. 

4. Eusebius * unfortunately looks upon this literature with the 
contempt that he always felt for anything that did not come 
up to his own standard of orthodoxy. He tells us that besides 
the Epistles there existed under the name of Clement other 
lengthy and verbose writings, that they were of quite recent 
origin, that they contained dialogues of Peter and Apion, and 
that they were very unorthodox. Considerable difficulty has 
been made about these dialogues of Peter and Apion, because as 

* Origen, Philoc. 23. [It should be noted, however, that Robinson Philocalia of 
Origen, p. 1, gives reasons for supposing that the quotation was really made by Basil 


and Gregory in illustration of Origen.] All necessary quotations will be found in 
Harnack, Alichristliche Litteratur p. 219 ff. 


2 Origen, in Matth, Comm. series 77 (Delarue iii 894). 3 Eus, H. E. iii 38. 
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a matter of fact the only Apion dialogues we possess are between 
Clement and Apion. But it may be noticed that the expression 
is not ‘ dialogue’ but ‘ dialogues,’ and I do not see why it should 
not refer to different dialogues in which Peter and Apion re- 
spectively take part, in both cases with Clement: there was no 
need to mention the latter because he is the subject of the 
chapter. We may notice that Jerome as usual quotes Eusebius 
and as usual inaccurately, and that his inaccuracies are followed 
by most other writers. 

5. Epiphanius tells us that the Ebionites! made use of books 
that are called the ‘Journeys of Peter,’ written by Clement (rais 
mepiodois Kadovpévas [lérpov, rats 81a KAnuevtos ypadpeioas). He 
assumes that they were genuine works which had been very 
much corrupted by these heretics, and gives a list of their errors. 

6. The last testimony that it is necessary to quote is that of 
Photius*. He knew a work under the name of ‘ The Recognition 
of Clement the Roman’ or‘ The Acts of Peter.’ To some copies 
there were prefixed a letter of Peter, to others a letter of Clement. 
He conjectures that this would imply two different recensions, 
but does not as a matter of fact appear to have found them. 
The contents were (1) the work called ‘ The Acts of the Apostle 
Peter’; (2) the dialogues with Simon the Sorcerer; (3) the 
‘Recognition’ of Clement and his father and his other brothers. 
He also refers to a dialogue between Peter and Apion, but this 
information seems to come straight from Eusebius. 


As far as the arrangement and plan of the work goes, we may 
now suggest some tentative conclusions, first saying two things 
by way of preface. In the first place we must recognise what 
is a common characteristic of apocryphal and heretical works. 
They have no fixed standard of text. Their aim was in all cases 
speculation or interest, not orthodoxy, and the copies therefore 
might vary indefinitely. Anything interesting might be inserted, 
anything that appeared prolix or unattractive might be omitted. 
Any change or improvement which might occur to the copyist 
might be made. Hence such documents will always present 
a very complicated problem, and any solution must be tentative. 

1 Epiphanius, Haer, xxx 15. 
2 Photius, Bibliotheca codd. 112, 113. 
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A second reason for hesitation and diffidence is the example 
of our predecessors. The number of critics who have attempted 
anything beyond the simplest problems, and have been justified 
by success, is very small: we have an instance in connexion with 
Simon Magus of the way in which late discoveries have completely 
disproved the conjectures of even a competent critic. Asking 
you, then, to believe that I make these suggestions with becoming 
modesty, I would put before you the following conclusions. 

(i) It may be admitted that, as far as regards the dispute with 
Simon, the Recognitions have preserved the original form of the 
work. The original narrative contained a three days’ dispute 
at Caesarea only, concerning the one God and the origin of evil, 
and probably represented Simon as fleeing to Rome as the result 
of it. 

(ii) But we can trace part of the reason why the alteration in 
the Homilies was made. The story of Simon and Faustus was 
no part of the original work. It was, we may suppose, an 
Antiochene legend, introduced as a later embellishment. The 
addition of this made a connexion between the two necessary, 
and so the contests during the journey to Antioch were intro- 
duced—in a very attenuated form in the Recognitions, in a fuller 
form in the Homilies. But they were no part of the original work. 

(iii) The dialogue between Clement and Apion is out of place 
where it occurs in the Homilies ; whether its present form is due 
to the author of the Homilies, or whether it belonged to the 
original collection, we have no means of ascertaining. 

(iv) The original form consisted rather of a collection of works 
than of a single book, works not connected together as ours are. 
We may notice that almost all the writers whom we have quoted 
speak of a collection of books: and the story, as we have it, falls 
into some four well-marked divisions ;—the complete story of 
Clement, Recogn. i and vii-x; the dispute with Simon; the 
journeys and discourses of Peter; the dialogues of Clement and 
Apion. 

(v) To these different parts some of the different names in the 
various passages quoted may have been appropriated, and have 
passed from one part to the whole. The letter of Peter may 
have belonged originally to one part, the letter of James to 


another. But as I hope to show as we proceed, they are all 
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products of one design and plan, coming from one writer or group 
of writers, and we have no need to inquire about older sources 
which in all probability did not exist. 


Let us pass on to the further and more important subject— 
the doctrine and ecclesiastical system of the work. We may, 
I think, group the writer's ideas under three headings :-— 

1. Monotheism : the divine povapy(a. 
2. A somewhat strict morality (woA:reéa). 
3. A curiously heterogeneous ecclesiastical system. 

1. The main idea of the writer is the unity of the Godhead. 
‘The true word is that there is one God, the Creator of the 
world, who is just, and will render to every man according to his 
works,’ In these words we have put before us the purpose which 
controls the whole of the work, and everything else, whether philo- 
sophy or speculation, is subordinate to it. Negatively we find the 
writer defending this creed against the cultivated heathen, against 
the heathen crowd, against astrology and fatalism, against every 
form of what the writer believes to be Christian heresy. There is 
a certain amount of literary propriety in the choice of characters. 
Apion, the old adversary of the Jews, is made the representative 
of cultivated polytheism, and his opponent is Clement. The 
heresy attacked is mainly that of Marcion and the belief in two 
Gods: Simon Magus, the only heretic of the New Testament, 
who was believed to be the origin and source of all heresies, is 
here made the antagonist. There is also a passage to which we 
shall refer later in which the belief that the Son of God must 
be God is disputed. 

So far negatively—now positively. What, to begin with, is 
the source of knowledge? It is Revelation. A comparison 
is made between the Revelation which comes from prophecy 
and Greek philosophy. Philosophy is uncertain, the mere result 
of opinion, constantly changing. Any one is able to believe just 
what he likes. But Revelation is certain. The test of truth 
is the power of prophecy. Any one is able to judge whether 
a person has rightly foretold future events. If he finds such a 
person, he must believe him implicitly. If he finds a mis- 
take, he must hold that he has not rightly understood him. 
To a certain extent Revelation is contained in the scriptures, 
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that is, in the Old Testament. But not every one can use them, 
for they are interpolated. This it is not safe to confess publicly, 
but the true believer must be taught the mystery of the scriptures 
(rd ypadpar), i.e. that those things are true which tell 
us what are the true things about God. Tiveode rpame(irat 
‘Be ye good money-changers,’ is the maxim given. The Law 
as a matter of fact did not come from Moses, for it tells us of the 
death of Moses. The way to distinguish the true from the false 
is by the authority of the true Prophet, who was Himself foretold 
by the Law. As He had said that not one jot or tittle of the 
Law should pass away, it was obvious that anything He had 
destroyed was not the Law. All this is a somewhat bold and 
arbitrary way of dealing with difficulties, but it helps to remind 
us how acute the Old Testament difficulty then was. Marcion 
had put clearly before the Christian world the antithesis of the 
Old and New Testaments, and was really only stating in an 
impossible way exactly what we should say in a possible way. 
He saw that the conception of God in the Old Testament was 
different from that in the New Testament. The habit of mind 
of the time compelled him to assume a different entity for every 
different conception, and he felt it necessary to suppose the exis- 
tence of two Gods. We accept exactly the same facts, but speak 
of the historical evolution of the idea of God or of a progressive 
revelation. So again, the writer of the Clementines says that 
those parts of the Law which Jesus accepted are genuine. We 
say that the Old Testament must be interpreted through the 
New, which has taken to itself the permanent elements of the 
Law. 

Our ultimate authority is the true Prophet. But how are we 
to find Him? The fulfilment of prophecy is our criterion. To 
Peter He has been revealed by a sudden inspiration. But also 
He may be learnt by the knowledge of syzygies or antitheses. 
There are the celestial antitheses, in which the better precedes 
the worse, heaven and earth, day and night, sun and moon, life 
and death, light and dark, Adam and Eve. Then in their terres- 
trial counterparts, owing to the existence of free-will, i.e. sin, 
the worse precedes the better, i.e. God corrects what is done 
wrong by the perverseness of man. Here the order is Cain 
and Abel, the raven and the dove, Ishmael and Isaac, Esau and 
E2 
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Jacob, Aaron and Moses, Elijah and John, Simon and Peter, 
Antichrist and Christ. The main cause of all error is, we are 
told, the imperfect apprehension of the doctrine of antitheses. 
Simon is the left-handed power of God, and of those that have 
not God. Peter was sent second, since first comes disease, then 
healing. This is one of the strange speculative elements of the 
work, yet its meaning is never made clear. But behind it, and 
behind so much Gnostic speculation, is the attempt to explain 
how error could exist. A similar explanation must be given 
of some curious speculations about ‘male and female prophecy, 
the element of error coming into life through what is feminine 
and imperfect. 

At any rate Christ is the true Prophet-who will enable us to 
distinguish what is true from what is false in the scriptures, and the 
name by which He is habitually known is ‘the Prophet’-or ‘the 
Prophet of Truth.’ He is ‘the Son of God, but not God. He 
distinctly said that there were no Gods apart from the Creator of 
the world; He never announced that He Himself was God, but 
pronounced those blessed who recognise Him as the Son of God 
who made.all things. He is only God in the sense that all men 
are. Yet the miraculous birth appears to be accepted, and the 
Jews are mistaken who said that Christ was Son of David but not 
Son of God. He had been incarnate before in Adam and Moses, 
and was the last of the line of prophets. We have not time to 
develop and repeat a great deal of curious speculation that occurs 
about the origin of evil, about the two kingdoms, the kingdom 
of this world and the kingdom of the world to come, about the 
fall of man through the female principle, about the law that 
children born at certain times of the year are necessarily evil. 

Another element which pervades these writings is the belief in 
the existence of magic and witchcraft, and consequently a doctrine 
of demonology. It is difficult for us to realise what a prominent 
element the belief in magic was in the early days of Christianity. 
It was probably the most powerful of all the forms of false teaching 
which the Church had to combat. Its reality was believed in 
equally by its devotees and by the Christian preacher who 
denounced it, only the latter considered it the work of evil spirits, 
and that Christ was stronger than they were. Recent discoveries 
of papyri, and investigations like those of Frazer in the Golden 
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Bough have brought home to us the strength and persistency 
of magical beliefs. Their sway is universal, they are the most 
subtle and persistent opponents of higher creeds. In his dealing 
with magic as elsewhere, therefore, our writer reflects his own 
times. An elaborate demonology helps to explain the existence 
of evil. Simon the typical false teacher is also the magician who 
practises every form of black art. All right opinion is opposed 
to him, but the reality of his power and of the existence of the 
demons is unquestioned. The angels of the lower heavens, grieved 
at the revolt of men, came upon earth to win them back. But 
they themselves were won over, married the daughters of men, 
and taught them magic and the art of healing. Hence sprang the 
giants, their.spirits became demons, and the demons have power 
over men if they eat of the tables of demons. It illustrates very 
clearly the current ideas connected with the sacrifices when we 
are told how these demons have no power except on those who 
worship them in some way, and that it is by eating of the table 
of demons, i.e. of course by partaking of the sacrificial feast in 
the idol temples, or eating of any unclean food, that a man is in 
danger from them. Baptism alone will cleanse from all such evil. 

It is not, I think, wise to go into further detail on the subject 
of the teaching, because by doing so we are liable to obscure 
the main object of the work, i.e. the defence of the Divine 
Unity or Monotheism. All the curious superstitions, or the 
fragments of philosophy, where the writer vacillates between 
sublime truths imperfectly worked out and trifling fancies, are 
introduced simply to defend his main theories. The various 
difficulties of his time, the value of the Old Testament, the origin 
of evil, the existence of error and ignorance, are treated more or 
less satisfactorily, but the ultimate aim of all is the defence and 
establishment of what we may call an Historical Unitarianism. 
And the further aim is to find a common basis for Judaism and 
Christianity. ‘There are two Prophets, Jesus and Moses, and 
God accepts any one who believes in and carries out the teaching 
of either.’ 

One point now must be touched on in concluding this section 
of our subject—the relation to St. Paul. The writer evidently 
knew St. Paul’s Epistles. He was clearly prohibited, by the date 
at which he put his narrative, from any open reference to the 
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Apostle, but—with the possible exception of one passage— 
there is not the slightest sign of anti-Paulinism, and nowhere 
is there any opposition to St. Paul. No doctrine which St. 
Paul preached is attacked; but on the other hand there is a 
complete absence of any idea of Redemption or Atonement. 
St. Paul’s particular teaching has had absolutely no influence on 
the writer. Any one acquainted with the Gnostic systems knows 
how largely the idea of Redemption has influenced their specula- 
tions. Our writer, like the Gnostics, is fond of speculation, but 
he is untouched by the idea of Redemption. Christ is a prophet, 
and only a prophet. 

2. But we must be passing on to our next point, the ethical 
teaching: side by side with the canon of unity is the canon of life 
(xavayv rijs woAtrelas). The writer has a strict, in some directions 
a very strict, rule of life: an ideal morality and formal regulations 
are curiously mingled together. The service pleasing to God is 
summed up as follows:—To worship God only, and to believe 
only in the Prophet of truth; to be baptized unto the remission 
of sins, and thus by the most holy birth to be born again to 
God through the water of salvation; to take no part in the 
table of demons, that is in things offered to idols, or dead, or 
strangled, or captured by beasts; not to live impurely ; to observe 
the times of purification ; to be temperate, given to good works, 
doing no wrong to any; to look for life eternal from God who 
is all-powerful; to seek it by prayers and supplications. In 
one word, to keep ‘the law of the Jews,’ to do to another all that 
a man wishes for himself, to practise philanthropy. God is 
invisible, but man is made in His image. The image of God 
is man, not idols, and we must honour God by doing good to 
man who is made in His image. Absolute poverty is to be 
the rule of life, because man, if he wishes to enjoy the future 
kingdom, ought—by a curious idea of the just balance of good 
and evil—to have no share in the present kingdom: therefore 
Ta Guapriyara. Wine and meat are apparently 
forbidden, but marriage is enjoined ; for it again is an instance 
of the greatness of ‘unity.’ The only passage in which the 
writer approaches eloquence is in the eulogy on the chastity 
of the faithful wife. 


There are two kingdoms. The Prophet of truth, when He came 
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among us, taught us that the God and Maker of all things gave to 
two persons, as it were, two kingdoms, to the good man and to 
the evil, giving to the evil man the kingdom of the present world 
with law, so as to have power to punish the unjust, but to the 
good, the eternal life which is to be . . . For those who have 
decided to win the things of the kingdom which is to come it is 
not right to have any share in the things of this kingdom, except 
water alone and bread, and these just sufficient for life (since it is 
not lawful for any one willingly to die), and also one garment, 
‘for it is not permitted to stand naked, because of the sun that 
seeth all things.’ 

The various difficult moral questions are discussed, just as are 
the difficulties of theology—how far is a belief in goodness 
consistent with the distribution of rewards and punishments in 
this life, the need of immortality, and so on. 

There is in the moral teaching just the same curious relation to 
Judaism as in the theology. The writer claims to be the defender 
of the law—els Oeds, els voyuos, ula édnls is his motto—but it is not 
the Jewish law. The Jewish law is a forgery. The true law was 
that delivered by tradition from Moses to the Seventy, the law 
of Christ which the true prophet has taught. This is described 
and spoken of as the law of the Jews, but the writer really knows 
nothing at all about Judaism. He never has been a Jew or 
brought ia contact with Jews. He has been brought up in a 
curious moral atmosphere in which a Christian morality has been 
combined by tradition with some strange and curious customs. 
As in theology, he is attempting to put forward a compromise 
in which Judaism and Christianity may meet. 

3. The third main idea on which he insists is that of certain 
points of Church order. He is a strenuous maintainer of 
Episcopacy, and in accordance with ecclesiastical tradition he 
makes Clement the mouthpiece through whom the apostolic 
ordinances are given. The letter of Clement narrates how he was 
made bishop by Peter, and gives an address of Peter describing 
the order and functions of the ministry. At each place that 
Peter visits we are told how he organises the church and appoints 
the bishop. Episcopacy is to the writer another instance of the 
value of unity, as are Monotheism and Monogamy. 

Side by side with Church order, very great stress is laid upon 
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baptism. ‘For thus did the Prophet swear to us, saying, Verily 
I say unto you, unless ye be born again with living water into 
the name of the Father, of the Son, of the Holy Ghost, ye shall 
in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ Do not think 
that if you are the most pious man that was ever born, but are 
unbaptized, you can have any hope. By baptism a man is free 
from evil spirits, and has power over evil spirits in others. 

So far the writer adopts the current ecclesiastical system, 
but he adds a habit or custom of daily washing. The Eucharist 
with him is with bread and salt and probably water ; there is also 
a curious oath by the four elements which each initiated member 
of the Church has to take. 

Enough detail has been given to show the curious jumble 
in the writer’s mind. Whence did all these elements come ? 

The source of certain of them is known. About the year 222, 
a certain Alcibiades of Apamea appeared in Rome with a book 
called the ‘Book of Elkesai’—so Hippolytus tells us; and the 
doctrine which it taught is also known from a fragment of Origen 
and from the account of some obscure heretics—Ebionites Ossenes 
or Sampsaeans—described by Epiphanius. A large number of 
the more curious customs and speculations of the Clementines 
are clearly identical with tenets of these heretics, and may 
reasonably be believed to have the same source: such are the 
successive incarnations of Christ, abstinence from meat, repeated 
washings, discouragement of virginity, the oaths by the powers 
of nature, the Eucharist in bread and water. The same heretics. 
also taught the doctrine of the two kingdoms, and called Christ 
the Prophet of truth. 

Now is all this an original element in the Clementines? It 
is necessary to ask this question because a theory has been pro- 
pounded by Dr. Bigg’, that the original elements were orthodox 
and the Ebionite or Elkesaite element was a later addition or 
corruption. His object is to account for the curious combination 
of episcopal orthodoxy and heretical teaching. But it seems to 
me that his theory can hardly be accepted, and that he is really 
turning the documents upside down. The answer to him is, I think, 
simply this, that in the more orthodox form of the work—the 
Recognitions—the orthodoxy has been gained by the elimination 

} Studia Biblica vol. ii p..157. 
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of what is most clearly unorthodox, and the general phraseology 
is still Ebionite; for instance, Christ is always called the Prophet 
or the Prophet of truth. Moreover Elkesaite or Ebionite doc- 
trines are found in passages which do not belong to the Homilies. 
Personally I have no doubt that the heretical elements form part 
of the original form of the work. How then do we account for 
the growth of the work with its Catholic elements? I would 
make the following suggestions. 

(1) We know that there was a body of Jewish Christians who 
accepted the doctrine of the Virgin birth, and who in the time of 
Justin were considered by him sufficiently orthodox to be mem- 
bers of the Church. Now our author accepts the Virgin birth, 
he calls Christ the Son of God, he accepts too the Trinitarian 
formula for baptism. All this might suggest that he belonged 
to some such community. Moreover his Judaism is very slight. 
He accepts the compromise of Acts xv, and he carefully avoids 
any attacks on St. Paul, although he has not learnt much from 
him. 

(2) Being a member of such a body, he would naturally accept 
the Church order of the day, and his organisation is just that 
which would belong to the end of the second or beginning of the 
third century. 

(3) He has no desire to form a sect. He wishes to guide the 
teaching of the Church. This again will exactly harmonise with 
the date we have mentioned. We know it as the period of the 
Monarchian Controversies. It was the time when the Church 
had to defend the divine unity against Gnosticism and Polytheism, 
and when it had to answer the question, How is your belief in the 
divinity of the Son consistent with this unity? Tradition made 
Christ the Son of God, and gave Him divine honours. When 
the question was asked, there were ultimately only two solutions : 
on the one side the doctrine of the Trinity, on the other 
Unitarianism. Our author shares the traditional belief of the 
Church that Christ is the Son of God, and he has the baptismal 
formula; but he goes back from these. In an acceptance of the 
divine unity he will find a common standing for Judaism and 
Christianity. And so he defends Unitarianism against the Church 
teaching that the Son of God must be God, as well as against 
Polytheism and Marcionism. 
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The following points then seem to me clear :—There is a 
distinct doctrinal unity about the whole collection of works. 
This represents not so much a sect as an individual, although 
an individual brought up under peculiar conditions. What- 
ever the exact form which the work originally took, it was, like 
a very different series of works, the Leucian Acts, the creation 
of the imagination of the author. Some traditions may have 
given him hints, the customs and usages of the sect in which 
he was brought up suggested some less important elements ; 
but for our purpose, whether as regards doctrine or ecclesi- 
astical organisation, it is the product of a curious, versatile, 
unequally developed mind, writing at the close of the second 
or beginning of the third century. As a story the work was 
a success, as a contribution to serious thought it was a failure. 
Harnack is right in setting it aside in working out the develop- 
ment of Christian thought. It is not important as preserving old 
traditions, nor as contributing much to the future. But it has an 
interest, and a very definite one, as a picture and representation 
of the age. Its very superstition, its very inequality, its curious 
want of selection and proportion, its combinations of elevated 
philosophy imperfectly understood with a somewhat degraded 
imagination, make it an admirable reflex of much of the thought 
of the time. Magic, Astrology, Fatalism, Platonism, Stoicism, 
scraps from the Universities and scraps from the gutter, made 
a typical picture of what many people thought and believed 
when Christianity was striving to introduce a more healthy rule 
of life and thought. The Clementine literature is outside the 
current of Church life; it did little to help the development of 
Christian thought: but it reflects and represents many phases 
of the times of failing heathenism which our imagination would 
quite fail to realise without its assistance. 


A. C. HEADLAM. 
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AN ENTIRE SYRIAC TEXT OF THE ‘APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH ORDER.’ 


ALtTHouGH the Greek Text of the ‘Apostolic Church Order’ has 
been edited some six times, and of late with considerable critical 
apparatus by such eminent scholars as Funk and Harnack, the text 
is nevertheless far from perfect. As the Greek codices are but 
few, the versions are of great weight in settling doubtful readings. 
The Ethiopic was published by Ludolf, the Bohairic by Tattam, the 
Sahidic by Lagarde, a fragment of the Syriac (about two-fifths) also 
by Lagarde, and a fragment of the Latin quite lately by Hauler. I am 
happy to be able now to add to these a complete Syriac translation, 
which owing to its fidelity is of primary importance. This Syriac version 
is contained in Cod. Cantab. O. 0. 1, 2, or the so-called ‘Malabar 
Bible,’ where it takes the third place in the Syriac Octateuch, viz. 
immediately after the two books of the ‘Testament of the Lord’’. 
Although this Codex is of considerable age (xi or xii century) and 
therefore of proportionate importance, it is in parts so illegible that 
an edition from it would have been impossible, if the kindness of 
Monsignor Rahmani, the Uniat Patriarch of Antioch, had not 
enabled me to obtain photographs of his Mosul Codex, in which, 
foll. 348 a, col. 1—349 a, col. 1, the ‘ Apostolic Church Order’ is found 
written throughout in a beautifully clear hand. The text of the latter 
I found to be practically identical with that of the Cod. Cantab., the 
variants being all very slight and only touching orthography: the 
Codex Sangermanensis (Lagarde’s text) is somewhat more divergent. 
The Sahidic version has as yet not been made use of in the critical 


[Zhe text follows on pp. 60-73: the introduction is continued on p. 74-] 
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THIRD BOOK OF CLEMENT. TEACHING OF 
THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


1. Rejoice, O sons and daughters, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. John and Matthew and Peter and Andrew and Philip 
and Simon and James and Nathanael and Thomas and Cephas and 
Bartholomew and Judas, son of James, we being all by command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ gathered together, as He commanded us: 
‘Before you are about to divide the eparchies by lot, [first] reckon 
the places of number (sic): the authority of bishops, the seals of the 
priests, the attendance of the deacons, the instructions of the readers, 
the blamelessness of the widows, and all things that are required for 
the foundation and the stability of the Church, in order that when 
they know the pattern of these heavenly things, they may be warned 
and keep themselves from all fault, knowing that they have an account 
to give in that great day of judgement of the things, which, having 
heard, they did not keep.’ And He commanded us to send forth His 
words into all the world. 

2. Therefore it seemed good unto us, for a testimony and admoni- 
tion of the brotherhood, that we should, as far as our Lord had 
revealed to each one of us, according to the will of God through 
the Holy Ghost, enjoin upon you words of admonition. 

3. JoHN sarp: Brethren, as we know that we shall have to give 
account concerning the things that have been commanded us, let us 
not be accepters of persons, one of another, but in case any one is 
thought to say anything not suitable, let him be contradicted. 

Now it seemed good unto all that John should speak first. 

4. JOHN sap: There are two ways, one of life and one of death; 
but there is much difference between these two ways; for the way 
of life is this: first, Thou shalt love God, thy Maker, from thy whole 
heart, and thou shalt praise Him that redeemed thee from death ; 
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which indeed is the firsi commandment ; and a second is: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself ; which indeed is the second command- 
ment. These are they on which hang all the Law and the Prophets. 

5. MATTHEW sAID: Whatsoever things thou wouldest not should 
be done unto thee, even those do not thou unto another; that is: 
whatsoever thou hatest, do not to another. The teaching of these 
words speak thou, O our brother Peter. 

6. Peter samp: Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not commit 
adultery, thou shalt not commit fornication, thou shalt not corrupt 
boys, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not be a sorcerer, thou shalt 
not be an enchanter, thou shalt not kill a child at the birth, neither 
after it has been born shalt thou kill it, thou shalt not covet what 
is thy neighbour’s, thou shalt not break thine oath, thou shalt not 
bear false witness, thou shalt not speak evil, thou shalt not cherish 
anger, thou shalt not be double-minded, nor double-tongued, for 
a double tongue is a snare of death; thy speech shall not be vain 
nor lying, thou shalt not be over-reaching nor rapacious, neither an 
accepter of persons, nor of evil disposition, nor a boaster; thou shalt 
not take evil counsel against thy neighbour, neither shalt thou hate 
any man, but some thou shalt rebuke, and on some thou shalt have 
mercy, and for others thou shalt pray, and others thou shalt love 
more than thyself. 

7. ANDREW SAID: My son, flee from all evil and from all the like 
of it. Thou shalt not be a man of anger, for anger leadeth to murder, 
for wrath is a male demon ; thou shalt not be envious, nor quarrelsome, 
nor passionate, for from these things arise murder. 

8. PHLip sap: My son, be not full of concupiscence, for con- 
cupiscence leads to fornication and inflameth men towards it, for 
concupiscence is a female demon, and the former destroys with anger, 
the latter with pleasure, those into whom they enter. But the way of 
the evil spirit is the sin of the soul, and when she has a little place 
of entrance, she enlarges as it were herself, and she brings that soul 
unto all evil things, and she does not let that man look and see the 
truth. Let there be measure to your wrath, and within a short space 
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* So in L. : wanting in C, and M. L. and C. 
* C. fol. 315 5, col. 2, first lines illegible. TL. 
Soin L.: M. pul. 

* From here down to end of col. 2, C. perfectly clear to read. 

wanting in L. 

4 In C, by a later hand wrongly corrected into J\.\s0. 
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govern and restrain it, lest it should hurry you into an evil deed. For 
wrath and evil pleasure, when they tarry long with a man, in a while 
become demons, and when a man yields to them they swell up in 
his soul and become larger, and they lead him to deeds of wicked- 
ness, and they mock him and take a delight in the ruin of the man. 

g. Simon saID: My son, speak not foul things, neither be of 
high looks, for from these things arise adulteries. 

10. JAMEs SAID: My son, thou shalt not be a soothsayer, for this 
leads thee to idolatry, nor an enchanter, nor a teacher of strange and 
pagan teachings, nor a purifier’, neither shalt thou desire to know 
these things [nor to hear them], for from all these arise idolatries. 

11. NATHANAEL SAID: My son, thou shalt not be a liar, for lying 
leads to theft, nor a lover of silver, neither vainglorious, for from all 
these things arise thefts. My son, thou shalt not be a murmurer, 
because murmuring leads to blasphemy, nor proud and lifted up, 
neither a thinker of evil things, for from all these arise blasphemies : 
but be thou meek and humble, because the meek and humble inherit 
the kingdom of heaven ; be thou long-suffering, merciful, a peacemaker, 
pure in heart from all evil, and ever peaceable, good, keeping and 
trembling at the words which thou hast heard. Thou shalt not exalt 
thyself, neither shalt thou give thy soul (neither shall thy soul walk, 
soll) with the haughty, but with the righteous and the poor shalt 
thou have thy conversation ; the dispensations that befall thee consider 
as good things, knowing that without God nothing happens. 

12. THomas saip: My son, him who speaketh to thee the Word 
of God and is to thee the cause of life and giveth thee the seal in 
Christ, him shalt thou love as the apple of thine eye; remember 
him by night and day and honour him as God, for where the Lord’s 
power? is spoken of there is the Lord. Thou shalt seek his face daily 
and the rest of the saints, in order that thou mayest find rest in their 


1 Pretending to cleanse by lustrations and charms ; mepixa8alpar, 

? The Syriac retains the play on words of the Greek («vpsdrns—xdpios), and as 
English idiom does not allow the use of ‘lordship’ here, I venture to translate 
‘the Lord’s power’ in order to preserve the point. The Bohairic CO TENCAXI 
SLILET OC MAHT : ‘where the “word of lordship” is’ does not really 
represent a different Greek : cf. the Sahidic. 
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1 L. 

7 Wanting in L. * L. kassa® with nun erased. 

12 End of fragment published by Lagarde. 


13 In C. end of col. 2. 
1# In C. first readable word of col. 3 of fol. 315 4. 
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words, for in cleaving to the saints thou shalt be sanctified. Thou shalt 
honour him as much as thou art able with thy sweat and with the labour 
of thy hands, for if the Lord has deigned to give thee spiritual food 
and drink and eternal life at his hands, much more art thou bound 
to present to him perishable and temporal food, for ‘The labourer 
is worthy of his hire,’ and ‘The ox that treadeth out [the corn] thou 
shalt not muzzle,’ and ‘No man planteth a vineyard and eateth not 
of the fruits thereof.’ 

13. CEPHAS SAID: Thou shalt not make schisms, but thou shalt 
pacify those who contend, and thou shalt judge uprightly ; thou shalt 
not accept persons in rebuking him who is in transgression, for riches 
are of no avail before the Lord, neither doth He give preference 
to the mighty nor doth beauty profit, but with Him there is equality 
for all things. In thy prayer thou shalt not hesitate which shall be: 
Yea or Nay. Thou shalt not stretch out thy hand for receiving, 
whilst thou closest it from giving. If thou hast anything in thy hand, 
give it as a redemption for thy sins; neither shalt thou hesitate in 
giving, nor yet when thou givest shalt thou murmur, for know thou 
who is the good Bestower of thy reward. Thou shalt not turn thy 
face away from him who is in need, but thou shalt share with thy 
brother at all times, and thou shalt not say that they are thine, for 
if in things that perish not ye are fellows, how much more in cor- 
ruptible things ? 

14. BARTHOLOMEW SAID: We exhort you, brethren, that while 
there is time and ye have those with you amongst whom to practise 
good works, ye withhold not anything at all that ye possess, for the 
day of the Lord is near, in which all things perish together with 
the evil one, for our Lord shall come and His reward with Him. 
Unto yourselves be lawgivers, unto yourselves be good counsellors, 
being taught of God. Keep those things which thou hast received, 
adding nought unto them neither taking away from them. 

15. PETER saip: Brethren, the remaining matters of instruction 
the Scripture shall teach ; but the things we have been commanded 
we will command and teach. 

16. ALL samp: Let Peter speak. If there should be in a place 
few men and not many people of those who are able to make an 
election of a bishop, to the extent of twelve men(?), let them write to(?) 

F2 
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the churches which are near, where there is a church established, in 
order that when from thence three men, chosen and approved, have 
come, they may elect one who is worthy, if there is a man who 
has a good repute from the Gentiles, if he is not a sinner, if he is not 
full of anger, if he is a lover of the poor, if he is modest, if he is 
not drunken, not a fornicator, not an oppressor or a slanderer, or an 
accepter of persons, or the like of these. It is a good thing if he be 
without wife, but if not, he should be from (sic) one wife, one who can 
impart discipline’, one who is able to explain the Scriptures, but if he 
knows not letters, he shall be meek and humble, and in love towards all 
men he shall abound, lest in anything the bishop be blamed of the many. 

17. JOHN SAID: The bishop who shall be appointed, when he 
knows the zeal and the love of God of those who are with him, 
shall appoint two priests whom he shall have proven. 

ALL replied to this and said: Not two, but three, for there are 
twenty-four priests, twelve at the right and twelve at the left. 


18. JoHN sarp: Well do ye remember, my brethren ; for those at 
the right, when they have received the vials from the archangels, 
offer to the Lord, but those at the left bear rule over the multitude 
of the angels. It is befitting then that those should be priests 
who have already for some time been separated from the world, 
removed some way from intercourse with women, generous towards 
mankind, accepting the person of no man, sharers in the Mysteries? 
with the bishop and fellow helpers, gathering together the people, 
rejoicing * with the shepherd and giving him rest. The priests who 
are at the right, however, have the care of those who labour at the 
altar, that they give praise and blame‘ where it is needful. But the 
priests, who are at the left, have the care of the multitude of the 
people, that they be quiet® and without tumult, taught as they are 
beforehand to behave in all submission. But when a man, being 
admonished, answers rebelliously, those who are at the altar, being of 
one mind, shall unanimously condemn such a man to what he meriteth, 
in order that the rest c!so may have fear,—lest, accepting one 
another’s persons, the evil-doers spread, and the evil feed on the 
multitude and spread like a cancer and all be taken captive. 

19. JAMES SAID: The reader shall first be appointed, after he 
has been tried with much trial, not loquacious, not a drunkard, not 


* Sah. translates ‘having children’ péroxos. 

? The Syriac—literally : ‘sons of the mysteries’ [or ‘ secrets’] ‘of the bishop ’— 
need mean no more than ‘secretaries to the bishop’; but the Greek ovppioras 
suggests that the true reference is to the Concelebration of the Eucharist. 

* One word in Syriac as in Greek, mpo6vpoupévous. 

* Two words in Syriac. 5 eborabhop. 
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a jester, well-behaved, well-inclined, listening to reason, of good will, 
that at the Lord’s assemblies on the first day of the week he arrive 
before the others, obedient, familiar with the [ Divine] histories, 
knowing that he takes the place of an evangelist, for’ that he fills 
the ears of the ignorant shall be considered as written before God. 

20. MATTHEW SAID: Three deacons shall be appointed, for it is 
written that by the mouth of two or three witnesses is established 
every word of the Lord. Now they shall be tried in all service’, 
witnessed to by all the congregation, once only married, bringing up 
children, modest, meek, peaceable, not murmuring, not double-tongued, 
not wrathful, for wrath brings a wise man to ruin, neither accepting 
the person of a rich man nor oppressing a poor one, not using 
much wine, very ascetic and laborious, spurring [others] on in hidden 
good works, urging and forcing those of the brethren who have 
possessions to stretch out their hand to give ; and they shall themselves 
also be liberal in giving and be fellow sharers, honoured by the people 
with all honour and authority and reverence, diligently looking for 
those who walk not orderly, with some using instruction, with others 
persuasion, with others admonition and rebuke, others who show 
complete contempt dismissing, knowing that those who are contentious, 
or despisers, or slanderers, rank themselves in opposition to Christ. 

21. CepHas saiD: Three widows shall be appointed: two, who 
persevere in prayer, because of all those who are in temptations and 
for revelations and instructions concerning what is required; but one, 
who, abiding with those who are tried by sickness, is of good service, 
watchful, informing the priests of what is necessary: not lovers of filthy 
lucre, avoiding much wine in order that they may be able to watch 
in the night service of those who are sick, and in whatever other 
good works one desires to do; for these things too are the first good 
treasures of the Lord. 

22. ANDREW SAID: Deacons, doers of good works, by night and 
day they shall go round in every place, not neglecting a poor person 
and they shall not accept the person of a rich one, but they shall 
know him who is straightened [by poverty], and they shall not let 
him lack he ‘blessings’, but those who are able they shall urge 
to lay up for themselves treasures in good works, paying ready heed 
to the words of our Teacher: ‘Ye have seen Me hungry, and ye 
have not given Me to eat.’ For those who have ministered well and 
without reproach have prepared for themselves the degree of shepherds. 


The Syriac seems to have read 1) gummaciv (Jlsas9 Sor), but the terse saying 
runs best if we read 7d éummAody (part. neut.). Words spoken to the ignorant 
are never lost but written down before God. 

? ‘Diaconate ’ Syr. 

* Syr. read etAoyia instead of Acyia =‘ collection.’ 
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23. Puitip saip: The layman shall obey the commands for laymen, - 
submitting to those who are constant at the altar. Every man in his 
place shall please the Lord. Show no enmity to one another con- 
cerning what is appointed [on points of .rank?]. Let every one 
[remain] in that wherein he was called by God. Let not the one 
hinder the course of the other, for neither do the angels work any- 
thing beyond whatsoever is appointed unto them. 

24. ANDREW SAID: [It would be] very good, my brethren, if we 
established ministries for the women. 

25. PETER SAID: Having given commandment and directions con- 
cerning all these things, we have come thus far. Now we will give 
careful teaching concerning the Sacrifice of the Body and Blood. 

Joun saip: Ye have forgotten, my brethren, that our Teacher, when 
He asked for the bread and the cup, and blessed them, saying: ‘ This 
is My Body and My Blood,’ did not permit these [the women] to 
remain with us. 

26. MaRTHA sarD (concerning Mary): I saw‘ her laughing between 
her teeth exultingly. 

Mary saipD: I did not really laugh, only I remembered the words 
of our Lord and I exulted; for ye know that He told us before, 
when He was teaching: ‘The weak shall be saved through the strong.’ 

27. CEPHAS SAID: We ought to remember several things, for it 
does not beseem women that they should approach the Sacrifice with 
heads uncovered, but with heads covered. 

28. JAMES saip: How then with regard to the women can we 
fix any ministry, except that they strengthen and keep vigil for those 
women who are in want? 

29. Puitip saip: Lo, brethren, this we tell you with regard to 
liberality in giving: He that doeth good works lays up and prepares 
for himself a good treasure, for that the workman lays* up a treasure 
for himself in the kingdom shall be reckoned as written before God. 

30. PETER saip: These things, brethren, we have commanded, not 
by constraint, as if we had power over any one, but as being commanded 
by our Lord. We beseech you to keep the commandments, not 
taking anything from them, nor adding unto them, in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be praise, world without end. Amen. 

The third book of Clement is finished. The teaching of the 
twelve Apostles. 


? Syr. possibly: ‘she saw.’ See note, p. 79: perhaps idov, ‘ behold.’ 
? Syr. read an infinitive plor vo. 
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apparatus ; Harnack refers to it only a few times and did not study 
the Sahidic text itself. Its value is indeed less, I should think, 
than that of the Syriac, as it gives now and then a deliberately new 
turn to a Greek sentence, which of course can hardly be wondered 
at in the clumsy Coptic. Still, in several instances it helps largely to 
restore the correct text, and in other instances, where it agrees with 
the Syriac, its testimony is almost decisive. I have therefore collated 
the Sahidic throughout. In the notes which follow the text I have 
gathered together the result of a study of both texts in comparison 
with the Greek; this is done, however, in such a way that I do not 
repeat the critical apparatus of Harnack, but only complete it’. As 
of importance for the general questions of authorship, date and 
sources, attention may be drawn to the heading in the Syriac, 
& Jhaiadso, (or perhaps didacxadia) dddexa 
drogtédwy, and also to the changes in ch. 27. Furthermore, as the 
Syriac version is now known in its entirety, it is no longer possible 
to suppose that the Syriac as published by Lagarde is a version 
of the mutilated Greek recension preserved to us in Codd. Ottob. 
et Mosq.; the Syriac translator possessed the complete Greek text. 
The fact that Lagarde’s fragment is of equal extent with Codd. Ottob. 
et Mosq. may still have its origin in some marginal notation of the 
Greek original, or may, both in the Syriac and the Greek, be the result 
of a comparison with the A:day7. 


NOTES. 


1. The title of the present Syriac, rav da8exa is 
the simplest form occurring in any text or version at present known; 
it is probably also the most original, as it coincides with the title of 
the famous document which it endeavoured successfully to supplant 
{cf. Harnack, Didache, p. 223 ff.]. Lagarde’s Syriac omits the word 
‘twelve,’ and adds ‘in which those words are contained which each 
of the apostles spoke.’ — Sah. adds jpév after vioi and Ovyarépes. — 
Syr. and Sah. add jpéy after xvpiov.— Sah. (Mexac) ‘Saith 
John,’ &c, — Sah. “fovdas ddedgis Syr. “lovdas vids "lax.— Sah. 
Tov Tod Sah. omits xaOds, adds after 
éragev jpiv.—Sah. EXWTH, 92 
OH EX THY TI: literally, ‘You have 


1 My sincere thanks are due to Canon Armitage Robinson, who generously put 
at my disposal the notes he made some years ago of the readings of the Vienna MS. 
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not yet divided the lands among you ; before (mpé roi lit.) you divide 
them among you so that each one take his place according to your 
number, fix the dignities of the bishops,’ &c. The first part of the 
sentence seems faulty, the Bohairic by a slight change (twice omitting 
the letter ¥) reads, ‘we had not yet divided the lands among us,’ 
and treats it as a parenthesis. The word ‘fix’ (Tuycy) is possibly 
meant as equivalent for navrav jpar. 
Syr. peo ‘before you are about to divide’ 
is a perfectly natural construction, whereas the Greek mpd rod péAnere 
is simply an impossibility. To look upon MéAdere «.7.A. as a 
quotation (as Harnack seems to do, printing MéA\ere with capital M) 
is hardly feasible, and has the Syriac against it. Syr. (\amawh) reads 
xatadoyicacGe instead of -cOa, and restores the syntax of the Greek.— 
Syr. rémovs dpOpod, for these last words see Sah. above.—Syr. dgiav. 
Syr. mapedpiav.— Syr. but the Sah. also 
uses both words Tefite ... Taxpo eRoA 
‘and all other things whereby to make the foundation of the Church 
strong.’—Sah, Adyov Syr. rods Adyous abroi eis A. 

2. In the Sah. the clause mpés imduynow . .. vovberiay is lifted out of 
the phrase and added on at the end in freer rendering. According to 
collation of Canon A. Robinson, Cod. Vindob. reads not vovéecias 
(Harnack), but vovdeoiav.—Sah. rod Geod matpds.—Syr. Is 
‘words of remembrance,’ instead of Aéyov. 

5. Sah. Syr. et Cod. Ottob. wav & pi) yevéoOar oor oi Dro 
touréotw puoeis pi od b€ mérpe adedpe 
pou Sidou avrois rovTey ray Adyar, 

6. Sah. et Syr. put od dappaxetoers before od payevoes.—Sah. instead 
of oix od only pe 
‘thou shalt not lie.’ 

7. Sah. NTRLECTE ‘and hate all evil,’ 
instead of amd mavrés Spoiou 

8. Sah. adds or Big, after mpds éavrny.—Sah. reads, 
‘and if the dapdémnov of anger joins the one of lust, then they destroy 
those who shall receive them’; of the latter part of this reading there 
is a trace in Cod. Vindob. «io8exouévouvs aird.—Sah. instead of Spayeiav 
ciadvow ox has ‘when he sees a small place where to enter.’ Sah. 
inserts (after xaxd) mvevpara éavroi kali Epxerat els, and omits before 
mdvra,—According to collation of Canon A. Robinson, Cod. Vindob. 
has cidew, not ideivy,.—Sah. omits xara émiraow,—Sah. 9,OTAIM 
Ep ‘when they have dominion over 
a man,’ for the Greek émrpéWp airois 6 dvOpwmos. According to collation 
of Canon A. Robinson, Cod. Vindob. seems to have émorpéyerat.— 
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Sah. NCJWNE 9,2 = xrevifovres or dvedifovres, This 
is perhaps a clerical error: compare NOG ‘great,’ and NoGTeg, 

11. Sah. and Boh. instead of «Aomj» have Prachnpiay, perhaps a 
clerical error; compare with 
xI0%E.—Salt. omits drdvrev. According to collation of Canon A. 
Robinson, Cod. Vindob. has net amavrws (Harnack) but ardvrev.—Sah. 
‘quarrels,’ instead of as Bda- 
odnpia occurs immediately before, the Sahidic reading seems preferable. 
—Sah. ‘let Aim be meek,’ Boh. ‘be show meek.’—Sah. xAnpovo- 
phooves ti yv.—Sah. eipnvorods, after 
#xovoas, whereby the sense of the passage is restored.—Sah. instead of 
dvaorpapnon has EKEA TZ AME ‘while thou increasest more.’ 

instead of dxaxos. 

12. Syr. &v instead: of év xvpig. Syr. adds ‘ holy’ after opayis. 
—Cod. Vindob. has not the same 
in Cod. Ottob.—Sah. and Cod. Ottob. ce airod dobjvai ao, 
Sah. after adds mvevparixdy, and after mérov, after 
RuKe adds TAp ‘for it is written.’ 

13. Sah. paraphrases cipyvetous NET 
ECEIPHNHK ‘reconcile him who quarrels 
that they be in peace-with one another.’ It is possible, however, that 
the reading of Mosq. ovvdya twa mpds Erepov is in some way 
connected with this: 9,eTM = cvrdya.—Sah. with Cod. Ottob. 
(EKXTUE). Sah. instead of rwd has rdv duaprévra [MENT AY 
epmoKe] which is not improbably the true reading, as the present 
text rwa is somewhat odd, and as the Syr. indirectly supports it by 
its add. dvra (rova[yapr|ovra).—Syr. Lagarde agias, Syr. Mos. and Cantab. 
agiav. Sah. dgiwpa, but also as object, not sudj., of the verb.—Sah. 
ALEYT ALA ETE = ‘he does not justify, acquit.’ The change of subj. 
in mpoxpive and dpedci is very awkward, but text and versions are too 
explicit.—Syr. neut. [eodads]. Sah. has xpiva dixaov instead of 
ioérns and omits mavrev,—Syr. Lag. rais mpooevyais. Syr.Cantab. and Mos. 
with Sah. rj mpooevyp.—Sah. after deyuxnons adds ‘thinking whether what 
thou askest will be or not.’—Syr. adds: after mérepov esotr0.—Syr. Lag. 
dyramddoua, Syr. Cantab. and Mos. dvramoddrns. Syr. cov. Sah. dre 
dorw [MARRE} 6 rod p. dvr.—Syr. Mos. and Cantab. mdvra 
xpdvov, Sah, ‘in everything.’ Sah. r@ Seopévm.—Sah, év rois dpOdpros ... 
ois POaprois. Syr. with Cod. Vind. péaprois. 
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14. Sah. éperd, the same as in 30(‘fcortc). Sah. é¢’ dco» inst. of 
és. Sah. seems to have read obs épyd{yabeiv divalabde (ETE 
OCENGORR Mep Mma-s).— Syr. 
yous? go (for «is ovs) ‘with’ or ‘by whom.’ The Greek text as it 
stands is very harsh, if not impossible. According to collation of Canon 
A. Robinson, Cod. Vindob. has gyerat cis obs reads 
€& ob dav éxnre with Cod. Vind., Sah. also omits ¢fovciay but adds 
be lawgivers,’ although absent from the Greek, is supported by Sah. 
Boh. Ethiopic and by the Epistle of Barnabas. 

15. Sah. dvdpes ddepoi.—Syr. and Sah. read ipas after d8agovew, but 
the Sah. is somewhat different throughout: ‘Men, brethren, a// the 
other precepts of the Holy Scriptures swffice to teach you; let us, how- 
ever, speak what we have been commanded. Then [rére] it pleased all 
to let Peter speak.’ 

16. Sah. ‘When there is a place with few faithful men in it, the 
number not yet having increased so as to enable them to arrange a 
Viguopa,’ &c. — Syr. = — Syr. (yamay) and Sah. 
(CEXOKIRRAZE) change the participle Soxpdcavres ‘into a finite verb 
(doxudowow), thereby restoring the syntax which in Greek was at fault, as 
no verb followed after érws. Neither Syr. nor Sah. translates 8oxmj in any 
way.—Sah. adds rot rovrov after dvra.—Syr. wor oh? bhiags 
and Sah. (ECOCAT COUNT Me) insert pi dpyidos after imdpye.— 
Sahidic has all these qualifications in plur., the Bohairic in-sing. 

18. Syr. 045 is no doubt the rendering 
of iin Kexpouxdras, hence the words CO eAwico? show that the 
Syriac read (instead of émi rG xéopq) ‘separated from the world,’ 
which makes much better sense, although unsupported by text or 
versions.—Syr. Jhaas/ instead of ddeApérnra.—The Syriac inserts 
between and riv mowéva, and some prepos. is indeed 
absolutely required, as mpoévpéopa cannot be joined with acc. of person, 
although Sah. boldly translates, ‘that they may love their shepherd.’ 
Should not spo6vpoupévous be translated ‘ being zealous[ly active] before 
the shepherd’? The word somjv for bishop, although drag dey. in 
our document, occurs very frequently in the Zestamentum Domint.— 
The agreement of the Syr. gol) (xomévres) with the Sah. (NET P,0CcE 
=xomévres) makes it certain that one has to read in the Greek rav 
komudvrev instead of rav émoxdreav, which is inexplicable in the context. 
— loo = omits parov.—Syr. and 
Sah. ETpe*sqyjuote show that in Greek the infinitive after tmorayj 
has been left out, probably imdpyew.— Syr. suggests 
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vonoarres instead of momoavres: the former fits the context better than 
the latter and is supported by Sah. EP NOTWT 
OCTMWALH ‘being of one heart and mind.—The Greek, 
which from pnrore onwards is evidently defective, has to be restored from 
Syr. as follows : [edv] mpdowmov AdBwow [rorunowow of adixoivres} 
kai émi mAciov [7d ox] &s yayypawa, or words to that 
effect. That the words in brackets are no interpolation of the Syriac 
translator is shown not only by the fact that they restore the evidently 
faulty Greek text, but also by the Sahidic, where émi mhciov veyunOj 
finds no equivalent, but NY Ep OFaRLOOLRLE is no doubt the 
rendering of vou ox, which besides as allusion to 2 Tim. ii 17 is 
extremely probable.—Instead of mpécwmov the Sah. has 
Mice ApicKe, which is perhaps best given by ‘they disagree’ [it 
occurs again in No. 20 Ep,eMnpeqapicKke, but there is no corre- 
sponding word in the present Greek text, the Boh. gives e9,a nayoRs). 
This suits the context exceedingly well, the presbyters are being ad- 
monished to be of one mind and heart (rd év vonaavres), lest when they 
differ amongst themselves, the evildoer grow bold, the evil increase, 
&c.; indeed in this exhortation to unity the sudden warning against 
mpocwrodnyia seems out of place. 

22. Syr. inserts xai before Syr. suggests the 
reading «vAoyias instead of Aoyias, which however is supported by the Latin 
‘collecta.’ Sah. Boh. which Tattam trans- 
lates ‘store of provisions,’ on what authority I know not.—Instead of 
rérov moienxdv, which is supported by the Latin and the Syriac, the 
Sahidic has NOSMAPPHCIA Eftacyuwc, on which Lagarde remarks 
*MACIUWC = womerxds quidem scribere facile erat sed quomodo 
ppHCIa emendarem, nesciebam.’ 

23. supports the reading mpooréyyacr.— = Lat. 
‘domino’ of Verona Fragm., as against r@ 6e@ of Greek text and of the 
Sahidic.—The final clause 6 érepos rot érépov riv is given in 
a somewhat different form in the Sahidic, ‘ No one shall make enquiry 
after the stumbling of his neighbour in the course [way, walk of life? 
8pépos] in which he runs, for neither do the angels exceed the command 
of the Lord.’ This seems much more in keeping with the whole 
context ; moreover the discrepancy of the Latin (‘locum inuadat’), the 
variants in the Greek, and the strange expression Spépov mapatéuver Oat, 
make it likely that the Greek text has been tampered with.—Harnack’s 
conjecture, i.e. the insertion of év rovr@ pevérw, is supported by the 
Sah. 222 peqOw : it is, however, not put between éxAjO and mapa beg. 

24. Syr. Greek text, sing. diaxoviar. 
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25. The Syriac here, differing from the Greek, runs, ‘ Having concern- 
ing all these things given commandment and directions, we have come 
[reached] thus far [unto here]; now let us make known minutely,’ &c. 
From the Greek one would gather that Peter disagreed with the 
proposal of Andrew by the curt reply, ¢p@dcapev ragavres ; in the Syriac 
the opposite is the case, and Peter is in full agreement with Andrew. 
This was no doubt what the original compiler wished to convey, hence 
the sharp rejoinder of John, émeAddeoe, ddeApoi, «.r.A. It is no doubt only 
a curious coincidence that =ferueni- 
mus. Coptic adds rotro after ragavres. 

26. The sentence 3a Mapiip dr cidev airiy pedidoav is evidently 
corrupt. The Syriac and Sahidic might be translated, ‘Martha said 
concerning Mary (eT Re, Sgso) that she saw her laughing,’ but the 
Greek prep. 8d does not allow this meaning; moreover Map6a elmev 
cannot be taken as making one sentence with the following words, 
as it is but the lemma or heading indicating her own words. 
Hence I suggest the reading "180d dre pediacav, ‘look at 
Mary, for I saw her laughing.’ The Ethiopic contains the same 
suggestion, ‘aspicite eam quomodo rideat,’ although the Ethiopic 
translator read the Sahidic as we have it, eT RE seapta, ‘de Maria,’ 
and put in ‘aspicite quomodo’ as a mere guess.—ovx dr’ éyéAaca 
This passage receives much light from the Syriac. It is now clear 
that between ¢yéAaca and mpoédeye a line in the Greek has fallen out, 
yeh? Although the line was already missing when the Latin and 
Sahidic versions were made, there can be no doubt that it is original, 
as it completely restores the sense. Mary said, ‘I did not really 
laugh, only I remembered the words of our Lord and exulted, for 
you know that He told us before, when teaching, ‘‘the weak shall 
be saved by the strong.”’ 

27. Here the Syriac deviates from all texts hitherto known. It has: 
‘Cephas said: We ought to remember several things; for it does not 
beseem women to communicate with heads uncovered, but with heads 
covered.’—The Syriac addition in 26 makes us better see the point of 
27. St. John had said, ‘ You Aave forgotten, brethren,’ &c. Mary had 
explained her smiling by saying, ‘I remembered’; hereupon Cephas 
joins in and says (to put it colloquially), ‘As to remembering, we may 
as well remember a third scriptural precept,’ viz. 1 Cor. xi 5.—The 
Syriac brings out the relation of 27 to 25 even better. The question 
was what women had to do at the usiao. It was settled they could 
not share with the deacons in their functions. Now Cephas says they 
should even be veiled when they approach or receive the hisias 
[eso]. As to the present Greek text, it is remarkable that the 
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Sahidic and Bohairic versions say distinctly the opposite of what we 
read in the Greek, ‘Some say it beseems the women to pray standing, 
and not to prostrate themselves on the ground, [NeTE wwe Ne 
EWJAHA PATOS ATW ETALT PET 
ExAR This Harnack omits to state, 
although surely the rule seems much more reasonable. Although the 
Ethiopic seems again to agree with the Greek, it is of less value than 
the Sahidic and Bohairic. It moreover adds ‘in ecclesia,’ and mis- 
translates PET NAD, TOS E9,pas.—The Syr. wri 
suggests the reading dei instead of péuvnode which seems 
a clumsy enough way to begin a sentence. 

28. Here the Syriac scribe has omitted a few words by homoeo- — 
teleuton. ,\sov0 iw? is, as probably as not, a Syriac hendiadys ; 
it is unsupported by other evidence. However, rais deouévas as dative 
after émoxiw raises suspicion, and Lagarde’s conjecture émicyon 
should at least be mentioned. Sah. TooTyY, 
lit. ‘to give hands’=‘to help.’ Lat. ‘confortent.’ 

29. The enigmatical mepi ris weradécews does not receive much light 
from JKseax lLadhaas, this being probably but an attempt to 
render the compound yperd-doc1s. Sah. omits rovro and has ddcews 
instead of peradécews. Lat. ‘porrigentibus.—The Syriac read 
Gr after peradécews, or at least looked upon what follows as a quotation 
dependent on ,oas gteiso/ Jo, which words are peculiar to the 
Syriac.— Perhaps the word évdeouévus is the thought-link between 
28 and 29, ‘Now concerning [alms|giving we tell you this, that he 
who does good works,’ &c. The words ¢yypados, «.r.A., occur also 
19 ad fin. 

30. The Syriac translates éfovciav rwés, ‘power over some one.’—The 
Greek text, which is evidently faulty, as either raira or ras évrodds is 
without grammatical government, is corrected by the Syriac, which 
inserts ¢1o,09 after dvdyxyv. The Verona Fragm. has ‘adsumus,’ to which 
Hauler in a note refers, saying ‘nescio an “‘addimus” legend.’; the 
Syriac makes it clear that the Latin must have had ‘iussimus.’— 
The Sah. has FCONC, ¢pwrd instead of ¢pwrapev (see Ep. Barn. 21. 7). 
— The Syriac, in common with Latin and Sahidic, has "Ijcod Xpiorod 
after quay. J. P. ARENDZEN. 


CORRECTION TO ‘JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES,’ Il, p. 401, Nore 1. 
For ‘Baradai’ read ‘of Edessa.’ I cannot now recall by what 
strange confusion I could have made such a curious slip. 
J. P. ARENDZEN. 


NOTES 


AND ITHPOQSIS. 


In Eph. iv 18 the word mépwos has been uniformly interpreted as 
‘blindness’ in the Latin, Syriac and Armenian versions, and, with 
perhaps but one exception (Geneva 1557, ‘hardenes’), in the English 
versions, until the revision of 1881, in which it is rendered ‘hardening.’ 
The word and its cognate verb mwpoiy deserve a fuller investigation 
than they have hitherto received. We shall consider (I) their deri- 
vation and history, (II) their use in the New Testament, (III) their 
interpretation in early versions and commentaries, (IV) the confusion 
of rwpoiv, with mnpodv, mapwois, (V) the use of mnpds and its 
derivates to denote ‘blindness.’ 


I. 


Tapos (in MSS frequently mépos) or Aidos mapuwos (wépwos) is a kind 
of marble, fophus. Theophrastus 7 thus describes it: mépos 6 dios, 
tH xpapare ry TH ri pdvov Tod 
mépov. Aristotle speaks of stalactites as of mépo of ev trois 
(Meteor. 4, 10). 

In the medical writers mapos is used for (2) a node or bony formation 
on the joints, (4) a callus, or ossification which serves as a mortar 
to unite the portions of a fractured bone. But it is not used, 
apparently, in the wider sense of the Latin ca//um or callus, for 
a callosity or hardening of the flesh: that in Greek is rvAy. 

Tlwpoiv accordingly signifies (a) to petrify; as in a quotation from 
Pisis in Suidas, ras ixud8as mwpodvra odiyyovra (6) to 
cover with a callus; Diosc. i 112 xdraypa mwpoi, 1b, 86 ra mwpoi : 
in this technical sense mwpotv and émmwpoiy and their derivatives are 
common in the medical writers: otherwise mwpoitv is exceedingly 
rare. 
There is a further development of meaning (c), to deaden or dull, 
of which I have only been able to find one independent example 
outside biblical Greek. Athenaeus (xii 549) cites a passage of Nymphis 
of Heraclea, in which mwpote@a is used to express the insensibility of 
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the flesh by reason of excessive fat. Dionysius the tyrant of Heraclea 
ind rpudis xai ris ddnpayias He would fall 
into a comatose condition, and his physicians could only rouse him by 
pricking him with long needles: péxpe pév odv twos ind rijs éx 
Tov oréaros ovK éverroies mpds Tov Kabapdv Térov Behdvy 
rére Supyeipero. Aelian, V. H. ix 13, tells the same story, 
paraphrasing as follows: jv dpa rotro émedés érépors Spav, €or’ dv Grn da 
Tis Kai tpdmov twa aitod capxis Sueiprev Beddvn, 
GAN’ éxeivds ye Exerro Aibov ovdév, It is clear that the likeness 
to a stone, which Aelian introduces to explain what was probably an 
unfamiliar use of rwpoie6a, refers not in the least to the hardness of the 
flesh—for the needle could pass through it—but to its deadness or 
insensibility. 

The word had thus travelled some distance from its original meaning, 
and it was destined to go still further. The idea of insensibility could 
be transferred from organs of feeling to the organ of sight : and accord- 
ingly in the one place in which it occurs in the Greek Old Testament it 
is used of the eyes: Job xvii 7 merapwvrat yap dd dpyijs of épOadpoi pov. 
We render the Hebrew at this point, ‘Mine eye is dim by reason of 
sorrow’.’ The verb nna is used of the eyes in Gen. xxvii 1 (of Jacob), 
where the LXX has jpSdvvOnoav: Deut. xxxiv 7 (of Moses), LXX 
jpavpobnoay: Zech. xi 17, LXX éxrupdwOqoera, The other Greek 
translators of Job used jyavpodncav instead of memopwvra, The word 
had thus come to be practically equivalent to memjpevra, ‘ are blinded,’ 
which is found as a variant in 8 & ® A. 

Thus we see that mapwors, losing its first sense of petrifaction or 
hardness, comes to denote the result of petrifaction as metaphorically 
applied to the organs of feeling, that is, insensibility, and more 
especially in reference to the organs of sight, obscuration or blind- 
ness. 

II. 


Tlopotvy and mopeors occur eight times in the New Testament : four 
times in St. Paul, three times in St. Mark, and once in St. John. 


St. 
(1) 2 Cor. iii 14 GAN’ ra voqpara 

‘Moses put a vail on his face, that the children of Israel might not 
gaze (drevioat) on (or unto) the end of that which was being done away.’ 
But in the spiritual sense there was more than the vail on Moses’ face 
that prevented their seeing—éropady ra vonpara airay, ‘ For unto this 
day the same vail at the reading of the Old Testament remains, not 


1 Jerome’s translation of the Hexaplar text has here obscurati sunt ab tra oculi 
mei; in rendering from the Hebrew he gives caligauit ab indignatione oculus meus. 
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being lifted (or unvailed)—for in Christ it is done away—but to this 
day whenever Moses is read a vail lieth upon their heart . . . But all 
of us with unvailed face &c. . . . But if our gospel is vailed, it is in 
them that are lost that it is vailed: in whom the god of this world 
ta vonpata tov cis Td pi) tiv rod 
ebayyediov. 

The context has to do with seeing and not seeing. Not seeing is 
not really due to the vailing of the object: it is the fault of the minds 
which should be able to see: if vailing there still be, it is a vail upon 
the heart. The minds of the Israelites érwpaOn: the minds of unbelievers 
the god of this world éripdacer, 

Accordingly intellectual obtuseness or blindness is the sense which is 
most appropriate to this context. Indeed to speak of a mind or under- 
standing as being ‘hardened’ appears to be an unparalleled use of 
words. 

(2,3) Rom. xi 7, 25 & émqrei “Iopand, roiro otk 38 
énéruxer’ of 8€ . . . pépovs 
yéyovev. 

The context speaks of the failure of a portion of Israel. Some, ‘the 
election,’ attained what they sought; the rest érwpaOycav: ‘as it is 
written, God gave them a spirit of deep sleep (xaravigews); eyes that 
they should not see, and ears that they should not hear.’ This is 
followed by a quotation from Ps. Ixviii [1xix], in which occur the words, 
‘Let their eyes be darkened that they may not see.’ It is here to be 
noted that the one thought which is common to the two passages used 
to illustrate the mapwos is the ‘eyes that see not.’ Here again the 
meaning is, ‘they were rendered obtuse or intellectually blind’: and 
‘they were blinded’ is a more appropriate translation than ‘ they were 
hardened.’ 

In v. 25 the context throws no light on the meaning. The mapwars éx 
pépous reproduces the thought of v. 7: part of Israel suffers from it: ‘the 
election’ is again referred to in v. 28. 

(4) Eph. iv 18 riv rijs xapdias airav. 

The Gentiles are described as ‘darkened in their understanding 
(éoxorwpévor 7 Siavoig), being aliens from the life of God because of the 
ignorance that is in them by reason of the rapwors of their heart,’ otrwes 
Eavtois mapédwxay TH T. 

The whole thought of the passage is parallel with that of Rom. i 21ff., 
and there are several coincidences of language. The ‘darkening of the 
understanding’ and the ‘mépwo.s of the heart’ may be compared with 
the words ¢cxoric6n doiveros Kapdia. 

Here the deadness or insensibility of the heart stands between the 
darkening of the understanding and the loss of feeling or moral sense 
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which produces despair or recklessness, Moral blindness, not con- 
tumacy, is meant. ‘Hardness’ might perhaps be allowed as a 
rendering, if we could secure that it should not be misunderstood in 
the sense of oxAnpoxapdia, ‘stubbornness.’ ‘Hardening’ is a specially 
misleading translation: it is not the process, but the result, which is in 
question—intellectual obtuseness, not the steeling of the will. 


St. Mark. 


(5) Mc. iii 5 cwAvmovpevos ris xapdias adray. 

Before healing the man with the withered hand, our Lord asks, ‘Is it 
lawful on the sabbath day to do good, or to do evil?’ When the 
Pharisees were silent, ‘He looked round on them with anger, being 
grieved at the mépeois of their heart.’ 

The context is not decisive as between the meanings moral obtuse- 
ness or blindness and wilful hardness. Nor do the Synoptic parallels 
help us: Le. (vi 10) simply drops the clause ; Mt. (xii 10) drops rather 
more, and inserts new matter. ~~ 

(6) Mc. vi 52 fv xapdia airav 

When our Lord had come to the disciples walking on the water, ‘they 
were exceedingly amazed in themselves; for they understood not 
concerning (ov in the matter of) the loaves; but their heart was 

Here the interpretation ‘hardened’ seems needlessly severe: the 
point is that they could not understand. 

Lc. omits the incident: Mt. (xiv 33) substitutes ‘ And they that were 
in the boat worshipped him saying, Truly thou art the Son of God’ 

(7) Me. viii 17 Exere xapdiav ; 

When the disciples had forgotten to take bread and misunderstood 
our Lord’s reference to the leaven, Jesus said, ‘Why reason ye because 
ye have no bread? Do ye not yet perceive nor understand? Have 
ye your heart werwpopévmy? Having eyes sce ye not, and having ears 
hear ye not? and do ye not remember . 

Here the close connexion with ‘the ‘unseeing eye’ favours the 
interpretation ‘moral blindness.’ Indeed ‘hardness’ suggests a wilful 
obstinacy, which could hardly be in place either here or in vi 52. 

Lc. has not the incident: Mt. (xvi 9) drops the clause. 


St. Joun. 


rapdiav, 

‘For this cause they could not believe, because that Esaias saith 
again: He hath blinded their eyes, and érapacev their heart, that they 
‘may not see with their eyes and perceive (vojewow) with their heart,’ &c. 


| 
| (8) Jo. xii 40 rerigdaxer adray trois airav 
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This is a loose citation of Isa. vi 10, anenting neither with the LXX 
nor with the Hebrew. 

LXX yap xapdia tod Aaod rovrov, Kal rois dow Bapéws 
Frovcay, kai rovs dpOarpors éxdypvoay, wy more Bwow rois dpOarpois Kat rois 
dxotowow kai rij xapdia x. 

Heb. ‘ Make the heart of this people fat,’ &c. (1207). 

We must note the parallels : 

rerupdoxey . . pi) Boow 
. . . Wa pi) 

Twpoiv here denotes the obscuration of the intellect as rupAodv denotes 
the obscuration of the sight. 

If émapwoer is intended in any way to reproduce the verb ‘to make 
fat, then ‘dullness’ or ‘deadness’ rather than ‘hardness’ is the idea 
which would be suggested, and we have a close parallel with the passage 
quoted above from Nymphis af. Athenaeum. 


The above examination of the contexts in which mépwors is spoken of 
appears to show that obtuseness, or a dulling of the faculty of perception 
equivalent to moral blindness, always gives an appropriate sense. On 
the other hand the context never decisively favours the meaning 
‘hardness,’ and this meaning seems sometimes quite out of place. 


III. 


We pass on to consider the meaning assigned by early translators and 
commentators. 
(a) VERSIONS. 
(1) 2 Cor. iii 14. 
Latin. sed obtusi sunt sensus eorum. . 
Syriac (pesh.). oom ‘they were blinded in their minds” 
(the same verb renders éri@dwser in iv 4). 
Armenian *. ‘but their minds were blinded’ (cf. iv 4). 
So too Ephr., adding ‘and they were not able to look upon the 
mysteries which were in their law.’ 
(2) Rom. xi 7. 
Latin. excaecati sunt. 
Syriac (pesh.). ‘were blinded.’ 
Armenian. ‘were blinded.’ So Ephr. ‘with blindness they were 
blinded for a time,’ &c. 


* According to another reading (ed. Lee) ‘their minds were blinded’ 

‘ I quote the Armenian version because it often affords evidence of Old Syriac. 
For the same reason I refer to Ephraim’s Commentary, written in Syriac, but pre- 
served to us only in Armenian. 
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(3) Rom. xi 25. 
Latin. odtusio Ambrst. Hilar. 
caecitas clar vg Ambr. Aug. 
Syriac (pesh.). laX Lowas. ‘blindness of heart.’ 
Armenian. ‘blindness.’ 
(4) Eph. iv 18. 
Latin. caecitas. 
Syriac (pesh.). ‘blindness of their heart.’ 
Armenian. ‘blindness’ (‘of their heart’). 
Ephr. ‘blindness’ (‘of their minds’). 
(5) Mc. iii 5. 
Latin. caecitas a b e f q vg. 
emortua .. . cordac ffir. 
Syriac (sin.). yoo ‘deadness of their heart.’ 
(pesh. hier.). ‘hardness of their heart.’ 
Armenian. ‘blindness.’ 
(6) Me. vi 52. 
Latin. odbcaecatum f vg. 
obtusum abc dir (ff contusum). 
Syriac (sin.). sas ‘blind.’ 
(pesh.). wasso (used for émayivén Mt. xiii 15, Act. xxviii 27) 
‘fattened,’ and so ‘stupid.’ 
Armenian. ‘ stupefied’ as with deep sleep. 
(7) Me. viii 17. 
Latin. caecatum f vg. 
obtusum (-a)abcecd ffi. 
Syriac (sin.). ‘blinded.’ 
(pesh.). ‘hard.’ 
Armenian. ‘stupefied’ as with amazement. 
(8) Jo. xii 4o. 
Latin. indurauit ab e f ff q vg. 
D rerupdexev xapdiav ) Omitting the inter- 
d excaecauit eorum cor \ vening words. 
hebetauit Vig. Taps. 
Syriac (pesh.). aaa? ‘they have darkened’ (=cxori{w elsewhere). 
(sin cu defective). 
Armenian. ‘ stupefied’ as with amazement. 


In the great majority of cases the Latin interpretation is either caecitas 
or obtusio. On the second of these words something needs to be said. 
Obtundere means to beat and so to blunt (e.g. the edge of a sword). 
Then it is applied metaphorically: ‘aciem oculorum obtundit’ Plin. ; 
‘obtundit auditum’ Plin.; ‘multa quae acuant mentem, multa quae 
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obtundant’ Cic. ; ‘obtundat eneruetque aegritudinem’ Cic. Odtusus is 
similarly used: ‘mihi autem non modo ad sapientiam caeci uidemur, 
sed ad ea ipsa, quae aliqua ex parte cerni uideantur, hebetes et obtusi’ 
Cic.; so often of sight: and also of hearing, ‘obtusae aures’: and 
of the mind, ‘sensus oculorum atque aurium hebetes, uigor animi 
obtusus.’ So again the adverb: ‘crocodili in aqua obtusius uident, in 
terra acutissime’ Solin. 

Ambrosiaster’s comment on 2 Cor. iii 14 well illustrates the force 
of obtusi: ‘quae obtusio infidelitatis causa obuenit: ideo conuersis 
ad fidem acuitur acies mentis, ut uideant diuini luminis splendorem.’ 
Obtusus is the opposite of acutus. There is no idea of ‘hardness’ in 
the word. Odtusio therefore was admirably adapted to express the sense 
of moral obtuseness or blindness conveyed by mépwors. 

The remarkable rendering emortua corda in some Old Latin MSS of 
Mc. iii 5 corresponds to the variant vexpooe which appears only in Codex 
Bezae’. This variant has received unexpected support through the 
discovery of the Sinaitic Syriac. 

In one passage only (Jo. xii 40) does the Latin render by iadurauit. 
Here it is to be noted that excaecauit could not be used, as it had 
occurred just before to render rerifdoxev, There appears to be no 
manuscript authority for the rendering of Vigilius Tapsensis, hedefauit. 

The Peshito Syriac always interprets in the sense of ‘blindness’ in 
St. Paul: in St. Mark it has ‘hardness’ twice, and ‘fatness’ once: in 
St. John it has ‘ darkness.’ 

The Sinaitic Syriac has ‘blindness’ twice in St. Mark, and ‘deadness’ 
once, where however it is rendering véxpwors. In St. John its reading 
is not preserved. The Curetonian Syriac fails us at all these points, 
as also does the Armenian version of Ephraim’s Commentary on the 
Diatessaron *. 

(6) CoMMENTATORS. 
ORIGEN. 

In Matth, t. xi c. 14 (Ru. III 498), after having twice used ériddacev 
in reference to 2 Cor. iv 4, he speaks of those who are ‘ not the planting 
of God, wwpdcavros abrav riy kapSiav Kai émbévros airy.’ 

1 It is to be noted that in Tischendorf’s note ‘D’ is omitted per incuniam after 
*vexpuoe.’ It would seem to be due to this that in Wordsworth and White’s 
Vulgate vexpioe is said to be found in no Greek MS. 

2 In regard to the Coptic I owe my brother Forbes Robinson the following 
information. The root used in all cases is @UIRR (Sah. TUWRLK), ‘to shut’: cf. 
Matt. xxii 12, where 6 32 éptpwn is rendered, ‘but he, his mouth was shut.’ It is 
found also in Eph. ii 14 for ppayyés. It renders rvpdody in 2 Cor. iv 4, 1 Jo. ii 11, 
and in Jo. xii 40 ‘He hath shut (WRX) their eyes and He hath shut (OW2R) 
their heart.’ A longer form, derived from the same root, is used in both dialects 
of shutting a door: but the simple form is not so used in the New Testament. 
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In Matth. t. xvi c. 3 (Ru. III 711), 
tuprwbévres tov rd Trav dyiwv 

In Joan. fragm. (Brooke II 297f.), dvapéperOar émi riv mommpdv . . 
rods mnpdcavra [lege airav rip 
xapdiav . . . GAdos rods mopdv ras xapdias, 
Dros 6 ldapevos x. 7. 

Ibid. p. 301, cwrnpiov didacxadias rupdovs Kai 
éatnrirevce ‘Iovdaious. 

These are the only relevant passages which I have been able to find 
in the Greek of Origen. They all suggest that he took mapoiv in the 
sense of the destruction of moral or intellectual sight. 

In Ep. ad Rom. \. viii c. 8 (Ru. IV 631), ‘sed excaecati sunt spiritu 
compunctionis’ (= mveipars xaravigews). 

Jbid. ‘et hic enim oculos et aures cordis, non corporis, dicit, quibus 
excaecati sunt et non audiunt.’ 

Ibid. c. 12 (Ru. IV 639), ‘pro his qui caecitate decepti, id est, cordis 
obtusione [= prolapsi sunt... cum uero .. . coepisset 
Israel discutere a semetipso caecitatem cordis, et eleuatis oculis suis 
Christum uerum lumen aspicere,’ &c. 

In Gen. hom. vii 6 (Ru. II 80), commenting on Gen. xxi 19, ‘God 
opened her eyes,’ he quotes Rom. xi 25 and says, ‘ ista est ergo caecitas 
[= apacs] in Agar, quae secundum carnem genuit: quae tamdiu in ea 
permanet, donec uelamen literae auferatur per euangelium dei et uideat 
aquam uiuam. nunc enim iacent Iudaei circa ipsum puteum, sed oculi 
eorum clausi sunt .. . aperti ergo sunt oculi nostri, et de litera legis 
uelamen ablatum est.’ 

In Levit. hom. i 1 (Ru. II 185), after quoting 2 Cor. iii 16, he says, 
‘ipse igitur nobis dominus, ipse sanctus spiritus deprecandus est, ut 
omnem nebulam omnemque caliginem, quae peccatorum sordibus 
concreta uisum nostri cordis obscurat, auferre dignetur,’ &c. 

In all these passages it would seem that not only the translator, 
but also Origen himself, interpreted mépects in the sense of ‘ blindness.’ 
I can find but one passage that looks in another direction ; but it does 
not disprove our view of his ordinary use of the word. 

In Exod. hom. vi 9 (Ru. II 149f.), commenting on Ex. xv 16 
dv mapéhOy 6 cov, he says (quoting Rom. xi 25): 
‘ caecitas [= mépaois| enim ex parte contigit in Israel secundum carnem, 
donec plenitudo gentium subintroiret: cum enim plenitudo gentium sub- 
intrauerit, tunc etiam omnis Israel, qui per incredulitatis duritiam factus 
fuerat sicut lapis, saluabitur.’ 

This comment shows that Origen recognised the derivation of mapeos 
from mépos, a kind of stone, and that upon occasion he was prepared to 
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play upon it ; but it does not prove that he would ordinarily have taken 
it to mean ‘hardness.’ 
CHRYSOSTOM. 

Cramer catena in Jo. xii 40 obx 6 beds airay Kapdiav . . 
rovs dvatpémous tupAwbévras Tov diaBdrov. 

Hom, vii in 2 Cor. (ed. Ben. X 483f.) } yap mépoors youns éory 
dvacOnrov Kal dyvopovos . . Kai ev der od 
éxerro rd did Kal capKiKiy yuouny. 

Hom. xiii in Ephes. (X1 96) rovrov 4 rovrov 
ris yap pwrds Adpavros écxoricbu, of dpOadrpoi doberveis 
dow dobereis yivovrar xvpav émippoH pevparos mAnppipg. ovTw 
émxdion tis Siavoias, év oxordoe yivera. Kai xabdrep ev xara Babovs 
keipevoe Tov HALov od« dv Summbcinuer dpav, Somep rwds Siappdyparos tov moAdov 
emxeipévov S8aros* 3) Kal év rois ris diavolas yiveras 
mapwots xapdias, dvacOnoia, drav pndeis katacein PoBos ... 
mapwois yiveras GAN and dvacOncias* rovro duapparre rovs 
mépous* Stray yap peipa els Eva ovvdyntas Térov, vexpdv ‘yiverat Td pédos 
kai avaicOnroy, 

Here he is trying to get at the meaning of a word which puzzles him. 
He fancies that it is derived from mépos, and denotes an obstruction 
of the pores, producing insensibility. We shall see in a moment (note 
1 on this page) that the word was often written mépwo: indeed in 
Cramer’s Catena, which quotes an earlier part of Chrysostom’s comment 
at this place, it is so spelt. 

On the other hand it is to be noted that in commenting on 
Heb. iii 12 he says (XII 630): amd yap oxAnpérnros dmortia yivera’ 
kai xabdarep Ta Tmem@pwpéva Kal oKAnpa Tais latpav 
xepaiv, Kai ai al oix elkov 14 Tod Beod. 

Among later Greek commentators we find occasional references to 
oxdnpoxapdia in connexion with the passages in which zapwos is 
mentioned: but the interpretation ‘insensibility’ or ‘moral blindness’ 
is generally maintained. 

IV. 

Instead of and we have the variants mypoty and 
in the following MSS': 

Me. iii5. 17.20. 

viii 17. D Sic). 

1 Forms in mop- or mopp- are also found: Mc. iii 5 in T hor! sr; yi 52 in XT al; 
viii 17 in! ; Rom. xi 25 in L al pauc; Eph. iv 18 in P17 Cramer“*.. So too in 
Job xvii 7 (referred to above), while N°*A have wemjpovra, some cursives have 
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Jo. xii go. pser** (Did. de Zrin. i 19) had at first 
63.122.259. (these three have memnpoxer). 

Ro. xi 7. 66**, 

This confusion may be taken as corroborative evidence of the fact 
which we have already learned from the versions, that moépwois was 
very commonly regarded as equivalent to ‘blindness,’ a meaning 
at which mypeos also had arrived from a very different starting- 
point *. 

V. 

IInpés and mennpepévos signify ‘maimed’ or ‘defective’ in some 
member of the body, eye or ear, hand or foot. Frequently the member 
is defined, as in the epigram, Anthol. Palat. ix 11 1 mnpds 6 pév yrins, 

& ap’ dppacr, 

But pds and its derivatives, when used absolutely in the later Greek 
literature, very frequently denote ‘blindness.’ This was fully recognised 
by the old lexicographers (e. g. Suidas mavramact pi) dpa), but it 
appears to have somewhat fallen out of sight in recent times. It may 
be well therefore to give some passages by way of establishing this usage. 

Plutarch Zimol. 37 mpecBurepos dv riv redéws 
éxnpobn per’ ddiyov (and, lower down, mypwots and memnpapévos). 

Id. Jsis 55 dre rod “Qpov viv péev émarage viv & xarémev 
6 Tupdy riv dpbadryudy, eira Hrig maddy pev THY 


cara pijva peiwow tis Thy K.T. A. 
Philo de somniis i 5 0d mypoi yeydvapev, GAN’ Exopev 
elmeiv Ore x. 7. 


Lucian de domo 28, 29 “HXws . . . lara ti mapwow of Orion who is 
blind. 


' In connexion with cod. & it should be noted that the Shepherd of Hermas has 
two allusions to these Gospel passages, Mand. iv 2 1, xii 4 4; in the former of 
these & reads wenqpwrat for menmpwra, at the latter it is not extant. [Of the Latin 
versions of the Shepherd the Vulgata or Old Latin has obturatum est, the Palatine 
excaecatum cst, in Mand. iv 2 1; in Mand. xii 4 4 the Vulgata has obtusum est, while 
the Palatine is defective.] 

I insert at this point two curiosities: (1) in Acts v 3 N* reads diari émjpwoer 6 
caravas tiv kapdiav cov; and there may be some connexion between this variant 
and the more widespread one éweipacey, tentauit: (2) at John xvi 6 (#4 Avwn wemAg- 
poxev ri xapdiay) Tischendorf notes: ‘go (obduravit, ut xii 40).” 
I owe to Dr. Skeat the following information: the Gothic in both places has 
gadaubida, ‘hath deafened’ (Goth. daub-s = Eng. ‘deaf’); in Mc. iii 5, viii 17 
(vi 52 vacat) the same root is used: ‘the root-sense of “deaf” seems to be 
‘* stopped up "—well expressed in Eng. by dumb or dummy, and in Gk. by tupaAds, 
which is radically the same word as deaf and dumb.’ 

2 The two words are brought together in the comment of Euthymius Zigabenus 
on Eph. iv 18 m&pwors xapdias 4 mhpwors TOD THs Yuxijs, 

anpot émippo) wat mAnppipa 
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Justin Martyr Zryph. 12 yap ra Sra wéppaxrat, of ipav 
mennpevrat, kal memdxurat Kapdia, 

33 14 Gra wéppaxra xai ai xapdiat [in marg. 
codicis 

Id. Apol. i 22 xwdovs cal mapadvrixods Kal éx yeveris trovnpoist tyeis 
vexpods dveycipa, Here we must obviously read 
mnpovs with the older editors. Compare Z7yph. 69 yeverijs Kat 
xara tiv cdpxa mnpovs, where the context requires the meaning ‘blind.’ So 
too we have in the Clementine Homilies xix 22 epi rod ék yeveris 
mnpod kat dvaBdeyapévov, and in Apost. Const. v 7, 17 (Lagarde 137, 11) 
1 éx yeveris mpg. The expression comes ultimately from St. John ix 1 
turdr yeveras. 

The Ancient Homily, called the Second Epistle of Clement, c. 1, 
offers an example of the same confusion between mnpés and sovnpéds. 
[Inpoi Svres 7 dcavoig is the reading of cod. A, and is supported by the 
Syriac rendering ‘blind’: but cod. C has movnpoi. Lightfoot renders, 
‘maimed in our understanding,’ and cites Arist. Zzh. Nic. i 10 trois 
memnpopévors mpds dperny (where, however, memnpwpévos may quite well 
mean ‘ blinded’), and Ptolemaeus ad For. (in Epiphan. Haer. xxxiii 3, 
P. 217) pi) pdvov rd ris Wuxis Kal Td ToD GadpaTos 
The context, however, in the Homily appears decisive in favour of 
‘blinded’: for the next sentence proceeds: dpaipwow obv mepixeipevor kai 
TovavTns GxAvos TH Spacer, x. 7.4. Compare Acts of 
SS. Nereus and Achilles (Wirth, Leipsic, 1890) c. 21 pis dv da mpocevyijs 
tis Aoperid\as 

Clem. Alex. Protrept. c. 10 § 124 Sppdrev pév obv mhpwors Kai ris 
Kapwors. 

Celsus af. Orig. c. Cels. iii 77 Bdérovras ds memnpwpévous, 

Id. vi 66 Kai kai vopifew mpoioba, 

Euseb. £. ix 8 1 xara trav diahepdvrws emi mreiorov ywdpevov 
(rd pupiovs Soovs dvdpas dua yuvarti Kai mypods dmepydgero : 
ibid. ix 10 15 mnpov adinow. 

Chrys. Hom. vi in Eph. (on Eph. iii 2: of St. Paul’s conversion) «at 
mpaca puri éxeivy dmoppyry. 


Certain words or special usages of words are sometimes found in the 
early literature of a language, and more particularly in its poetry, and 
are then lost sight of only to reappear in its latest literature: meanwhile 
they have lived on in the talk of the people. Unpés would seem to have 
a history of this kind. For in Homer J/. ii 599 we read of Thamyris, 
the minstrel who challenged the Muses : 

ai 8€ Oécav, airap 
dqéedovro Kal éxdcdabov 
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The simplest interpretation is that they made him d/ind, and further 
punished him by taking away the blind man’s supreme solace. 
Aristarchus says that mpés does not mean ‘blind’ here; but his reason 
is not convincing: ‘because,’ he says, ‘ Demodocus was blind and yet 
sang very well.’ This shows at any rate that Aristarchus knew that mnpés 
could mean ‘blind’: and indeed Euripides (quoted by Dr. Leaf in oc.) 
so took it. 


SUMMARY. 


We find then the following significations of mépwcrs' : 

(1) turning into mapos : 

(2) more generally, the process of petrifaction : 

(3) a concomitant of petrifaction, insensibility : 

(4) with no reference to hardness at all, insensibility of flesh (due 
to excessive fat): 

(5) again with no reference to hardness, insensibility of the organs 
of sight, and so obscuration of the eyes. 

At this point the word has practically reached the same meaning as 
had been reached from quite another starting-point by rypwos. The 
two words are confounded in MSS, and perhaps were not always dis- 
tinguished by authors at a still earlier period. 

In the New Testament obtuseness or intellectual blindness is the 
meaning indicated by the context; and this meaning is as a rule assigned 
by the ancient translators and commentators. 

There seems to be no word in biblical English which quite corresponds 
to mépwois. The A. V. gives ‘hardness’ in the Gospels, and ‘ blindness’ 
in the Epistles. ‘Hardness’ has the advantage of recalling the primary 
signification of the word. But this advantage is outweighed by the 

introduction of a confusion with a wholly different series of words, viz. 
@xAnpivew, oxdnpétns, oxArnpoxapdia. These words convey the idea of 
stiffness, stubbornness, unyieldingness, obduracy ; whereas is 
numbness, dullness or deadness of faculty. In oxAnpoxapdia the heart is 
regarded as the seat of the will: in mapwors rijs xapdias it is regarded 
as the seat of the intellect. We feel the difference at once if we 
contrast the passages in which the heart of the disciples is said to be 
menwpopévn (Mc. vi §2, viii 17) with the words in [Mc.] xvi 14, dveidioev 
Thy dmotiav aitav Kai oxAnpoxapdiav, Trois Oeacapevors aitov eynyeppévov 
vexpav ov éricrevoav—a stubborn refusal to accept the evidence of eye- 
witnesses *. So in Rom. ii 5 obstinacy is denoted by oxAnpérns: xara 

1 I omit from this summary the technical usages of the medical writers referred 

to above. 


* The idea conveyed by xapdia werwpwpévn, on the other hand, is nearer to that 
of dvénros wal Bpadeis rp wapdig rod morevew «.7.A. in Le. xxiv 25. 
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8€ oxAnpérnra cov Kal Gueravdnrov Kapdiav Onoavpifas dpynv: Compare 
Acts xix 9 as 8¢ ries éoxAnpivovro Kai 

If ‘hardness’ does not always suggest to an English ear unbending- 
ness or obstinacy, its other meaning of unfeelingness or cruelty (for we 
commonly regard the heart as the seat of the emotions*) is equally 
removed from the sense of mapecis. 

For these reasons ‘hardness’ cannot, I think, be regarded as other 
than a misleading rendering of rapwos: and ‘hardening’ (R. V.) is open 
to the further objection that it lays a quite unnecessary stress on the 
process, whereas the result is really in question. 

‘ Blindness of heart’ comes nearer to the meaning than ‘ hardness of 
heart’; and ‘their minds were blinded’ is far more intelligible in its 
context than ‘their minds were hardened.’ The objection to it is that 
it introduces an alien metaphor. ‘Deadness,’ however, is open to a like 
objection ; and ‘dullness’ is too weak. ‘ Numbness’ and ‘ benumbed’ 
are not for us biblical words, nor would they quite suit some of the 
contexts, but they might be useful marginal alternatives. On the whole, 
therefore, it would seem best to adopt ‘blindness’ and ‘blinded’ as 
being the least misleading renderings: and in John xii 40 to say, ‘He 
hath blinded their eyes and darkened their hearts.’ 

The length of this discussion may perhaps be justified by a reference 
to the unproved statements which are found in Grimm’s Lexicon 
(ed. Thayer), such as ‘mwpéw .. . (mapos, hard skin, a hardening, 
induration) 40 cover with a thick skin, to harden by covering with a callus,’ 
‘népwos xapdias [hardening of heart], of stubbornness, obduracy.’ 
The note in Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. 314, is more careful, 
but yet contains the explanation that ‘a covering has grown over the 
heart,’ and throws doubt on the usage of mnpés to which I have called 
attention (‘perhaps occasionally used of blindness’). My object has 
been to investigate a very rare word, the ancient interpretation of which 
appears to me to have been too lightly thrown aside; and I shall be 
most grateful if others can offer fresh material or guide me to a better 
conclusion. 


J. ARMITAGE RosiInson. 


1 It is interesting to note in our Litany the petitions for deliverance (1) ‘ from 
all blindness of heart,’ (2) ‘ from hardness of heart, and contempt of Thy word and 
_ commandment’: the latter is shown by the context to represent osAnpoxapiia, 
while the former doubtless corresponds to mwpwois Tijs xapdias. 

2 Compare Burns’s lines in his ‘ Epistle to a Young Friend’: 

I waive the quantum of the sin, 
The hazard of concealin’ : 

But och, it hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feelin’. 
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1. ANOTHER INDICATION OF THE SYRIAC ORIGIN 
OF THE ACTS OF THOMAS. 


I HAVE already given my reasons in the JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL 
Stupies (vol. i 280 ff) for believing that the Acts of Thomas were 
originally composed in Syriac. The importance of this result, if 
accepted, for the study of the early tendencies of the Syriac-speaking 
Church must be my excuse for returning to the subject. 

Towards the end of his final prayer Judas Thomas says ( Wright 
316% 

This is translated by Wright (p. 282): ‘The powers shall not perceive 
me, nor the rulers take counsel against me.’ The meaning of the first 
clause of this sentence is not very clear, and it certainly does not 
become clearer in the Greek (Bonnet g1'* *), which has 
ph aloGuvrai pov al duvdpes of éovoracral, mepi 

Dr. Wright’s rendering of the Syriac was here, as in some other 
places, influenced by the Greek: that is to say, where two renderings of 
the Syriac are possible, he chose the rendering which agreed with the 
Greek. This was only natural and proper, as long as the Greek was 
assumed to be the original language of these Acts. But «> \aagy, 
which Dr. Wright translated ‘perceive me,’ may also mean ‘be stirred 
against me.’ This meaning of the Syriac verb is not very common, but 
3 is certainly used of the stirring of the feelings in a passage of the 
Severus Catena ascribed to St. Ephraim (Zd. Rom. iv 439 f). 

There is, however, one very familiar passage where the word is used 
in this sense in the Peshitta, viz. Psalm ii 1, 2: in fact, most of the 
passages in Syriac literature which are quoted in dictionaries for this 
sense resolve themselves into allusions to or imitations of the Psalm. 


The passage runs thus in the Syriac Bible, both in the Psalms and in 
the Peshitta text of Acts iv 25, 26 :— 


It is only necessary, I think, to put the passage quoted above from the 
Acts of Thomas side by side with Psalm ii 1, 2, to explain the form of 
the sentence and the use of the words aaqys and LugcSa. We must 
therefore translate ; ‘Let not the powers be stirred against me nor the 
rulers take counsel against me.’ In other words, it is an allusion to the 
Psalms, yet an allusion of a kind which could hardly have been intro- 


» Another MS has yp 5é instead of yndév. Wright’s Syriac is confirmed by the 
sixth-century palimpsest at Sinai (Studia Sinaitica ix, p. 33). 
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duced by a translator. In place of the ‘heathen’ mentioned by the 
Psalmist we have the ‘ powers’ of evil. But the allusion to the Psalm 
disappears altogether in the Greek: it is therefore hard to believe that 
the Greek is not the translation and the Syriac the original. 


2. ON TWO EARLY IRISH HYMNS. 


Tue Irish Liber Hymnorum, so admirably edited for the Henry 
Bradshaw Society by Dr. J. H. Bernard and Dr. R. Atkinson, is a 
collection of hymns and prayers in Latin and Irish which were used in 
the early Celtic Church. The editors have pointed out that in two at 
least of these hymns, the Audite omnes of St. Sechnall and the A/tus 
Prositor of St. Columba, the Biblical allusions go back to Old Latin 
texts and not to the Vulgate. This circumstance, of course, is a strong 
argument in favour of the antiquity of these two hymns, as it is a 
feature which writers of the eighth and succeeding centuries would have 
been quite unable to produce. By accident some of the clearest 
indications of Old Latin influence have been left unnoticed by the 
editors ; in view, therefore, of the general interest which attaches to all 
the earliest surviving monuments of Christianity in these islands it may 
be well to bring the evidence forward. 

1. The hymn of which the first line is 


Altus Prositor uetustus Dierum et ingenitus 


describes in ll. 110-115 the Last Judgement, in words derived from 
Ezek. xxxvii. In ll. 111-113 we read 


Erumpent munitissima Claustra ac poliandria 
Mundi presentis+ frigorat Hominum liquescentia 
Undique conglobantibus Ad compagines ossibus. 
The editors (vol. ii p. 145) very truly remark that the use of compago 
instead of zunctura indicates the use of the Old Latin rather than the 
Vulgate. But the use of poliandrium ‘a cemetery’ in this passage is 
surely derived from the LXX, for the valley of ‘ Hamon-Gog’ in Ezek. 
xxxix 11 ff, where the bones of Israel’s enemies are to be collected, is 
called in the Greek 1d wodvavdpiov rod Toy. But this is lost in the Latin 
Vulgate, which has multitudo and Amona. The word folyandrium 
appears in the quotations from Ambrose and Jerome given by Sabatier. 
2. The hymn of St. Secundinus, whose Irish name was Sechnall, is 
an unrhymed Latin acrostic poem in praise of St. Patrick. The absence 
of rhyme is in itself an indication of antiquity. The editors also point 
out that 1. 8 
unde et in caelis patrem magnificant dominum 


contains a reference to Matt. v 16 with the reading magnificent instead 
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of glorificent. Magnificent is the reading of Wordsworth’s E and R, and 
also of the Old Latin MSS a 6 gh q (r7,)—i.e. it is the reading of the 
European group. 

Other noteworthy points of contact in this hymn with Old Latin 
readings are :— 

1. 12 inferni (for ‘inferi’ Matt. xvi 18): many MSS, including 
BELQRX*Z aff [non liquet 7] 

1. 18 cum usuris (for ‘cum usura’ Matt. xxv 27): EQ*,fgh 
[om. Rr} 

1. 45 maximus (for ‘magnus’ Matt. v 19): R Cyp*/, Hier Vict.-Tun 
[om. D 

1. 66 uestimento nuptiali (for ‘ueste nuptiali’ Matt. xxii 11, 12): ae 
and apparently the ancestor of 7,, which has ‘ uestimentum ueste 
nuptiale.’ 

The distribution of documents practically speaks for itself. But the 
reading maximus in |. 45 is of curious interest, as there is early evidence 
that it excited surprise when the Vulgate reading had become alone 
familiar. According to the Irish story, translated in Lider Hymnorum 
ii 4 f, the Audite omnes was the first hymn made in Ireland, and the 
occasion of it was when St. Sechnall and St. Patrick had made up a 
quarrel. ‘Now when Sechnall had finished making this eulogy, he 
went to show it to Patrick, to whom he said, “I have made a eulogy 
for a certain son of life, and I should like thee to hear it.” “My 
welcome to a eulogy of any of the household of God,” said Patrick. 
But Sechnall began his hymn at Beata Christi, that Patrick should not 
hear for whom it was made till the whole should have been recited. 
However, when Sechnall uttered Maximus in regno caelorum, Patrick 
said, “ How could homo be maximus in caelo?” Sechnall said “ Pro 
positiuo positus est hic superlatiuus.”’ This little story clearly shows 
that maximus uocabitur, the reading of St. Cyprian as well as of 
St. Sechnall, was likely to give offence. Now the only MS which 
retains maximus in Matt. v 19 is Wordsworth’s R, the well-known 
Rushworth Gospels, the Latin text of which was written by an 
Irish scribe named Mac Regol, though the Anglo-Saxon gloss 
was inserted when the MS was at Harewood in Yorkshire. The 
fact of the survival of maximus, producing a reading which might be 
misunderstood, explains why two other Irish MSS, the ‘Book of 
Armagh’ (D) and the ‘Garland of Howth’ (7,), omit the clause 
altogether. Cod. Usserianus (7), the leading Irish MS, is here missing. 
In any case the presence of maximus in the Rushworth Gospels is an 
excellent illustration of the really Irish character of its text. 


F. C. Burkitt. 
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ON SOME MSS OF THE WRITINGS OF | 
ST. ATHANASIUS: Part I. 


SomE years ago I examined the texts of Athanasius’ De Jncarnatione 
Verbi in all the MSS in which I was able to discover this treatise. It 
is possible that a brief account of these MSS, and of others with which 
I became acquainted in the course of my inquiry, together with such an 
estimate as I was able to form of their mutual relations, may to some 
extent lighten the labours of a future editor of the writings of this 
father. 

De Montfaucon’s splendid Benedictine edition is imperfect as a pre- 
sentment of the text. With several of the MSS, including one of the 
thirteenth century, he was altogether unacquainted : the readings of 
others were known to him only through earlier and inaccurate editions : 
hence his afparatus criticus of the text is frequently at fault. Of several 
which he knew at first or second hand—the Codex Goblerianus and 
the MSS used by P. Felckmann—he gives no account : these it has been 
necessary to trace and identify. Lastly, he makes no attempt to discover 
_ the genealogical relations of these MSS. 

In the endeavour to supply what is wanting, I have been assisted by 
two old friends, the Rev. A. E. Brooke, B.D., Fellow and Dean of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and the Rev. H. S. Cronin, B.D., Dean of Trinity 
Hall, who gave valuable help, the former at Geneva, the latter at Paris. 
But I am principally indebted to the Rev. Archibald Robertson, D.D., 
Principal of King’s College, London, who most kindly allowed me to 


consult him during the whole of my investigation, and has sent me many 
valuable suggestions. 


I. The earliest MS I have seen is that most frequently cited by 
Montfaucon as Codex Regius (in Orationes I, II contra Arianos he 
refers to another MS under this title ; in Oratio Z7J that MS is cited as 
Reg. 2, and this as Reg. 1): I will call it R. 

R: saec. xi: Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, grec 474 (formerly 
numbered 2284): parchment, 458 folios arranged in quaternions, signed 
at the bottom left-hand corner of the recto of the first folio: measuring 
11} x 8? inches: written by the same hand throughout. Double hard- 
point lines on each side of the page: letters hanging from lines across 
page: about 36 letters to a line: 31 lines to a page. Red letters, 
larger than the rest, at the beginning of a line where there is, or has just 
been, a break in the sense. The MS is bound in red calf: on each 
cover there is a scutcheon containing three fleurs-de-lys surmounted by 
a crown. 

Three leaves have been inserted at the beginning of the volume. The 

VOL. III, H 
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first, marked A, by a later hand than that of the transcriber of the MS, 
is headed rivat dxpiBis tis mapotons mixridos, and contains a list of the 
treatises. This list nearly fills both sides of the leaf. At the bottom of 
the verso is written + 7" cad’ dvs (approximately = the number of the 
folios). The second and third, marked B,C, are much later, and 
contain a Latin ‘tabula voluminis.’ 

On fol. 1a begins the first treatise, which is the Oratio III contra 
Arianos. No proper title is prefixed: probably the scribe hoped to 
write an elaborate title afterwards, and forgot it. By various hands are 
written (i) t doyparidy rod év dy. mps jpav dbavaciov peyddov Kara 
dpe.avay, (ii)—written in a slanting direction, and obviously not intended 
to be the permanent title—rod pey. mps. didacx, xara 
(iii) xrijpa povis rod xv. dovvaiov, (iv) a notice which has so much faded 
that I was able to read only the word &8éyparos, (v) + BiSdos airy, ris 
povis tis xupifov. Nos. (ii) and (iv) appear to be rather older than (v), 
which I think is the work of the writer of the pinax. On the recto of 
the last leaf the concluding treatise is followed by toiv x@ reAcdoavn 
86a xai xdpis t+, and this by another faded notice of which I could read 
only + ov .. . ris xupifou Sia xu éyéverot ... Srav vmdAns povaxds 
dro rijs ayias cwpnas.... On the verso is a lament over the fall of 
Constantinople, by a late hand. The monastery of Dionysius is that on 
Mt. Athos founded by John Alexius III Comnenus of Trebizond, in 
1385: xipefos I suppose is Cariez, the capital of Athos, mentioned in 
Curzon’s Monasteries of the Levant. The MS seems to have been taken 
thither from Constantinople. 

The first treatise is not numbered : the second is «8, the Zp. Jad 
Serapionem ey, and so on. They are numbered in the pinax 1, 2, 6, &c. ; 
for the three treatises following the Oratio JV c. Arianos are numbered 
separately there, although not in the MS: 7-23 (pinax) = 24-40(MS): 
41-69 (MS) are not separately numbered in the pinax, which however 
does number the dcayaprupia devrépa at the end of the Historia Arianorum 
ad Monachos, and also the Tomus ad Antiochenos. 

The contents of the MS are as follows (I have given Montfaucon’s 
short titles of the treatises as they appear in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, 
S. Athanasii Opera, Tomi xxv-xxviii, and the number attached to each in 
the MS) :— 

Oratio III contra Arianos. 23 Epistola I ad Serapionem. 
22 Oratio IV contra Arianos. 24 Epistola II ad Serapionem. 
In illud Omnia mihi tradita 25 Epistola III ad Serapionem. 
sunt, &c. 26 Epistola IV ad Serapionem. 
Mlepi dsdacxadias or De Doctrina 27 De decretis Nicaenae synodi. 
(Migne, P. G. xxv 429 28 Eusebii Caesariensis epistola 
De Sabbatis et Circumcisione. [et symbolum]. 
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29 Depositio Arii et sociorum. 

30 Encyclica Alexandri epistola. 

31 Concilii Nicaeni epistola ad- 
versus Arium. 

32 Constantini epist. ad catholi- 
cam Alexandriae ecclesiam. 

33 Constantini epistola ad epi- 
scopos et laicos. 

34 Constantinus Ario et sociis. 

35 Constantinus aduersus Euse- 
bium et Theognin. 

36 Constantinus Theodoto. 

37 De sententia Dionysii. 

38 Apologia de fuga sua. 

39 Apologia contra Arianos: con- 
taining documents numbered 
separately, 

40 Conc. Alexandriae epistola. 
41 Epistola Iulii, &c. (#0 69 
inclusive). 

70 Encyclica epistola. 
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71 Epistola ad Serapionem de 
morte Arii. 
72 Historia Arianorum ad mona- 
chos. 
73 De Synodis. 
74 Apologia ad Constantium Imp. 
75 Epistola ad Ioannem et An- 
tiochum Presbyteros. 
76 Epistola ad Palladium. 
Epistola ad Dracontium. 
78 Epistola ad Afros Episcopos. 
Tomus ad Antiochenos. 
79 Epistolaad Iouianum: followed 


by 
80 Iouiani Epistola (in Migne, 
P.G. xxvi 813, Wo. 80 
precedes No. 79). 
81 Petitiones Arianorum. 
82 In Passionem et Crucem 
Domini. 


Nos. 28-36 are of course not by Athanasius. No. 26 is followed by the 


note rédos rod xara dpeavav kai mvevparouayay Tov dyiov dOavaciov, At the 
end of 27 is written ioréov dri otros 6 Adyos Kal 6 per’ aitov pera 
tov X'S Ady. frou trav émoroay In the margin 
of 29, rovro mpd rav mpd airod Serre ypapava, In the margin of 
37, rov Adyov Smobev Kui vitws rodroy tov mpoKeypévov Kar’ 
axodovbiay. 

Nos. 42, 43 are the letters of the Council of Sardica printed in Migne, 
xxv CC, 312-324. Our scribe marks with asterisks the passage printed 
between brackets on c. 317 (lines 1-18) in the first letter ; and after the 
heading of the second (No. 43) and the opening words kai mpiv pév aBeiv 
Ta ypdupara ris evAaBeias ipav, he adds kai ded elvat tony 
Tis mpd abris, frou ris mpds éxxAnciay Trav mpds Td Téhos 
kareheipOn Gypahos 1d pi Kai omovd. Kai ra 
xdpr. 

In No. 72 the opening words only of two letters of Constantius are 
given, with a note (which is correct) that the whole will be found in 
No. 47, which is one of the documents contained in the Afologia contra 
Arianos. 

The original MS from which part at any rate of R was copied placed 
the de Synodis (R’s 73) before the Historia Arianorum ad Monachos 
(R’s 72). This is proved by a note (correctly given in Migne, xxv 796) 

H2 
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where the scribe takes credit to himself for altering the arrangement, 
giving his reason. The note ends dore mporn réraxrat mpds 
povaxovs év avtiypddw devrépa 

The numbering of the treatises in R* further shows that we have here 
the second part (or volume) only of a MS: the first part must have 
contained 20 treatises, of which the last two were probably Orationes J, 
JI ¢. Arianos: the twelfth treatise must have been the Zomus ad 
Antiochenos, for in the second part (our R) the treatise ends abruptly, 
after about a third has been written, and a note is inserted in the 
margin at the beginning of the fragment mpoeypdgn «is Aéyov rd 
Light will be thrown on these phenomena by a consideration of the 
next MS. 


II. S: saec. xii: Paris, Biblioth&que Nationale, Coislin. 45 (formerly 
numbered 133): parchment, contained originally? 435 folios, arranged 
in quaternions, signed at the bottom right-hand corner of the recto of 
the first folio (but in many cases this corner has been cut away, probably 
in the process of binding), and occasionally also on the last folio: 
12} x 8} inches: written by the same hand throughout. Double hard- 
point lines on each side of the page: letters hanging from lines across 
page: about 36 letters to a line: 30 lines to a page. Letters occasion- 
ally stand out of the line a little, of the same size as the rest. The MS 
is bound in brown calf: on each cover there is a scutcheon, containing. 
a chevron, above which are two five-pointed stars, and below a lamb ; 
this is Chancellor Seguier’s coat of arms. Inside the first cover is 
pasted a note ‘14 Paquet. MSS grecs de St. Germain des Prés. Nos. 
45=46=47 et 47 bis.’ 

Several paper sheets have been inserted at the beginning, which are 
blank, except the last, which contains a Latin table of contents, the work 
of Montfaucon himself (see his note in the Catalogue of books of the 
Bibliotheca Coisliniana, olim Segueriana, Paris 1715). These are 
followed by a parchment leaf, marked A, containing a list of the treatises 
(I think in the hand of the scribe of the MS) in red ink (which is not 
used elsewhere), headed dxpiBeis (sic) ypapis tov BiBdiov. At 
the bottom of the recto, after the mention of treatise 16, is written by 
another hand rns dyias poveis. 

The first treatise begins on fol. 1a: it is headed rod év dyious mps' jpav 
xara the last ends on fol. 4344; 
it is followed by the note which occurs in the same place in R, réAos rod 


1 See also the note réAos, «.7.A. at the end of treatise 26. 

2 The leaf which originally followed fol. 312 has been destroyed, perhaps in the 
binding : only a ragged edge remains. It contained part of Oratio III c. Arianos 
between «al 4 ix rod warps év and épwravr woia évrody (Migne, xxvi c. 332, 
1. 44 to c, 336, l. 15). 
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ara dpevavev kai rod dyiov dbavaciov. On the verso there is 
a note in small characters of which I could decipher only the first line— 


(=pyrl) cemreBpior eis ras 


The following are the treatises, with the numbers attached to them :— 


1 Oratio contra Gentes. 

2 Oratio de Incarnatione Verbi. 

3 De Incarnatione Dei Verbi 
(Migne, xxviii 89). 

4 De Incarnatione et contra 


Arianos. 
5 Contra Apollinarium liber 
primus. 
6 Contra Apollinarium liber 
secundus. 
7 Sermo contra omnes haereses. 
8 Epistola ad Epictetum. 
9 Expositio Fidei. 
10 (Pontif. Rom. et Athanasii 
Epistolae) Liberii Epistola. 
11 Athanasii rescriptum ad Li- 
berium. 
12 Tomus ad Antiochenos. 
13 Contra Sabellianos. 
14 Quod unus sit Christus. 


15 Epistola ad Adelphium epi- 
scopum. 
16 Epistola ad Maximum philo- 
sophum. 
17 In illud, Profecti in Pagum. 
Epistola ad Episcopos Aegypti 
et Libyae. 
19 Oratio I contra Arianos. 
20 Oratio II contra Arianos. 
21 Oratio III contra Arianos. 
22 Oratio IV contra Arianos. 
23 In illud, Omnia mihi tradita 
sunt, &c. 
(24) De Doctrina. 
(25) De Sabbatiset Circumcisione. 
(26) Ep. ad Serapionem I. 
(27) Ep. ad Serapionem II. 
(28) Ep. ad Serapionem III. 
(29) Ep. ad Serapionem IV. 


In the last treatise the words mepi 8€ od ypahwv 


pnrod, ovyyiywwoxe (see Migne, xxvi 648) begin a fresh line. 


In the 


margin is written rod evayyedxod pyrov. A later hand has prefixed roi 
avrov mepi and has added rijs is 7d mvedpa BAaodnpias. 
The numbers after 23 are by a later hand’, as are also the titles 


(written in the margin, not in the text) to (24), (25): no titles were given 
to these in the pinax which, except for an occasional abbreviation of the 
title, corresponds exactly with the MS: a later hand, however, has added 
xd. mepi di8ackadias, Ke. wept caBBdrav Kai ras and has 
altered the numbers of the treatises which follow to xs... . «6. The same 
hand has added at the end a separate title and number to the latter part 
of treatise 29, namely 2’. érepos mpds rv mepi rod edayyedixod pyrod ffrot 
tis els rd mvedpa 10 dyov Braodnyias, which corresponds with the altered 
text. 
At the end of 2 is written réAos roi mepi rijs evavOpwmnoews Adyou, and at 
the end of 18 rédos rot Kara dpeavay & Adyov. The last words of 20, 
21, (25), (29) are written ororynddv, 


1 I am not sure whether this is true of the last three titles. 
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Opposite the title of 7 there is a note évos xai yvdaios. Opposite those 
of 10 and 12 dS dpxqv). Treatise 18 (not numbered fer 
incuriam) is entitled rod é& ayios ... xara dpeavav dAéyos a, and in the 
margin is written otros 6 évraiéa rod dyiov dbavaciov rit Tov 

_ dyteypapev péperat ceBijpoo 5 ev TH Ky Kepadaiw Tov Aéyou 
Tay kata Tod pakapiou la rod Kawapeias Tod amd ‘ypappa-’ 
8 rdv mapdvra déyov dvopdte év dcics 63° [i.€. Oeddwpos] émoxor 
ris papay dvip Adyws Kai ovyypdppata TH Kata 
Gyvontav aitod diaddyw téraprov Tov dyiov dBavaciou xara apecavav Aéyov cvopater, 
rv kal rade TH Tevet, rerdprov [i.e. No. 21] of of dpeo- 
paviras foe xpivavres dndorara yevéoOa, Treatises 19-22 are 
numbered the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and sth Adyo.. 

It will be seen that treatises 12, 19, 20 are exactly those which we 
expected to find in the first part of that MS of which R is the second 
part. It is probable that the scribe of S had before him the two parts 
of that MS and copied them to the end of R 26 (=S 29). It will be 
noticed that the concluding treatises of 5 (21-29) correspond exactly 
with the first treatises of R (to 26). The titles of the treatises S 26-29 
correspond with those of R 23-26. R has no title for 21 ; his title for 
22 has been erased, possibly by the scribe of S. The same notes occur 
in the margin of both MSS in treatise 22 (rois cafeAdifovras kal rois 
@dous édAnvas Svras, odrws, again mpds rods Aéyovras Sri Hv 6 Adyos 
Oew owmdpevos’ torepov mpoBeBrnra 80 jpas (R: S ipas) va qpeis 
again rd mepi caBBarav Kai Sde exewro [the reference 
being to S 25], and lastly dad rod Aeverixod mepl rijs ep’ évi mpdypare 
d:apdpou dvopagias). Montfaucon’s collation of the readings of the two 
MSS shows how closely they agree: where S varies from R, the variation 
is due to careless transcription (see esp. Migne, P. G. xxvi c. 385 note 
77, 405 N. 77, 413 n. 17 and the long omission due to homoeoteleuton 
c. 425 n. 85). R has suffered erasure since S’s transcription was made: 
thus, the words appearing in S between «al épya rvyxdvovres ofre Somep 
épydferar 6 beds Sivavrar épydfecOa and xaba mpocirov (Migne, xxvi c. 349, 
1. 32) have been erased in R, leaving a gap large enough for the omitted 
matter. 

I infer that the transcriber of S stopped his work at the end of the 
fourth Epistle to Serapion on account of the note, quoted above, which 
occurs there in R, réAos xara dpevavay, 


It will be convenient to notice at this place three descendants of S. 

(i) Codex ‘Goblerianus’ (Montf.): a.p. 1320-21 : the work of the reader 
Romanus: London, British Museum, Harl. 5579: ‘liber chartaceus 
ex Covellianis numb. xix. cum notulis.’ The adjective signifies that the 
MS belonged to John Covel, who became Master of Christ’s College, 
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Cambridge, in 1688. He was formerly Chaplain to the British Embassy 
at Constantinople. A MS of the Gospels (Harl. 5776) is reported to 
contain a notice that the MS was presented to Covel by Daniel, Arch- 
bishop of Proconnesus, in 1664: this MS may have been presented, or 
bought, at Constantinople at the same time. Certain MSS were bought 
from Covel by the Earl of Oxford (Robert Harley), and so passed into 
this collection. 

There are 198 folios, measuring 93 by 6? inches : about thirty-six lines 
to a page: bound in quinions. The whole, including a very few mar- 
ginal notes, is the work of one scribe, whose handwriting is very small. 

The contra Gentes begins at fol. 1. This is preceded by twelve leaves, 
most of which are blank. The two first, written in the eleventh century, 
contain Latin liturgical matter [the name of St. Dysibod ‘confessor’ 
and ‘ pontifex’ points to the monastery founded by the Irish abbot- 
bishop of that name (ob. 700 A, D.), and called after him Disenburg, in 
the diocese of Mainz]. On the eleventh is written, presumably by Covel 
himself, iw 6 y. yeypappern er, 1320. Below, by another hand, 
the part of Polycrates’ letter cited by Eusebius, #7 Z. iii 31 1-3. It 
is headed HoAvxpdrous diaddyou rijs Tis 
mpos Bixropa Kal Tis peyddns pouns: begins kai yap 
kal kata ri doiay, and ends év épéow xexoivnra. Except for its substitu- 
tion of dvaméravra for dvaravera, and of iv for «v, the text agrees with 
Heinichen’s. The panegyric on Asia Minor is natural in a Constanti- 
nopolitan MS. 

On the verso is a pinax in the hand of the transcriber of the MS. 
The twelfth folio contains a Latin list with references to the Com- 
melinian edition, giving its pagination: there is a note below ‘mira 
lectionum varietas inter hunc librum et impressos.’ 

On fol. 198 @ after the conclusion of the last treatise (the doxology is 
dvayyeorn, rovs Eleven folios follow all blank except the 
last two which continue the liturgical matter given at the beginning. 

The treatises are the same as those of S and occur in the same order. 
This MS is copied from that, as the following considerations prove. 

There are many intentional omissions, e.g. in the doxologies dyn» is 
omitted at the end of No. 22; and «ls rovs aiavas* duqv at the end of 14. 
Romanus shortens the doxology at the end of 2, writing ¢ 4 36a for 3¢ 
ob Kai ped’ ob . . . makes g conclude with dé6£a xpdros els rovs alévas, 
and writes nothing at the end of 18 after & of r@ marpi () d6fa. Titles 
of dignity are also omitted, e.g. in 10, rod rpryaxapiwrdrov after ABepiov, 
and éricxorov ddctavdpeias before He repeats 

* Compare the omission of yaxdpios before MadAos (Migne, xxv c. 132, 1. 47), and 
of 6 mapa rois“EAAno: before (ib. c. 173, 1.8). Dr. Robertson 
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S’s note in the margin of 18 (p. 102 supra), changing obros 6 évraiéa a to 6 
mapov, omitting rod dyiov (dis), after veBijpos, rov before émoxd- 
mov, tis before gapavy, and Adyoy and év rade rH revye at the end. He 
adds, however, for the sake of clearness xara dpeavév’ as after pépera. 

A further proof that this MS has been copied from S may be found 
in the ending to 4. At the end of this treatise, after the words mpds ri 
peOodeiavy ris mddvns, Montfaucon points out that S has added two 
paragraphs which had been omitted in their proper places earlier in the 
treatise. The scribe of Codex Goblerianus reproduces them just as 
they stand at the end of the treatise. 

His omissions are many, e.g. in the de Jncarnatione (No. 2), Migne, 
XxvC. 97, Il. 43-5 ri . . . &pivaro[the omission of yap mapa. . . 
rogourg, ib. ll. 14, 15, is due to S’s error, as also that of rd 8€ @avary 
drobaveiobe, C. 101, 1. 47]; Sore (c. 108, 1. 31), 
mpis "lovdaious pév (c. 117, ll. 26, 27), «i Tov 
Oedv (c. 165, ll. 42-44), and dy 8€ .. . Xpordv (c. 189, ll. 43, 
44). All except the last are clearly due to homoeoteleuton. His 
omission of small words—conjunctions and the article—are noticeable 
(compare the note on 18 quoted above). Thus in a single page 
of Migne (xxv c. 164) he omits «ai six times, and ¢? uj once: also the 
words copwrarov (1. 22, before AavjA) and dvOpwma (1. 45)’. He gives a 
fictitious appearance of originality to his reproduction of S’s note to the 
seventh treatise (£évos xvdaios) by writing obros Adyos ds Enorye doxet ob 
Tov peyddov abavaciou éotiv’ GAda févos kal xvdaios os Ta 

(ii) Codex Felckmanni I anonymus: saec. xvi: paper, 238 foll. This 
belongs to a Genevan collection of late MSS of which I will write later. 
It is a copy of the Goblerianus, written by a scribe who knew little or no 
Greek. Thus he writes é« mpovmoxerpévos kal dyevnra meprouxivew (for 
and (for époBnOncav eimeiv, mpos rd pndéva tay ywo- 
pévev elvat kal ei meivev mpds rd 
‘yevouever avnxov eivat kat mavyreiv, 

(iii) Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, grec 475: saec. xvi: paper, 467 
foll. This is a copy of S (made before the leaf after fol. 312 had dis- 
appeared), with which its contents exactly correspond, somewhat care- 
lessly and unintelligently written. At the end there is a note réAos 
tov mapévros BiBdiov Tod dyiov dBavagiov kal be@ 

mavOos is written for mévOos, réxvov for réxrwv, eidmAwv for évavriav 
époios for év dvopois, These mistakes are corrected in the margin. The 
writer has, however, the wit to be puzzled by an error in S, though he 


writes : ‘ Romanus is a Church “ Reader” utterly blasé of services, doxologies, &c., 
and grudges writing even an dyfv more than he can help.’ 

1 Again in twenty-four lines (xxv c. 124, |. 35-c. 126, l. 5) he has omitted the 
definite article three times and els twice, and has substituted dAAd for Aa. 
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is unable to correct it. A line in that MS ends ¢8pdSeuce xara ray a: the 
scribe forgets that he has not written d«otvray, and begins the next 
[which I think is the first line of a new page] with ofmw yap “6 jus ev 
which should have followed ddi«otvrav, In this MS a gap of about 
thirty-three letters is left between ray d and oime, 

S’s note at the beginning of 7, gévos xai xvdaios, is repeated : that at 
the beginning of 18 is tamely cut down to odros 6 mapav Adyos év (sic) Tua 
avtrypapav 8 depera* rovre a’. 


If the conclusions we have reached are correct, R is the only inde- 
pendent authority we have so far examined for the treatises that it 
has preserved, and S for all contained in that MS except treatises 
21-29 inclusive. 


III. L: saec. xiii: London, British Museum, Burney, 46: parchment, 
282 folios, 124 x 9} inches, arranged in quaternions, signed at begin- 
ning and end: two of the quires (73-79 and 256-262 inclusive) have 
seven leaves only, but no matter has been omitted: the last quire 
(279-282) has four leaves. Letters hang from hard-point lines. The 
first letter of the first treatise, and the ornament above the title, are 
red: so also the title of the last, and those of its sections. Occasionally 
the first letter of a line stands out where there has been a change of 
subject in the line preceding. The ink in many parts of the MS has 
faded, and has been retraced by a later hand. 

The MS is bound in two calf volumes which are lettered ‘Codex 
Burneianus.’ The first ends with the words od perd rwoo ovvmemdeyperne 
airiag (these occur at the end of the eighteenth quire: they belong 
to the Oratio II ¢. Arianos {Migne, xxvi c. 280 1. 22]), and the second 
begins with the words that follow, x. r. 

In the middle of fol. 1134 occur the words ov7eo ra mpoeipnyeva 
pipara trav Ociwv ypapav [Migne, xxvi c. 148, ll. 21, 22]: the latter half of 
the page was left blank by the transcriber, probably on account of the 
roughness of the parchment: fol. 1144@ begins with the words ra xadéo 
pév yeypappéva [26.|. So again the whole of fol. 1184 has been left 
blank, but no matter has been omitted, fol. 118 @ ending 6 airéc kai cio 
rove alavar xai oo and fol. 119@ beginning mepi 
Tho adrod dui Tie dpxtepwotme [ Migne, xxvi c. 168, ll. 15-17]. 
By a much later hand has been written on fol. 113 4 émi coi ke #Amoa 
ph cis tov aiava’ év cov picai pe Kai pe. 
yevod por eis Kai olxov dxvpov tov pe | Ps. xxx (xxxi) 
vv. 2, 35: the spelling xarecyvrOeinv for xaracyx., the omission of 3 a, and 
the reading éxvpév may possibly give some clue to the history of the 
MS], and below, t eis ra rav pe vépev. dperais éxAdpmpuvor 
6 66° iva ipve oe; and again on fol. 1184 by the same hand the first six 
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verses of Ps. xxxiii (xxxiv), etAcynow riv Kipwov év mavri 
opposite the first verse is written des, sc. ‘do not copy this.’ 

The whole of the MS, including several marginal notes, is, with the 
above exceptions, written by one hand. 

It contains the following treatises :— 


1. Oratio contra Gentes, 13. Refutatio hypocrisis Meletii. 
2. Oratio de Incarnatione Verbi. 14. Epistola ad Epictetum. 
3. Disputatio contra Arium. 15. Contra Apollinarium liber IT. 
4. Epistola ad Episcopos Aegypti 16. Contra Apollinarium liber I. 
et Libyae. 17. Eis ro rod edayyediov rd *Os 
5- Oratio I contra Arianos. dy eimy dédyov, (Aigne, 
6. Oratio II contra Arianos. xxvi 649). 
7. Oratio III contra Arianos. 18. De Passione (Migne, xxviii 
8. De Incarnatione et contra 204-8 only). 
Arianos. Epistola ad Marcellinum. 
9. Epistola Encyclica. . De Virginitate. 
10. Epistola I ad Serapionem. . Testimonia de Communi Es- 
11. Epistola II ad Serapionem. sentia Patris et Filii et Spiri- 
12. Epistola Catholica (Afigne, tus Sancti. 
xxviii 81). 
The last treatise concludes with the words (arranged crotyndév) rd xo 
&v ava éorw, These words occur at the bottom of fol. 2824: the only 
indications that the MS never contained more matter are the crotynddv 
arrangement, and the fact that the quire, unlike those which precede, 
contains only four leaves. There is no subscription, or any notice of 
the place where, or the scribe by whom, the MS was written. 
It will be noticed that Nos. 12, 13, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 have not 
appeared in the Paris MSS. 


L is the original of three sixteenth-century MSS, which I will call 
G, M, T. Their agreement with L is very close: the obviously faulty 
readings of that MS, évvociv (for voeiv), éyxdv (for eixav), ré (for 
rovro), mepirohd@v (for mepirohv) are reproduced by all three: the second 
of these errors, and probably the first, are due not to the original writer 
of L, but to the retracer of passages where the ink had faded. G 
contains the same treatises as L, and in the same order: but through 
18 (de passione Dei) a line is drawn, and a note is inserted—‘ hoc 
fragmentum est ex oratione integra cuius titulus idem.’ Treatise 21 is 
followed by the Quaestiones Aliae (Migne, xxviii 773-796), to which 
no title is prefixed: this treatise again by the Quicumgue in Greek. 
I do not know from what source these treatises are drawn. M and T 
omit 18: M gives the Quicumgue, but T does not. To the title of 3 
(Disputatio contra Arium), which is given in L as rod avrot duidexros 
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év kara vixaiay ovvdde mpds Gpeov, G adds év én rijs Geias capxacews F 
év jpépa rod and in the margin «ai rod 
paxapiov mamma oABéotpov Kal émoxdmov Sifavriov ddeEdvdpov: he appears 
to be doubtful in writing the last word whether it should end -ov or 
-cias. M T follow G, placing in the text of the title the words in G’s 
margin. Again, in all three (but not in L) the Ovationes J, ZI, III 
contra Arianos are reckoned as the second, third and fourth: the Zfistola 
ad Episcopos Aegypti et Libyae being apparently reckoned as the first. 
I believe G to be the original of both M and T. 

(i) G: saec. xvi: is the first of three volumes in the Public Library 
at Geneva (numbered mg 29): paper, arranged in quinions. The MS 
professes to contain 773 pages. But pp. 21, 22, containing part of the 
c. Gentes (between 7@ rijs Oedrnros dvépart and roiroy 8€ od pdvos 
Migne, xxv c. 32, l. 41-c. 36, 1. 11) are missing, so also pp. 579, 580: and 
pp. 263f are wrongly numbered 269f. The MS is proved by its 
contents to be that cited by Montfaucon as ‘ Felckmanni 2 anonymus.’ 

The following note has been prefixed to the contents of the volume: 
‘En 1595 on préta au St. Commelin ce Manuscrit Grec de St. Athanase 
qui etoit en son entier, pour l’imprimer. II eut encore & sa disposition 
un MS fort ancien des dialogues sur la Trinité atribué 4 St. Athanase. 
Il est en parchemin. Th. de Béze le donna pour la prémiere fois au 
public en 1570, et il fut imprimé par Henri Etienne. Le S*. Commelin 
garda ces MSS jusqu’en 1619 quoi que son Edition de S*. Athanase 
eut paru en 1600. II paroit par les Regitres de la Compagnie qu’on 
etoit fort mécontent de lui. Voiez le Regitre de 1619 pag. 276 et 287. 
En 1732 on a fait relier tout ce qu’on a pu ramasser de ce MS de 
St. Athanase, et on en a fait trois volumes in fol. On a aussi fait relier 
les Dialogues sur la Trinité.’ 

[The jirst of these volumes is the MS G which is now before us. 
The second contains four distinct MSS by various hands. (1) A MS 
referred to by Montfaucon as ‘Felckmanni 3.’ It appears to be, like 
all the contents of these volumes, not earlier than the sixteenth century. 
It is arranged in quinions, and contains (a) Vita S. Athanasii ex incerto 
auctore (cf. Migne, xxv cols. clxxxv-ccxi|, (6) Oratio contra Gentes, (c) part 
of de Synodis, (d) part of de Sententia Dionysii; (e¢) Ep. ad Ioannem 
et Antiochum,(f) Ep. ad Palladium presbyterum, (g) Ep. ad Dracontium, 
(A) de Incarnatione et c. Arianos, (i) In Passionem et Crucem Domini. 
Four leaves (122-126) are now missing from the last treatise’. (2) Two 

* Large portions of (¢) and (d) have been deliberately omitted by the scribe, 
whose object seems to have been to supply useful extracts from these treatises, 
Not to rewrite them in full. Occasionally he omits whole sentences in the extracts 
he transcribes, or adds a few words to explain a reference to what has preceded. 


He gives about half only of the de Synodis, omitting all that follows dA’ dpxeio@as 
Totras (Migne, xxvi c. 692, ll. 20, 21) as far as doGevodvras 88 
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short fragments headed (i) Fragmentum epistolae Marciani Imperatoris 
(beginning «ai doddevrov riv miorw and ending & 
and (ii) Athanas. Alex. Arianos (beginning dypev cai 
érépov and ending si émi modv). (3) 360 folios arranged in quaternions 
containing the same treatises as L 4-9 inclusive. It is the work of 
two scribes: the former wrote the first two treatises, the latter the 
remaining four. This, I think, is ‘Felckmanni 5.’ (4) The Orato JJ 
c. Arianos cited by Montfaucon as ‘ Felckmanni 4.’ 

The third volume contains (1) the ill-written transcript of Cod. 
Goblerianus, to which reference has already been made (p. 104): cited 
as ‘Felckmanni 1’; (2) 26 folios, the work of two scribes, containing part 
of the de Jncarnatione et contra Arianos (beginning ékdciyovor xai «is 
Tov aitav émorpéyovow (Migne, xxvi c. 1005, ll. 7, 8), the Zpistola 
Encyclica and Ep. i ad Serapionem (these are the eighth, ninth and 
tenth treatises of L). Possibly this may = ‘Felckmanni 6.’ I have 
been unable to find ‘Felckm. 7.’] 

Corrections have been made in the margin partly by the transcriber 
where he found he had blundered ; partly later, for the sake of the 
printer of Commelin’s edition, to the pages of which references are 
also made in the margin. Printers’ marks are frequent after p. 62 (near 
the end of the ¢. Gentes): on p. 63 there is a note ‘das ist schon alles 
gedruckt’: references are given to readings of ‘mss.,’ ‘bas’, and in the 
Quicumque to ‘MS Palat.’ 

(ii) M : A.D. 1548: Munich University library, Cod. Gr. 26. Paper, 
353 folios, measuring 13} by 9 inches, arranged in quaternions. On the 
last folio, at the end of the Quicumgue, is written réAos dunv and (below) 
éppavovpros 6 éx povepBacias pera tiv mapddoow ths éavtod marpidsos 
kai tiv BiBdov Erous tpéxovros amd xv yevncews 
pnvds rovededvos pOivovros, Embenes, of whom I shall have to speak 
again, has entitled the first treatise (the c. Gentes) rot év dyious marpds 
a@avaciou marpudpxov adefavdpeias xara dpeavav, possibly preferring, as he was 
a Greek himself, the last word to &Aqver. The MS is very carelessly 
written, 

(iii) T : saec. xvi: Trinity College, Cambridge, B 9.8. Paper, folios 
measuring 132 by 9} inches, arranged mostly in quaternions, every 
fourth quire being aternion. The name of the transcriber is not given. 
The MS was given to the College by, and bears on both covers the 
arms and initials of, Silvius Elwes, Chaplain of the College as late as 


(c. 749, 1. 47) inclusive. The words that follow are prefaced by the words é« rijs 
mept Tav év TH’ Apipnvy, «.7.A. Later on (c. 764) he omits a few 
lines and introduces the next extract with é« ris airijs émoroAjs, Constantius’ 
letter and the Bishop’s reply at the end are omitted. Similar phenomena recur in 
the next treatise. 
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1637 but not in 1640 (the records for the two intervening years have 
been lost). Nothing more is known of its history. The pagination is 
inaccurate, the scribe in numbering the pages having in more places 
than one turned over two leaves. After the Zestimonia is added the 
treatise (xxi) entitled—déavaciov mpidpxou mpds avtioxov mept 
Kai év rais Ociats ypadais kal mapa 
xpiotiavois dpedcpevor. 
FREDERIC WALLIS. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE BY THE REV. A. ROBERTSON, D.D. 


By the courtesy of Bishop Wallis and of the Editor of the JouRNAL 
I have been allowed to see both parts of the Bishop’s most interesting 
article in proof. Unfortunately severe pressure of work has prevented 
my giving the attention I should have wished to the questions dis- 
cussed. But I should like to note one or two minor points that have 
occurred to me: all of them happen to have reference mainly to that 
part of the article which is printed in the present number. 

(1) The lines on the verso of folio 434 of S (see above, p. ror) are 
merely a trivial scribbling. I read them as follows, pyvi cemrepSpiou «io 
Tao Ka - .. Spac x. vi Spac 

(2) I had, for the reason to be referred to below, quoted the readings 
of the ‘Goblerianus’ (see above, p. 102) in my edition of the de Jncar- 
natione, under the symbol R. As Bishop Wallis ‘ commandeers’ R for 
the certainly more important MS described at the head of his article, 
I have taken the opportunity of a new edition of my Greek Text to 
substitute ‘H’ for R as the symbol for the Harleian MS. 

(3) The Bishop’s conjecture that ‘H’ was acquired by Covel at 
Constantinople as late as 1664, or indeed at all, can hardly be main- 
tained. The MS was used by Felckmann in preparing the Basel 
Edition of 1601, and the name ‘Goblerianus’ is due to him. The 
MS in fact bears the name of Gobler in two places, viz. folio 2, ‘sum 
Justi Gobleri LL doctoris,’ and on folio 219 4, ‘justini Gobleri Goarini 
LL doctoris uitex sum,’ the same words are apparently repeated below 
with the substitution of ‘codex sum’ for the last two words. 

(4) I am not fully persuaded that ‘H’ is a direct copy of S (see above, 
p. 103). The discovery of the first part of R might throw light on the 
question. But meanwhile, my main reason is the presence in H of 
a certainly independent reading in de Jncarn. ch. xiii 2 (p. 19, 1. 18 
in my edition), Here S inserts si) before Bwiv, while H omits it. The 
reading of H is too good to be due to conjecture; the scribe betrays no 
capacity of the kind. Moreover Traversari, whose translation dates from 
about 1430 (in Italy; his Greek text is represented by no MS known 
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to me), read this passage without the »7. [Of the MSS of which the 
second part of Bishop Wallis’ paper speaks, the Basel MS (B) has the 
inserted »7, while two of its supposed descendants, the Oxford MS (O) 
and the Cambridge MS (C), omit it. This appears to me to constitute 
an unexplained group of ‘ residual’ phenomena, which may point to the 
use, by the scribe of O, of more than one original. In any case the 
point is worth consideration. ] 

(5) I should like to take this opportunity of cancelling the inaccurate 
reference to H in my Prolegomena to Athanasius (Nicene Library, 
vol. 4). When it was written I had not begun the study of the MSS of 
the de Jncarnatione ; it was shortly after the Pro/egomena had gone to 
press that the facsimile in the Paleographical Society’s publications led 
me to identify the Codex Goblerianus as the Harleian MS. 

In conclusion I would express my entire belief, apart from the few 
details I have touched upon, in the correctness of Bishop Wallis’ 
results. Even as to No. 4, I am quite open to conviction. It must be 
gratifying to all students of the Fathers that the Bishop has found it 
possible, amid his exacting labours, to pursue his fruitful investigations, 

. xof which I trust we now see only the beginning. 


» A. ROBERTSON. 


oN ADVERSARIA CHRONOLOGICA. 


1. TATIAN’s CHRONOLOGY OF THE MINISTRY. 


Durinc the last thirty years a tendency has been manifesting itself, 
and, especially in Germany and America, has been gathering strength 
as it proceeded, to attempt at first in detail and now on a more extended 
scale a rearrangement of the Fourth Gospel. The earliest, and not the 
least satisfactory, of these suggestions was made by the late Archdeacon 
J. P. Norris in the Journal of Philology for 1871 (pp. 107-112): he 
simply transposed chapters v and vi, and accounted for the error in our 
extant copies of the Gospel by the hypothesis that chapter vi was, like 
chapter xxi, a Galilean appendix added after the Gospel had been 
written, and inserted by mistake at somewhat too late a point. In this 
case ‘the feast of the Jews’ of v 1 (reading 4 éoprj) would without 
difficulty be identified with ‘the passover the feast of the Jews’ which 
had been mentioned (according to this rearrangement) not long before 
as ‘near, in vi 4: and the general scheme of the chronology of the 
Gospel, with its three passovers or two full years in the Ministry, will 
remain untouched. Of other transpositions on a similar or smaller 
scale two may be briefly mentioned. In chapter vii ov. 21-23 the 
sudden reference to the miracle of healing recorded in v 5-g—an event 
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separated on the present arrangement of the Gospel by an interval of 
seven months at least and perhaps of as much as sixteen months— 
cannot but excite surprise. No doubt, if Archdeacon Norris’ trans- 
position of chapters vi and v be accepted, the difficulty is reduced to 
smaller dimensions: yet even so, the proposal of Wendt to remove the 
paragraph (vii 15-24) bodily to the end of ch. v is not without its 
attractions. And again in the account of our Lord’s trials, ch. xviii 
13-25, the present text with its apparent confusion of the two high 
priests, and its repetition on both occasions of the statement that ‘Peter 
was standing and warming himself,’ afforded at least some justification 
for Spitta’s attempt at rearranging the verses. 

But of course the great and obvious blot on all these hypotheses 
was the absence of external evidence. We in England have a whole- 
some respect for the evidence of documents, and we are accustomed to 
demand that the evidence of documents, if it is not accepted as it 
stands, shall at least be explained: and when proposals are made which 
neither accept nor attempt to account for the external evidence, we are 
apt to dismiss them as unworthy of consideration. And if the pre- 
misses in this case were sound, I at least should not quarrel with the 
conclusion. But with regard to the text of the Gospels—it is only 
of the Gospels that it is as yet possible to speak definitely—it seems 
to me that we must be prepared to consider the question of devia- 
tions from the traditional text beyond any that Dr. Hort proposed. 
It is hardly too much to say that almost every piece of evidence that 
has come to light in the twenty years since Dr. Hort wrote has con- 
tributed its quota to the proof either of the antiquity or of the wide 
distribution of the so-called Western text. And when once the 
‘Western’ text is accepted even as only on a level with the Alexandrine 
text represented by B, the task is not at an end, it is only just at the 
beginning: for we are still far from the knowledge of a continuous 
‘Western’ text. The codex Bezae has undoubtedly an ancient element 
in its text; but it has also an unusually large proportion of idiosyn- 
crasies of its own, and these have to be detected and isolated before 
its evidence can be made available. But with the exception of D 
and the Ferrar group, we have no Greek authority of the first class 
on which to fall back. We are reduced to the earliest known stages 
of the Latin and Syriac versions, and of these we possess at best 
one incomplete manuscript of the four Gospels in Syriac, and in Latin 
the first half of St. Matthew and the second half of St. Mark with the 
fragmentary quotations of St. Cyprian spread over all four Gospels. 
No doubt new discoveries may add to our documents: and no doubt 
too the sifting of the evidence we have will largely reinforce the materials 
available for reconstructing the ‘Western’ text. But if the authority 
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for the words of the Evangelists is to be sought primarily, or even 
partially, from the ‘Western’ text, it must be admitted that a problem 

lies before us which, if it may well call forth all the energies of Christian 
' scholars, will make heavy calls alike on their patience, their caution, 
and their courage. 

To apply these tentative conclusions to the case immediately before 
us is to urge that we must not be too sure that ‘evidence of documents’ 
as we have it is exhaustive. The Sinaitic Syriac supports the rearrange- 
ment of the accounts of the trials before Annas and Caiaphas: and 
in the number of this JourNaL for October 1900 (ii 141) I pointed 
out that our best available Latin authority bears negative witness on the 
same side. It would be rash to assert that if we had more first class 
‘Western’ witnesses for the text of St. John’s Gospel—if the codex 
Bobiensis (2) were more complete, or if St. Cyprian’s quotations were 
less fragmentary—external authority might not be found for at least 
some other minor transpositions. It is, however, the special purpose 
of this note to draw attention to the latest and earliest rearrange- 
ments of St. John’s Gospel—on the one hand to Tatian’s Diates- 
saron, and on the other to the proposal by an American scholar, Prof. 
B. W. Bacon, in the American Journal of Theology for October, 1900, 
of a reconstruction which is certainly drastic and would result in a work 
very unlike what we have known as the Fourth Gospel. To speak 
only of the notes of time in the Gospel, Prof. Bacon gives them in the 
following order: vi 4 Passover nigh, iv 35 the fields white to harvest, 
v 1 ‘a feast’ [Pentecost], vii 2 Tabernacles, x 22 Dedication, xi 55 
Passover nigh, xii 1 six days before Passover Jesus comes to Bethany, 
ii 13 Passover nigh and Jesus goes up to Jerusalem (ii 23-25 are 
spurious). The result is a Ministry of a single year, and an agreement 
between St. John and the Synoptists in the position of the cleansing 
of the Temple: but it is a result and an agreement which leaves the 
present text of the Fourth Gospel hardly explained by the phrase 
‘deliberate editorial adaptation.’ The author of the scheme defends it 
with the claim that ‘the phenomena belong to the field of the higher 
critic,’ ‘the higher critics will be the last to admit that we have here 
a mere question of text and variant readings.’ But at the same time 
Prof. Bacon is not unwilling to shelter his results under the aegis 
of the Diatessaron: ‘all the major transpositions are supported by 
Tatian’: and I welcome the opportunity of examining briefly, yet more 
fully thah“I have been able to do when writing on the Chronology of 
the New Testament, the Gospel arrangement of Tatian’s Harmony. 
I use, for purposes of reference, the chapters and verses of Mr. Hamlyn 
Hill’s very useful edition of the Diatessaron (Edinburgh, 1894), but 
I have grouped the matter into larger divisions on my own account. 
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The resultant arrangement of the Ministry, considered especially with 
reference to St. John’s Gospel, seems to be somewhat as follows : 

1. Zatian iv § 28—vi § 24: the Baptism, followed by the Temptation, 
the first call of the disciples, the miracles of Cana and of the draught of 
fishes, and the baptizing in Judaea. This section, which is closed by 
the imprisonment of the Baptist, contains the following portions of 
St. John’s Gospel : i 29—ii 11, iii 22—iv 3. 

2. Tatian vi § 25—xx § 45: a purely Galilean ministry, beginning 
with the healing of the nobleman’s son at Capernaum, Jo. iv 46-54, 
but containing practically no other elements from St. John except at 
the end, where the Galilean episode of the feeding of the Five Thousand 
with the subsequent discourse is introduced, Jo. vi 1-71, cf. Zatian xviii 
§ 21—xx § 11. Thus the Passover of Jo. vi 4 is the FIRST PASSOVER of 
Tatian. 

3. Zatian xx § 46 marks the beginning of a tendency in our Lord’s 
Ministry to move in a wider circle, first towards Tyre and Sidon, then 
to Samaria (here Jo. iv 4-45@' is brought in, Zatiam xxi §§ 8-49), 
finally to Jerusalem with the First visit, that for the unnamed feast 
(Jo. v 1-47=Tatian xxii § 9-55): it is just possible (but perhaps 
no more) that Tatian, like Archdeacon Norris, may have meant to 
identify this visit with the Passover whose approach he had already 
mentioned (Jo. vi 4= Zatian xviii § 24). Chapters xxiii—xxvii in Tatian 
are mainly from the Synoptists, and contain nothing from St. John 
save two brief references to Galilee, Jo. iv 454=TZatian xxiii § 3, 
and Jo. vii 1= Zatian xxvii § 30. In chapter xxviii Tatian takes up 
St. John’s Gospel again with the Feast of Tabernacles and SECOND VISIT 
to Jerusalem. But it must be noted that only Jo. vii 2-31 appears 
here, and the narrative proceeds with Synoptic matter, the scene of which 
is undetermined, as far as Zatian xxx § 30. 

4. Tatian xxx § 31 combines a notice from St. John ‘ After that was 
the Jews’ feast of Unleavened Bread’ with various indications from 
St. Luke (Zatian xxx § 316 = Luc. xvii 11; xxxi § 6 = Luc. xiii 22; 
xxxi § 36 = Luc. xix 11) of our Lord’s purpose to make His way 
gradually to Jerusalem, which culminate in a THIRD visiT to Jerusalem 
at a SECOND PASSOVER (Zatian xxxii § 1 = Jo. ii 13 4 and following). 
Here the cleansing of the Temple recorded in St. John at the beginning 
of the Ministry is identified with that which the Synoptists place on 
Palm Sunday. With the cleansing is associated, as in St. John, the 
visit of Nicodemus (Jo. iii 1-21 = Zatian xxxii §§ 27-47). The scene 
still remains at Jerusalem and Bethany till St. John’s Gospel is taken 


. * Jo. iv 45 6 (the Galileans had ‘seen all that He did at Jerusalem at the feast’) 
1s necessarily omitted here, since no visit to Jerusalem has yet been recorded, It 
is inserted in Tatian xxiii § 3, after the visit for the feast of Jo. v 1. 
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up at vii 31 again (Zatian xxxiv § 48), and from this point onwards the 
Diatessaron accompanies the Fourth Gospel with scarcely a break, 
past the feast of the dedication (Jo. x 22= Zatian xxxvii § 25) to the close 
of the Ministry at the THIRD PASSOVER (Jo. xii 1 = Zatian xxxix § 1). 

Before proceeding to estimate the arrangement of Tatian as a whole, 
it will be as well to clear up one small point where both Mr. Hamlyn 
Hill and Prof. Bacon have fallen into error. Both of them identify the 
phrase just quoted from Zatian xxx § 31, ‘After that was the Jews 
feast of Unleavened Bread, with Jo. v 1, although the latter verse has 
already been used by Tatian in xxii §9. Unnecessary confusion would 
be introduced by this identification into Tatian’s already sufficiently 
confused system: and in fact the phrase in xxx § 31 is taken from 
Jo. ii 13 a, while Jo. ii 13 4 and subsequent verses follow on when the 
Fourth Gospel is next drawn on at xxxii § 1. No doubt the English 
words I have quoted hardly seem to correspond closely enough with 
the ¢yyis jv of Jo. ii 13. But (i) the Sinaitic Syriac 
renders macyxa by ‘ feast’ in Jo. xi 55, and by ‘unleavened bread,’ paszro, in 
ii 23 and vi 4 (it is defective for ii 13): and (ii) the Latin representative 
of the Diatessaron, the Codex Fuldensis of the Vulgate, reads here 
(ed. Ranke, p. 100) ‘post haec in proximo erat pascha dies festus 
Iudaeorum.’ I do not doubt therefore that the text of Tatian at this 
point depends not on Jo. v 1, but on Jo. ii 13. 

This is the only case in which any doubt can be raised as to the 
identification of any of the time-notices in the Diatessaron. To sum 
them up, they occur in the following order: Jo. vi 4 Passover nigh, 
Jo. v 1 unnamed feast (possibly meant to be identified with the Passover 
just mentioned), Jo. vii 2 Tabernacles, Jo. ii 13 Passover, Jo. x 22 
Dedication, Jo. xii 1 final Passover. It is clear that this arrangement, 
as it stands, implies a Ministry of over two years, since the middle 
Passover—in this case that of Jo. ii 13—is separated from the first 
Passover by the feast of Tabernacles, and from the last Passover by 
the feast of Dedication. But it is also I think clear that the Diatessaron 
is not arranged, or intended to be arranged, with any special regard for 
chronology. If we are to look for principles of arrangement in it, 
I should be inclined to say that they were two. The first is the 
combination into one of the two recorded cleansings of the Temple, 
which cleansing is then put neither with St. John at the first Passover 
of the Ministry, nor with the Synoptists at the last, but by way of 
compromise at the middle Passover. The second is that attention is 
paid rather to place notices than to time notices: the general plan, 
which follows here rather the Gospel of St. Luke than that of St. John, 
is to put the Galilean preaching early, the visits to Jerusalem as far 
as possible late, in the Ministry, and with this view the only notice 
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of a festival in St. John not accompanied by the mention of a visit 
to Jerusalem, Jo. vi 4, is thrown back to the beginning of the Ministry. 

It is a more difficult question when we ask ourselves what support, if 
any, the arrangement found in Tatian gives to the hypothesis that any 
of the transpositions in the Fourth Gospel which have been urged on 
us by modern critics were present in the text on which he worked. But 
Prof. Bacon’s claim, that ‘all the major transpositions [of his scheme] 
are supported by Tatian,’ goes far beyond the facts, seeing that Tatian 
has three Passovers and Prof. Bacon only two, or in other words that 
Tatian places Jo. ii 13 before, but Prof. Bacon after, Jo. vii 31—xii. 
I think it quite improbable that Tatian’s text of the Fourth Gospel 
really differed from our own in transposing Jo. ii 13—iii 21 even so 
far as the middle of ch. vii, for the explanation which I have suggested 
above seems quite sufficient to account for its position in the Diates- 
saron. But it still remains possible (I do not think more can be said) 
that some of the lesser transpositions of which I spoke above as 
proposed, independently of Tatian, on internal grounds, and which 
are as a matter of fact found also in Tatian, may have actually existed 
in Tatian’s text of St. John. Thus Archdeacon Norris’ transposition of 
chapters vi and v is found also in Tatian: though it should in strictness 
be added that between Jo. vi and v Tatian inserts also Jo. iv 4-45 a. 
On the other hand, Wendt’s separation in ch. vii between the account of 
Tabernacles and the paragraph which he transfers to chap. v (vv. 15- 
24) is directly contradicted by the Diatessaron, which does indeed 
make a separation in the middle of the chapter, but after v. 30 not 
v. 14. In the account of the trial in Jo. xviii our present text of 
Tatian follows closely our present text of St. John, and gives no 
support to Spitta and the Sinai Syriac: but it is possible that this is 
one of the places where the Arabic translator, or some predecessor of 
his, may have restored the form of text familiar to him. 


2. EPpIPHANIUS’ CHRONOLOGY OF THE MINISTRY. 


It may not be out of place to utilise this opportunity for calling 
attention to another attempt in early times at a harmony of the Gospels, 
made with special reference to chronological questions, and based on 
an arrangement of the time-notices in St. John which in some details is 
even more peculiar than that of Tatian—to whom indeed I had at one 
time thought this later ‘ Diatessaron’ was directly indebted. 

In the fifty-first chapter of his Pavxarion Epiphanius is concerned 
with the ‘heresy’ of certain persons who rejected the Fourth Gospel 
and Apocalypse, and whom he therefore denominates on his own 
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account ‘opponents of the Logos’ or Alogi’. They appear to have 

1 I venture to believe, contrary to the opinion of many or most modern scholars, 
that the Alogi were not opponents of Montanism but themselves an offshoot of the 
Montanists—that they rejected the Fourth Gospel not because it contained the 
promise of the Paraclete, but because according to it the Paraclete was promised 
to the Apostles, while the Montanists of course identified the dispensation of the 
Paraclete with the appearance of Montanus. Not only is the Fourth Gospel in 
itself wholly alien to the Montanist temper, but it was specially and intimately 
connected with the very men with whom the Montanists found themselves from 
the first in conflict. If we bear in mind the deep-seated antagonism between the 
inhabitants of the Phrygian highland and their Greek neighbours of the province 
of Asia, can we wonder that one branch of that original Montanist movement to 
which all intelligent Christianity was so abhorrent, was consistent enough to cut 
itself off not only from the contemporary church of Melito of Sardis and Claudius 
Apollinaris of Hierapolis, but from the source of their theology, the Johannine 
Gospel itself ? 

The evidence seems to me much more in favour of this view than of its opposite. 
Our only authorities for this sect are Epiphanius (Haer. li and liv) and Irenaeus 
(Haer. II1 xi 9 [xi 12]}). Irenaeus, after writing of the Four Gospels, goes on 
to speak of those who had more or fewer Gospels. Marcion rejects the whole 
Gospel: the Valentinians have more than the canonical Gospels: others reject 
only St. John. These ‘others,’ he tells us, reject St. John, ‘in order to make 
void the gift of the Spirit which in the last times has been poured out on the 
human race.’ Irenaeus is of course referring to the Pentecostal outpouring : but 
anti-Montanists certainly did not reject the Gospel i» order to frustrate the Pente- 
costal gift, but ‘in order to frustrate’ Montanus. The only people who could reject 
the Gospel ‘in order to’ reject the Pentecostal outpouring on the Church, would 
be Montanists themselves. And so Irenaeus goes on to say that these ‘ unhappy’ 
people ‘ pseudoprophetae quidem esse uolunt, propheticam uero gratiam repellunt 
ab ecclesia’: a straightforward statement which can only be avoided by unwar- 
ranted tampering with the text. I may add that, if I err in this interpretation 
of Irenaeus, I err in the good company of Tillemont, Grabe, and Massuet. 

Epiphanius commences his account of the Theodotians (Haer. liv) with the words 
dvéorn madw @cddorés 1s indpxwv éx THs mpoeipnpévns "Adéyou aipécews Tijs 
dpvovpéivns 7d Kata "lwdvyny edaryyéduov Kal Tov év airy év Gedy Ad-yov K.T.2., 
words which certainly do not justify the writer on the Alogi in the Dictionary of 
Christian Biography (i 87 a) in saying that Epiphanius ‘traces their origin to Theo- 
dotus.’ But in fact Epiphanius, I think, is merely trying somehow or another to 
string on his new subject with some preceding one, and found in Theodotus’ 
humanitarianism a feature which it was obvious to connect with the rejection of that 
Gospel which specially proclaimed the Godhead of Christ: I do not believe that he 
is here drawing on any of his authorities. In any case the whole point of the story 
which follows about Theodotus’ apostasy under persecution, lies in his appeal to 
St. John’s Gospel as the authority for calling Christ dv@pwmos (Jo. viii 40) : dpas, 
gnotv, dr: dvOpwnds torw, But if Theodotus used St. John’s Gospel, he can have 
had nothing to do with the Alogi. 

There remains only Epiphanius’ account of the Alogi themselves (Haer. li) : and 
here it is to be noted, (i) that the account of the Alogi is introduced with the words 
TovTwy alpéceaw, pera &piyas Te kai kal 
xadexaritas Kadoupévous dvepin 7H Biy aipeots érépa—i.e. the Alogi are placed 
in immediate connexion with the Montanist group, (a) Cataphrygian, (6) Quintillian 
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attributed the Johannine writings generally to Cerinthus; of specific 
objections we learn of three made against the Gospel and one against 
the Apocalypse. With the latter—the objection that the Apocalypse 
records a message to the angel of the Church of Thyatira, when in fact 
there was no Church at Thyatira at all—we are not concerned, except 
in so far as Epiphanius’ answer to it throws light on his chronological 
capacity. It is quite true, he says, that Alogi and Montanists perverted 
the whole Church of Thyatira, ninety-three years after the Ascension : 
but now, at the time of writing, 112 years later, there is a Church and 
an increasing one. Since Epiphanius wrote his Panarion about A.D. 374, 
or 345 years after the Ascension, there is a gap of no less than a 
hundred and forty years somewhere in his calculation. 

Of the three objections to the Gospel, one is doctrinal, two are chrono- 
logical. The former (li 18) is based on the near connexion of Jo. i 14 
Adyos éyévero with ii 1 yduos éyévero Kava Tads\aias: from 
which one would conclude that the Gospel was rejected as giving 
countenance to the Marcionite edition of St. Luke, ‘in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius Caesar Jesus came down [from heaven] to Capernaum, 
a city of Galilee.’ 

The remaining objections raised by the Alogi against the Fourth 
Gospel were both based on supposed discrepancies of its chronology 
from that of the Synoptists. The other Evangelists, they urged, relate 
that our Lord after His Baptism spent forty days in the wilderness 
being tempted of the devil, and only then returned and ‘took up’ 
His disciples ; whereas the Fourth Gospel follows up the Baptism without 
any interval by the call of the disciples and the marriage at Cana. The 
other Evangelists, again, speak of one Passover, while the Fourth Gospel 
mentions the observance by the Saviour of two (li 22). 

In answer to these objections, and to others raised by hostile critics— 
he mentions the names of Porphyry, Celsus and Philosabbatius as 
asking how the Lucan and Matthaean accounts of the Nativity can 
be reconciled, seeing that the one says that on the night after the 
Nativity the angel directed Joseph to flee into Egypt, while the other 


or Pepuzian, (c) Quartodeciman, which latter Epiphanius regards as sprung from 
mixture of the two former: (ii) in the story (referred to in the text) about the Church 
of Thyatira (Haer. li 33) Epiphanius writes yap rovTaw éxeice nal 
ward Spiyas ... perhveyxay wacay els tiv aipeow, and a few lines 
later describes the same process as 52 4 waca els Kara 
pvyas—in other words the Thyatiran apostasy is first spoken of as due to Alogi 
and Montanists, and then to Montanists alone, while the singular aipeow is used 
where we should expect aipéceis if the two sects had been in radical opposition, 

Since the choice appears to lie between regarding the Alogi either as a quasi- 
Montanist or as a definitely anti-Montanist school, the former view appears to me 
decidedly the more probable. 
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recounts the Presentation in the Temple at Jerusalem forty days after 
the Nativity (li 8)—Epiphanius first gives a general sketch of the charac- 
teristics of each Evangelist, and then proceeds to a detailed attempt at 
harmony on his own account. 

St. Luke gives the story of the first two years of Christ’s life: 
St. Matthew passes at once from the Nativity to the time when He 
was two years of age, and the coming of the Magi coincided with 
a second journey of Joseph and Mary from their home at Nazareth 
to Bethlehem. The Birth of Christ took place on January 6 in the 
forty-second year of Augustus in the consulship of Octavius Augustus xiii 
and Silanus [B.c. 2]: the visit of the Magi on the same day two years 
later: the Baptism when He was ‘nigh on being’ thirty years of age, 
on November 8, at the end of the consulship of Silanus and Nerva 
{a.D. 28]. The Baptism was followed immediately by the forty days of 
the Temptation, and these by a stay of rather more than a fortnight 
at Nazareth: then came the events of Jo. i 29 ff., the first call of the 
a es—of whom, however, Andrew and those with him returned for 
the time to their work—and then on the sixtieth day from the Baptism, 
January 6 [A.D. 29], the marriage at Cana and the miracle of turning 
the water into wine. After this Christ came and settled in the parts of 
Capernaum and began to work other miracles, such as the healing 
of the man with the withered hand’ and of Peter’s wife’s mother. Only 
then did He return to Nazareth and read the passage from Isaiah in the 
synagogue, Luc. iv 16-30: this episode is postponed after Luc. iv 31-41 
in order to account for verse 23, ‘whatsoever things we have heard 
of as done in Capernaum, do here also.’ Then follows the comment 
‘and he did nothing there because of their unbelief.’ Oecehler’s edition 
gives no marks of quotation, but there can be no doubt that the words 
are taken from Mc. vi 5 (cf. Matt. xiii 58), the point of connexion being 
*Is not this the son of Joseph? . . . No prophet is accepted in his 
own country,’ Luc. iv 22 4, 24, compare Mc. vi 3,4. It is a remarkable 
coincidence, and I had at first thought it was more than a coincidence, 
that Tatian also (xvii §§ 42, 43, 48) connects Luc. iv 23, 24 with Mc. vi 4, 5 
(Matt. xiii 55 ff): both Tatian and Epiphanius further insert in Mc. vi 5 
the words ‘because of their unbelief,’ as in Matt. xiii 58(contrast Mc. vi 6). 
But Tatian, unlike Epiphanius, divides St. Luke’s account of the Nazareth 
episode into two parts (at verse 224), and transposes the second part 
to a later point in the Gospel history—in fact to the visit to Nazareth 
recorded in Matt. xiii, Mc. vi. 


Epiphanius next adopts St. Matthew’s statement (iv 13) that our Lord 
1 It is natural to suppose that this is a mere slip of the pen for ‘the man with 


the unclean spirit,’ Mc. i 23 = Luc. iv 33. But the slip, if such it is, is made twice 
by Epiphanius, Haer. li §§ 15, 17. 
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left Nazareth and settled at Capernaum, and makes the final call of 
Andrew and Peter, James and John, to follow at this point. ‘Thence 
and afterwards’ He began teaching ‘in all Galilee and in Judaea’ (li 15). 

The first year of the Ministry is ‘the acceptable year of the Lord’ 
(Luc. iv 19 = Is. Ixi 2), that is, as Epiphanius glosses it, a year of preach- 
ing which met with no opposition. ‘For during the thirty-first year 
of His Human Manifestation (évodpxov mapovoias) He preached, and all 
welcomed Him, and neither Jews nor Gentiles nor Samaritans spoke 
against Him, but all heard Him gladly. In which year He went up to 
Jerusalem, after the Baptism and the events which followed it as far 
as the choice of the disciples: returning from the Temptation to the 
Jordan, and passing over the sea of Tiberias [Jo. vi 1?], and visiting 
Nazareth, He went up to Jerusalem. And in the middle’ of the feast 
He cried saying, If any man thirsts, let him come to Me and drink 
[Jo. vii 37]: and so He went back to Nazareth and to Judaea and to 
Samaria and to the parts of Tyre. And when the first year was 
completed He went up again to Jerusalem, and now they sought to 
seize Him at the feast and were afraid [Jo. vii 30]—at the feast namely 
of which He said, I go not up at this feast [Jo. vii 8], meaning this not 
in the literal sense—for “ At the middle of the feast” he did go up 
[Jo. vii 14], when men said, Is not this He whom they sought to seize? 
and lo! He speaketh freely: have the priests then learned that this is 
the Christ ?_ but we know whence this man is [Jo. vii 25-27 |—but in the 
mystical sense that it was not at that feast that He would “go up” 
to the cross, and after His resurrection from the dead “‘go up” to heaven. 
But after two years were completed, in the third year of the Ministry he 
accomplished the mystery of the Passion’ (li 25). 

It is very difficult to say whether this confused conception of the 
chronology of the Ministry is evolved by Epiphanius out of his own 
head—a head which certainly had a quite unrivalled capacity for 
confusion — or whether it rests at least in part on a recollection of 
earlier Harmonies. Certainly there are not wanting points of contact 
with the Diatessaron. There is the preference of the Synoptic to the 
Johannine sequence of the events inimediately after the Baptism: there 
is the total suppression (at the beginning at any rate of the Ministry) of 
the Passover of Jo. ii?: there is the placing of Jo. vi 1 apparently before 


* Apparently a confusion of the rijs éoprijs pesotons of Jo. vii 14 with the év rH 
loxérp weyadp Tis dopriis of Jo. vii 37. 

? Some of these statements would require modification if the long passage 
inserted in Dindorf’s edition at the end of § 21—on the authority of the Venice 
codex only—is accepted as authoritative: but the passage in question, which 
follows closely our present text of St. John, is so hard to reconcile with the 
data I have drawn from § 25, that one must at least suppose either that it has 
undergone rearrangement or that Epiphanius used two authorities. 
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any visit to Jerusalem: there is the separation of Jo. vii into two parts, 
so that ‘the last great day of the festival’ belongs to some feast other 
than the Tabernacles of Jo. vii z—only in Epiphanius the second part 
of the chapter is placed earlier than the first, whereas in Tatian it is 
later. For myself, I feel at present neither prepared to affirm nor to 
deny that Epiphanius knew the Diatessaron. ; 

One thing, however, Epiphanius was clear about, and that was the 
duration of the Ministry: his attempt at harmonising was at least not 
dictated by any desire to crush the narrative of the Fourth Gospel into 
the framework of a single year. He definitely asserts three Passovers 
against the Alogi: and he propounds with complete conviction a cut 
and dried chronology extending from the Baptism of Nov. 8 in the 
consulship of Silanus and Nerva [a.p. 28] over the whole of the 
consulships first of the two Gemini and then of Rufus and Rubellio, to 
the Crucifixion on March 20 of the consulship of Vinicius and Longinus 
Cassius. By this of course he meant March 20, A.D. 31: but owing to 
the blunder—gross even for him—of making two years out of the single 
consulship of Geminus Rufus and Geminus Rubellio (consuls for 
A.D. 29) he has really named for the Passion the consuls of A. D. 30. 


3. Eusrsius’ CHRONOLOGY OF FELIX AND FESTUS. 


Dr. C. Eres has lately published (Zexte und Untersuchungen, New 
Series, iv 1, 1899) what he entitles ‘critical enquiries about the day of 
the martyrdom of the apostles Peter and Paul, and their monuments at 
Rome.’ It is, however, one portion only of his essay—that which 
deals with the date of the arrival of Festus to succeed Felix as pro- 
curator of Judaea—that I am anxious, in concluding these chronological 
notes, to subject to the tests of a close investigation. 

It is well known that while the date of the appointment of Felix can 
be fixed without much hesitation at a. D. 52, considerable divergence of 
opinion has prevailed over the date of his recall. Writers of the last 
generation, from Wieseler down to Lightfoot, adopted the year 60 or 
even 61 for the latter event. More recent views have tended to push 
it further back, Ramsay to 59, Harnack on the authority of Eusebius’ 
Chronicle to 56, while I myself leant to 58. Erbes, adhering to the 
older view and the year 60, attempts to reconcile this with the evidence 
of Eusebius by the help of a new theory, which seems so likely to 
gain credit as the final solution of the problem, that it may be worth 
while to examine it in detail. I proceed, therefore, first to give the 
heads of Erbes’ argument as I understand it, and then to test them 
point by point. 

* Nero came to the throne on October 13, A. D. 54: his predecessor Claudius on 
January 24, A. D. 41. 
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(1) ‘4.D. 55 (54-55) is the right equation for the year Nero 1 of 
Eusebius’ Chronicle’, a.D. 56 for Nero 2, and soon.’ This is assumed 
by Erbes all through. 

(2) ‘The Chronicle places the recall of Felix and arrival of Festus in 
Nero 1=A.D. 55.’ Erbes deduces this from a combination of the 
Armenian version, which gives the last year of Claudius, and Jerome’s 
version, which gives the second year of Nero. 

(3) ‘The years of the Jewish prince Herod Agrippa II, which start 
in the Chronicle with Agrippa 1 = Claudius 5 = a. D. 45, are antedated 
by five years, since Agrippa really began to reign in A.D. 50.’ Con- 
sequently, any event which Eusebius has dated correctly by years of 
Agrippa would get five years wrong by his incorrect synchronism with 
the Imperial chronology: for instance, if he found in his authority the 
arrival of Festus dated in the eleventh year of Agrippa, he would equate 
it with Nero 1 = A.D. 55, whereas it really should have been equated 
with Nero 6 = a. D. 60. 

(4) ‘It is no mere fancy that Eusebius was in fact using a source 
which reckoned events by years of Agrippa, so that he antedated them 
by five years in the Chronicle: the very next notice to Festus’ arrival is 
Agrippina’s murder, which is catalogued under Nero 1, whereas it ought 
to appear under Nero 6 = a. D. (59-) 60.’ 

I now proceed to demonstrate (as I think) the absolute baselessness 
of this combination, taking the steps one by one in the same order. 

(1) I have shown on other occasions (see ‘Chronology of the New 
Testament’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible 1 418, and also ‘ Early 
Episcopal Lists’ in 7. Z: S. for January 1goo, p. 188) that Eusebius 
can hardly have meant to reckon the years of the emperors simply 
from their respective days of accession, but that some permanent corre- 
spondence with the Olympiads and years of Abraham must have been 
intended—it being at least probable that this continuous system reckoned 
the first year of each emperor as commencing in the September following 
his accession’. If that is so, Claudius 1 = A.D. (41-) 42, Nero 1= 
A.D. (55-) 56, and so on, so that we ought to equate every event at 
this part of the Chronicle with one year later of our own era than Erbes 
has done. 

(2) If Erbes, when he finds that the Armenian and Jerome differ by 
two years in the date of Festus’ arrival, just splits the difference between 

* In support of my interpretation of these regnal years of Nero, I may add that 
Mr. J. K. Fotheringham informs me that the eclipse recorded under Nero 3 by 
Jerome’s version (it is omitted by the Armenian, but the Syriac epitome [Schoene, 
ii 212] shows that it belongs to the original Eusebius) must be either that of 
May 11, a.p. 58, or that of April 30, a.p. 59. Of these two alternatives the 
former would tally with my view of Nero’s third year (Sept. a.p. 57—Sept. 
A. D. 58), but neither could be reconciled with Erbes’ equation of the regnal years. 
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them, this means that he has not yet emancipated himself from the 
mistaken ideas which used to prevail about the value of the Armenian 
version. I need not elaborate this point, with which I dealt sufficiently, 
following in the footsteps of Hort, Lightfoot, and Harnack, in the 
article in this JouRNAL already referred to (J. Z. S. January 1900, 
pp- 184-187). Inthe present case it is quite certain that the Armenian 
is wrong in putting Festus’ arrival under Claudius (Erbes allows this, 
and the Syriac epitome proves it), and the evidence of Jerome is enough 
to make Nero 2 far more probable than Nero 1. Thus the true 
Eusebian date for Festus appears to be Nero 2 = Sept. a.D. 56— 
Sept. a. D. 57, while the Erbes-Eusebian date is Nero 1 = Oct. A. D. 
54—Oct. a.D. 55. Since the procurators would generally arrive about 
June, the net result is a difference of just two years, between June 55 
(Erbes) and June 57. 

(3) I come now to the pivot of Erbes’ whole argument, his theory of 
the years of Agrippa. He tells us quite truly that Eusebius reckons 
the years of Herod Agrippa II continuously from the death of his 
grandfather Herod Agrippa I in a. p. 44, though the younger Agrippa 
did not obtain any kingdom at all until some years later: and he argues 
from this that Eusebius wrongly placed five years too early in his Im- 
perial and Olympiad chronology all events which he found dated by years 
of Agrippa. But I see no reason whatever to suppose that the historian 
was really ignorant of the gap between the two Agrippas. He had 
a column in his Chronicle devoted to Jewish rulers from Judas 
Maccabaeus (Ann. Abr. 1857) down to the close of the Temple worship: 
and since this column had to be filled somehow, and filled too with 
one name only, he has to make Archelaus succeed Herod the Great, 
Antipas succeed Archelaus, Agrippa I succeed Antipas, and Agrippa II 
succeed Agrippa I, until the column for Jewish dates comes to an end 
with the destruction of the Temple. Yet Eusebius, who was a careful 
student of Josephus, was surely not ignorant either that Antipas 
succeeded as tetrarch on his father’s death, or that procurators and 
not Antipas followed Archelaus in Judaea, or that Agrippa II continued 
king for many years after the Judacorum regnum defecit of A.D. 70: why 
then should we accuse him of ignorance in the remaining case of the 
succession of the second Agrippa? His chronology bound him to 
reckon one ruler of the Jews, whether there were more than one, as 
in the years following Herod the Great’s death, or whether there were 
strictly none at all, as in the interval between the two Agrippas. Thus 
even if Eusebius had borrowed for his Chronicle events dated by years 
of Herod Agrippa II, he would have been quite competent to effect the 
necessary adjustment to the chronology of the regnal years and of the 
Olympiads. 
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(4) Erbes then goes on to adduce one other notice, where he claims 
to detect an error of five years in Eusebius’ dating, and to explain it by 
his hypothesis of years of Agrippa: but this single parallel breaks down 
at once under examination. ‘The very next event after the arrival of 
Festus, Nero’s murder of his mother Agrippina, labours under a similar 
misplacement of five years.’ Now, in the first place, the murder is not 
the ‘next event’ except in the Armenian: Jerome has three notices in 
between Festus and Agrippina, and though two of the three are probably 
his own addition, the third is shown by both Syncellus and the Syriac 
to belong to the original Eusebius. In the second place, the murder 
is not dated Nero 1 except in the Armenian: Jerome places it in Nero 4', 
that is, on the system of equation explained above, in a. p. (58-) 59, 
which is approximately correct. And when deprived of this supposed 
parallel, what probability can be said to be left for explaining any errors 
of dating by the misuse of years of Agrippa? 

Dr. Erbes has, however, I am sorry to see, made a convert of 
Prof. Ramsay. In an article called ‘A second fixed point in the 
Pauline chronology’ (Zxfositor, August 1900), Ramsay answers an 
article which had appeared in the previous number from the pen of the 
American scholar B. W. Bacon. For his defence of myself and other 
English scholars against the strictures of Prof. Bacon I am deeply 
grateful, and on most of the points at issue between the two professors 
I am in complete agreement with him: but when he attacks his oppo- 
nent for quoting Eusebius in support of the year 57 for the coming 
of Festus, Iam compelled to part company. Nero 2 is, as has been 
seen, Jerome’s date: and Nero 2 is, if I am correct, rightly interpreted 
by Prof. Bacon as A.D. 57. 

Ramsay, however, follows Erbes in his interpretation of Eusebius, 
or even goes beyond him in the one fresh argument which he adduces 
in Erbes’ support. ‘Eusebius mentioned under the year 54 that Felix 
was succeeded by Festus. This is shown both by the Armenian 
translation and by the order of Syncellus. . . . Jerome was too learned 
to keep such a thoroughly false order.’ It is certainly true that the 
Armenian version puts Festus’ arrival in Claudius 12. But it is not 
true that Syncellus does so. What Syncellus does give under the reign 
of Claudius is exactly what Jerome does, namely the notice of the 
arrival of Felix, before ‘whom Paul being accused by the Jews made 
his defence.’ The notice of the arrival of Festus is placed by Syncellus, 
as by Jerome and the Syriac, after the accession of Nero. Prof. Ramsay 
has, I venture to think, confused the two notices. 

C. H. Turner. 


* So Schoene’s edition, and so too the Bodleian MS: one MS, however, of 
Schoene’s places it in Nero 5, and another as late as Nero 6. 
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REVIEWS 


AN OXFORD EDITION OF THE HEXATEUCH. 


The Hexateuch according to the Revised Version, edited by J. EstLin 
CaRPENTER, M.A. London, and G. Harrorp BatTerssy, M.A, 
Oxon.: 2 vols. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Tuis work is a critical edition of the Hexateuch, so arranged, by the 
position in the page and the type, that the reader may see at a glance 
to which original source any passage, however minute, belongs. It is 
based upon the labours of a small committee of the Society of His- 
torical Theology in Oxford, who are responsible for ‘the method of 
presentation and the general distribution,’ while the actual arrangement 
in detail, introduction, tables, &c., are the work of the two editors. 

The first thing that strikes the reader is the extreme intricacy of 
many of the problems involved, the second the immense amount of 
patient labour which must have been expended in both solving the 
problems and making them clear to the English reader. Whatever 
individual scholars may feel concerning some of the details, they 
cannot but realise that they owe a great debt of gratitude for the very 
lucid way in which the critical views of those concerned have been set 
forth and argued. 

The main sources are, as usual, J (the Jahwist), E (the Elohist), D (the 
Deuteronomist), P (the Priestly Code). But with each of these there is 
a school, J*, E’, Ds, P*, of followers who carried on their work. Even 
J, E, D, P are not necessarily single writers. Thus D itself may be 
the work of a school of reformers, having some a prophetic, some 
a more priestly character. Again, they were all probably drawn, more 
or less, from earlier sources ; J and E from long-standing oral traditions, 
and possibly some written documents; D in part from the already 
united J E; while P certainly incorporated some earlier codes of laws 
(P» and Pt, see below)’. 

The main draft of J is dated between 850-750, while E is assigned 
to the earlier half of the eighth century. The principal arguments for 


' In distinction from Ds, P®, Pt, and Ps, the groundwork or main body of D and 
P are designated Ds, Ps, : 
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the former are the implied practical subjugation of the Canaanites, 
which did not take place before the time of Solomon (cf. Gen. ix 25, 
1 Kings ix 20), and the rebuilding of Jericho, which belongs to the 
reign of Ahab (cf. Joshua vi 26, 1 Kings xvi 34); for the latter the 
ascendency of Joseph i.e. the Northern Kingdom (Gen. xxxvii 8), 
elaborate military (?) organisation (Exod. xviii 21), and the reference to 
Mesopotamian cults (Joshua xxiv 15), which are considered to point 
to the time of Jeroboam II. J is referred as a whole to the kingdom of 
Judah, stress being laid upon the prominence assigned to Judah (Gen. 
xxxvii 26, xliii 8, xliv 16, 18), as contrasted with that of Reuben 
(Gen. xxxvii 21, xlii 37) in the Joseph cycle. For the same reason and 
others E is assigned to the Northern Kingdom. 

Discussions concerning the origin of J and E suggest to the reader 
many questions of considerable historical importance; e.g., For how 
many centuries is it likely that these ancient stories, poems, &c., were 
handed down orally? What is their exact value in determining the 
social and religious life of Israel? To what extent, and up to what 
period, were the local sanctuaries the centres of culture and govern- 
ment? What, if at all, had the Levites originally to do with them? 
Does the fact that the statutes of E (Exod. xx 24-26) contemplate as 
a rule an earthen altar, whereas the historical altars were of stones 
(Joshua viii 31, 1 Kings xviii 30, 31, &c.), suggest for that law (not 
necessarily for the whole code) a very early period, when an ancient 
custom was just beginning to be changed? 

Another problem of great interest is connected with J*. In Gen. i-xi 
there are, apart from P, traces of two independent sources, both 
apparently Jahwistic in character. The Flood Story hardly accords 
with the earlier ascription of certain arts of civilisation to the sons of 
Lamech in Gen. iv; nor the history of the dispersion of a nomad race 
of mankind after the Tower of Babel, with the settlement which had 
already taken place in ch. x (cf. verses 19, 30) ; nor the account of Cain 
as the founder of a city in Gen. iv 17, with the account of him as an 
outcast and a nomad in Gen. iv 14; not to mention sundry other 
difficulties and some curious parallels. The editors have therefore, in 
common with several other critics, assumed a second J source, to 
which they have assigned the first of the here contrasted groups of 
narratives and classed them under J*, and have recognised its impor- 
tance by printing it as they afterwards print E when it appears on the 
scenes in ch. xv 1, 2,5, 16. The question naturally arises whether the 
J* of these early chapters may not, as Dillmann is inclined to think, 
really belong to E, and the name JHWH be due, as in xv 1, 2, either to 
JE, or a later Reviser, who intended to change the name throughout for 
the sake of uniformity. The double name JHWH Elohim in ii 4d- 
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iii (LXX ii 4 d-viii 21 and ix 12) is often similarly explained (see note 
on Gen. ii 4). 

D is, of course, identified with the law-book found in the Temple in 
Josiah’s reign, and with the majority of modern critics regarded as 
having been written very shortly before, on the ground that it was 
obviously designed to serve as the basis for the new movement. But 
was the movement so entirely new? Apart from the statement (very 
possibly exaggerated) of 2 Kings xviii 4, 22, that Hezekiah did 
remove the high places, the writings of the earlier prophets, notably 
Hosea and Isaiah, must have tended to throw discredit on local 
sanctuaries, many of them marred by corruptions from which Jerusalem 
was comparatively free. The thought of an enemy devoted to destruc- 
tion as a sacrifice to God had been already suggested by traditions 
connected with Hormah and Jericho (Num. xxi 3, Judges i 17, Joshua 
vi 26). The religious policy of Manasseh would have naturally tended 
to increase this feeling and embitter the priests of Jerusalem; who, 
deprived of their religious duties, would have had ample time to codify 
the ‘laws of Moses’ as traditionally taught in their own sanctuary, and 
unconsciously modify them according to their lights. 

The dependence of D upon J E suggests the inquiry, how far it is 
possible to recover that compilation where it was abridged, or its parts 
misplaced, on its subsequent union with P. One very interesting case 
is given in vol. I pp. 52, 53, &c. Deut. x 1-3 gives the earliest account 
which we possess of the making of the Ark, a wooden chest to hold the 
tables of the law, very different indeed to the elaborate structure of P 
(Exod. xxv 10-22). Now the existence of the Ark is recognised in J E 
(Num. x 35, 36), and is constantly mentioned in early history, and this 
passage of Deut. is clearly a recension of Exod. xxxiv 1, 2, 4, assigned to J 
by the editors. It is therefore contended that the mention of the Ark, 
as ordered and made, is not an insertion in Deut. x 1-3, but was omitted 
from Exod. xxxiv 1, 2, 4 when J E was united with P, to make room 
for P’s account of the Ark. But might not the argument be carried 
further? Is not the whole of Deut. x 1-4 a recension of Exod. xxxiv 
1, 2, 4, 284? But if so, Exod. xxxiv 3, 5-284, are all insertions into 
the original text of J E, or at any rate did not occur originally in this 
place. And this would destroy the contention of a large number of 
Biblical critics, so often repeated in this book, that Exod. xxxiv 14-26 
is J’s version of the Decalogue, definitely said in v. 28 to have been 
written upon the two tables. Several further considerations point to the 
same conclusion. (1) If v. 284 is a continuation of v. 28 a, it was Moses 
who wrote on the tables, not JHWH, as required by v. 1; whereas if 
v. 284 is a continuation of v. 4, JHWH might very naturally be under- 
stood as the subject. (2) The number of ‘ Words’ in vv. 14-26 is not 
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ten, and is only reduced to ten by more or less arbitrary arrangements, 
in which critics cannot be got to agree. (3) The supposed ten Words, 
both in their selection and arrangement, do not bear the appearance of 
a collection of important laws designed to be the basis of religious life, 
but resemble fragments of ancient legislation such as Exod. xiii 11-13, 
xxiii 14-18, which were afterwards collected into larger codes. Why, 
for example, is the Feast of Unleavened Bread separated from the other 
feasts of v. 23, and why, though placed in such a prominent position, is 
it not like them made a feast of obligation? Why again is one single 
heathen custom or superstition, boiling a kid in its mother’s milk, selected 
in v. 26, and separated from the prohibition of heathen cults and rites 
in vv. 14-17? It might be further objected against the treatment of 
Exod. xxxiv in this work, that the opening verses are only assigned to J 
by the bold expedient of referring the words ‘like unto the first,’ ‘ that 
were on the first,’ &c. to that convenient Deus ex machina, the Reviser ; 
though it is natural enough that E, having described the breaking of 
the first tables in xxxii, should have continued to narrate how the loss 
was made good. Some of these difficulties are fully recognised, and 
indeed so candidly set forth in the note on v. 28a, that to some scholars 
they will no doubt carry conviction. 

P, as distinct from P%, is identified with the ‘law of Moses’ read by 
Ezra (Neh. viii). But incorporated with the groundwork of P (P8), are 
two earlier codes. The first, the Code of Holiness (P»), has long been 
recognised by Bible critics. Besides the greater part of Lev. xvii—xxvi, 
only Exod. xxxi 13, 14a, Num. x 9, xv 38 4-41 are assigned to it. 
It was probably compiled during the Exile. The editors do not 
consider that the verbal agreements between Lev. xxvi and Ezekiel, 
when other differences of style are taken into account, warrant the 
conclusion that Ezekiel was himself its author, but believe it to be the 
work of a somewhat later writer strongly influenced by his prophecies. 
But here it is important to distinguish the compiler from his sources, 
and it is suggested that some of the latter may have been very ancient, 
possibly laws originally found in J, which perhaps included a judge- 
ment-book comparable with that of E. The lists of forbidden inter- 
course in Lev. xviii-xx are specially instanced, and some comparison 
suggested between the laws of Lev. xix and E. Great stress is naturally 
laid upon the peculiar phraseology of Ph, particular attention being 
called to the insistence on holiness in such phrases as ‘I am holy,’ 
‘I, JHWH, am holy.’ 

Another more conjectural antecedent of P* is Pt, which is also a 
body of laws. To this document are referred, roughly speaking, those 
laws which do not immediately arise out of any historical incident, 
such as the law of leprosy, Lev. xiv; and it is observed that they fre- 
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quently commence or conclude with the formula ‘This is the Torah 
of .. .’ (Lev. xiii 59, xiv 2, 32, 54, 57)- 

The most important questions connected with P* are the dates of 
the account of the Tabernacle and its furniture in Exod. xxxv-xl and 
of the ceremonies of the Day of Atonement in Lev. xvi. The editors 
of the Hexateuch refer the first to P%, i.e. they place it later than the 
reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah—in its final form possibly as late as 
the third century. With Kuenen and others, they regard it as a 
revised edition of chapters xxv-xxxi. Even the latter account has 
been interpolated, the altar of incense, Exod. xxx 1-10, being in their 
view a later addition. 

The chief argument against including Lev. xvi in P is that there 
is not only no reference to it in Neh. viii, where we might reasonably 
have expected it, but that in Neh. ix another day of the same month, the 
24th instead of the roth, is actually set apart as a day of public fasting 
and humiliation. Some critics have argued that though the rites were 
some of them ancient, the Day of Atonement was not yet fixed as 
an annual fast. With this view the editors substantially agree. In the 
text the larger part of the chapter is ascribed to P*, portions only, such 
as that fixing the date of the fast, 29-31, being referred to Ps. 

One of the most important chapters in this work is Vol. I ch. xiv, 
which deals with sources not classed with any of the above. The 
passages dealt with under this head are (1) ‘The battle of the four kings 
against five,’ Gen. xiv; (2) ‘The Blessing of Jacob,’ Gen. xlix 2-27; (3) 
‘The Song of Moses,’ Exod. xv 2-18; (4) ‘The Song,’ Deut. xxxii 1-43; 
(5) ‘The Blessing of Moses,’ Deut. xxxiii. (1) The first is regarded 
as an insertion later even than P. Stress is especially laid on the geo- 
graphical and other difficulties ; a number of place-names are introduced 
which occur nowhere else in the Old Testament, and Abraham is 
suddenly invested with the character of a warrior and displays military 
resources and capacity enabling him to overwhelm a league of kings. 
The archaeological arguments of Dr. Sayce are answered by saying that 
at the most they only prove that the author of Gen. xiv employed 
names and perhaps other material ultimately derived from ancient 
cuneiform texts. But it does not follow that he had personal knowledge 
of the inscriptions. The archaeological evidence is more fully dis- 
cussed in chap. xv, on Criticism and Archaeology, which is contributed | 
by Dr. Cheyne, who argues at length that the archaeological argument is 
made to carry more weight than it will reasonably bear. (2) ‘The 
Blessing of Jacob,’ apparently a composite or at any rate a much re- 
vised piece, is in the main, like J, a poem of the South, and may have 
arisen out of a small nucleus, describing the fortunes of some of the 
more prominent tribes. (3) ‘The Song of Moses’ of Exod. xv contains 
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religious ideas concerning the Divine Kingship such as found expression 
during and after the Exile, and is presumably, therefore, post-Exilic. 
It should be borne in mind that this criticism does not include xv 1 
and 20 assigned to J, nor 19 which is regarded as the insertion of 
the Reviser. (4) ‘The Song’ of Deut. xxxii shows a marked literary 
individuality, containing an unusual number of words found nowhere 
else, while affinities of thought and language point to an age which 
possessed the vocabulary of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the editor of the 
Books of Kings: it probably was not written originally in the person 
of Moses. (5) ‘The Blessing of Moses,’ a later composition than that 
of Jacob, has at least affinities with E. In this connexion attention 
is called to the stress laid, vv. 13-17, on the prosperity of Joseph, i.e. 
the Northern Kingdom, in contrast with Judah, whose isolation (i.e. the 
schism under Jeroboam) is his great misfortune, v. 7. In the text the 
piece is therefore assigned as a whole to E, vv. 2-5 and 26-29 being 
regarded as later additions showing affinities with later books, Job, 
Ezekiel, &c. 

In the Introduction in Vol. I is a very complete vindication of the 
Higher Criticism. The analogy of the different versions and recensions 
of the Saxon Chronicle is singularly happy. Interesting parallels might 
also be adduced from the Icelandic Sagas. But it is important to 
emphasise the fact, that though the phenomena dealt with by Biblical 
criticism are what might reasonably have been expected in ancient 
documents, yet the conclusions of critics were not originally based 
upon such a priori expectations, but upon peculiarities and difficulties 
in the text which required explanation. It is sometimes stated, very 
unjustly, that some German theorists first cut up the poems of Homer, 
and then arbitrarily applied the same method to Bible books. The 
history of criticism, as here given, clearly refutes such an imputation. 
The only serious quarrel one feels inclined to make with these chapters 
is that in form and order there is some confusion between the History 
of Bible Criticism and the arguments for the position now assumed 
by critics. Part of the latter are, for instance, welded in, in v § 2-vi, 
between the views of Astruc and Eichhorn. There is again a long 
similar digression in vii §§ 1-3, the historical review being again con- 
tinued in vii § 4. Here, as elsewhere, the divisions and headings of 
sections are somewhat arbitrary and artificial. The reader may wonder 
how far these phenomena may be due to composite authorship or to 
the work of the Reviser. 

Appendix A contains lists of words and phrases peculiar to or 
characteristic of the different documentary sources. There is no part 
of the critical argument which requires more delicate care, or is of 


_ more importance when properly used, than that drawn from such 
VOL. III. K 
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evidence. So much depends upon both the actual and relative fre- 
quency of the occurrence of a word or phrase, whether it is neces- 
sitated by the character of the subject treated of, whether it is a 
synonym of another word generally preferred by other documents, and 
(what adds greatly to the difficulty) whether the use of such a word 
or phrase may not be already the very ground for assigning an otherwise 
doubtful passage to the particular source. The danger of thus arguing 
in a circle is obvious. Speaking generally, we may say that, whereas 
the philological argument tells strongly for the distinction of D and P 
from J and E, and from one another, it is far more precarious and more 
difficult to apply in distinguishing J and E. A mere mechanical use of 
the tables, as though every word had the same value as argument, might 
be very misleading. At the same time some distinctions in the vocabu- 
lary of J and E are clearly made out. For example, the phrase ‘here 
am I,’ in answer to a call, occurs three times in Gen. xxii and again in 
xxxi 11 and xlvi 2 [3]—all E passages—and also in xxxvii 13 4, which 
is probably an E passage. On the other hand, it occurs in no certain 
passage of J. The use of the phrase in Gen. xxvii 16-18 a suggests, 
therefore, the probability that these verses belong to E, even though the 
greater part of the chapter belongs to J. It should be understood, 
of course, that the composite character of the latter chapter is primarily 
argued on other grounds. 

Appendix C contains an elaborate comparison of the various codes, 
together with passages bearing upon them in the narrative, showing 
in detail the light which they throw upon the religious and social life 
of the periods with which they deal. It is full of suggestions of great 
value to the student of Hebrew history. 

Two objections may occur to the reader of this work. The first is 
that the editors make out too much. Every sentence, every phrase, 
or even word, is assigned to one or other source, or their schools, or 
various editors or revisers. But there is, after all, a good deal to be 
said for this method. For though, especially in the unravelling of 
J and E, and in the constant reference to the Reviser, there is much 
that is doubtful (and the editors themselves constantly recognise the 
provisional character of their conclusions), the work thus shows more 
clearly than it could in any other way the processes by which the 
Hexateuch gradually took shape. 

The other objection has a wider reach. ‘Is not,’ it may be asked, 
‘the whole argument of the critics a vicious circle? They are constantly 
saying that such and such passages point to some later custom or 
some later stage of religious thought, and therefore must be referred 
to a later author. But is not this to construct an imaginary history, 
and then make the critical analysis conform to it?’ Now this objection 
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has just an element of truth which makes it difficult to answer. Some- 
times, in fact, the argument does appear to be applied too arbitrarily ; 
but it is hardly ever employed as an a friori argument. The general 
outline of progressive customs, habits of thought, &c., is obtained in 
the first instance from literature the date of which is practically fixed 
on other grounds. When once this outline has been made out, it is 
at least logical to apply its details, especially when supported by other 
arguments, in ascertaining the date of unknown documents or parts 
of documents. It is in the convergence of different lines of evidence 
that the great strength of the critical argument lies. 


F. H. Woops. 
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CHURCH HISTORY. 


(1) Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, by 
Theodor Zahn, vi. Teil (Leipzig, Deichert, 1900). 

Professor Zahn displays all his usual learning in this last volume of 
his Forschungen, the value of which lies not in anything new that he has 
to advance but in the completeness of the material he has collected. 
It contains two treatises, Apostel und Apfostelschiiler in der Provinz 
Asien and Briider und Vettern Jesu. The former deals exhaustively 
with Quadratus, the Presbyters of Irenaeus, Polycarp, Papias, Philip 
at Hierapolis, John at Ephesus, and Aristion. It maintains positions 
which the author had formerly taken up, and repels with a somewhat 
needless acerbity the criticisms of Dr. Harnack in the second volume 
of his Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur and elsewhere. His reply 
in regard to the Presbyters of Irenaeus and to that writer’s date is very 
forcible ; but his argument that the second John is a figment read by 
Eusebius into the words of Papias, in order to save the Evangelist from 
the discredit of being the author of the Apocalypse, is not equally con- 
vincing. In the second treatise Dr. Zahn confidently takes the Hel- 
vidian view of the Brethren of the Lord, and proposes a very sober and 
interesting scheme of the relationships of the family of Nazareth. He 
accepts as a genuine tradition the list of the early bishops of Jerusalem, 
and accounts for its excessive length by the interpolation into it of the 
names of other contemporary Palestinian bishops. Points of interest 
are, of course, numerous ; for instance, the renewed suggestion, sup- 
ported by weighty evidence, that wexpnoyévos underlies the mpyvjs yevd- 
pevos Of Acts i 18, and the rejection of the famous d:adoyiy eromodpny of 
Hegesippus in Eus. . £. iv 22. 3. But the value of Dr. Zahn’s work 
lies so much in the detailed knowledge of which he is the master, that 
it cannot be estimated except by continuous reading. The student of 
every period from the Apostolic to the Byzantine will profit by the 
wealth of illustration which is here accumulated. 

(2) Zhe Apostolic Age, by J. V. Bartlet (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 
1900, 6s.). 
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Under the guise of a textbook of the history of the first century of 
Christianity, Mr. Bartlet has written an interesting but very adventurous 
summary of the theories popular at the moment, to which he-has added 
others, as ingenious as any, of his own. He is, of course, conservative 
in a sense; the documents are assigned to the earliest dates, but at the 
cost of a severe excision. The Pastoral Epistles, except where they are 
interpolated, are the work of St. Paul, who paid only one visit to Rome; 
2 Peter is anterior in date to Jude. In constructing his narrative the 
writer accepts the Resurrection and Ascension as historical; but a 
postulate in his preface, so cautiously worded as to be obscure, leaves 
the reader in doubt whether or no the supernatural is to be regarded as 
beginning for the Founder of Christianity with those events. It would 
seem that a modified Judaism, upon which the personality of Christ 
made little impress, was the original of Christianity. But if sufficient 
stress is laid upon this antecedent of the religion, a far more important 
source of knowledge is neglected. Mr. Bartlet isolates the first genera- 
tion of Christians, seeking no dafa for their history from that of their 
successors, and refusing to reason back from what Christianity became 
to what it originally was. This arbitrary limitation of the enquiry to 
a part of the evidence lowers his work from the level of history to that 
of antiquarianism. The same limitation dwarfs his figures to unhistorical 
proportions. The men, their motives and their acts, are so thoroughly 
explained that it becomes inexplicable how they could have moved the 
world. Imagination and atmosphere are wanting, and the picture fails 
of probability. But the book bears witness of real knowledge and 
thought, as in its account, which is marked by true historical insight, of 
the Epistle of Clement; and it contains a multitude of fresh and 
interesting observations which render it, though it cannot be accepted 
as a guide, an attractive contribution to an important debate. One 
point may be mentioned which needs further consideration. Mr. Bartlet, 
following distinguished precedents, speaks of ‘the single city church 
or congregation,’ and draws serious conclusions from the phrase. A 
civilised province of the Roman Empire, whether of Greek or of Latin 
tongue, did not merely contain, but consisted of, a number of city terri- 
tories, whose acreage was always considerable and often approached 
that of an English county. As the Acharnians of Aristophanes were 
citizens of Athens, so the inhabitants of each of these city areas, 
according to their class, had equal rights, whether they lived within or 
without the walls of the city in the narrower sense. As soon as the 
preaching in the market-place began to produce its effect, the problem 
of an organisation, diocesan in fact though not in name, must have 
forced itself upon the first preachers of the Gospel. For the city in 
this wider meaning was the indivisible unit of all organisation, political 
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and social. To imagine it as a mediaeval borough, limited by its walls, 
the Christians of which could assemble for worship as a single congre- 
gation, is surely an anachronism. 

(3) A History of the Church of Christ, by Herbert Kelly, vol. i, a.p. 
29-324 (Longmans, 1901. 35. 6d. net). 

Mr. Kelly has not done himself justice in the form which he has 
given to his book. It contains material for a number of interesting 
and even brilliant essays, but it is not a history. It is dominated by 
the assumption that there is only one standpoint from which the 
history of Christianity can be rightly surveyed, and that Mr. Kelly, 
apparently in the company of St. Thomas Aquinas, occupies it. Hence 
a curious want of sympathy with many of the manifestations of our 
religion ; all mysticism, for instance, is condemned as wrong in principle. 
And this confidence that his position is not only right, but the only 
right one, has led the author to take a very lofty tone in estimating the 
achievements and motives of persons commonly regarded with reverence. 
He speaks, for example, of Clement of Alexandria as ‘an excellent 
magazine writer in a day when there were no magazines,’ and of ‘ Bishop 
Lightfoot, writing in the interests of anti-sacerdotalism.’ This is the 
more regrettable because he does not, and could not, claim a compre- 
hensive knowledge ; though he has been judicious in the choice of 
authorities, he often falls into those misapprehensions which a writer 
who is acquainted with conclusions, but not with the processes by which 
they have been reached, can hardly escape. Yet Mr. Kelly is a thinker 
of unusual power and freshness, and has a gift of interpreting thought 
and appreciating character which deserves to be exercised in essays on 
the scale of Mozley’s. His words would carry more weight if they were 
frankly presented, not as history, but as the comments on history of 
a shrewd and earnest observer. 

(4) The Church and her Ministry, by C. Gore. Fourth edition, re- 
vised (Longmans, 1900. 6s, net). 

Canon Gore’s book holds, and will long continue to hold, its position 
as the most powerful and persuasive statement of the case which he 
advocates. It may be compared without flattery, for its scholarship and 
its reasoning, with the Bampton Lectures of Canon Liddon. But with 
the lapse of time it is losing one advantage which it possessed. It 
surveys the whole literature of its subject up to the date of its original 
publication. Many books have appeared since then of which, were 
Canon Gore now writing, he would take account ; some of them, like 
Mr. Latham’s Pastor Pastorum, works which are in the hands of all 
intelligent readers, others works of scholarship which would enrich his 
notes with better references and more apposite quotations than the 
literature of thirteen years ago could furnish. The public influence of 
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an historical divine rightly depends in a great measure upon his repu- 
tation for completeness of knowledge, and perhaps Canon Gore has not 
counted the cost of allowing it to seem as though in his case arrears of 
scholarship were accumulating. We may hope that his fifth edition 
will be fortified by such modifications as shall render it equally com- 
plete for the use of those who seek information and of those whose 
interest is in the doctrine. The proof-sheets should have been more 
carefully revised, and the index might well be made fuller. 

(5) Zhe Ministers of Jesus Christ, II: a Study of Ante-Nicene 
Christian Literature, by J. F. Lepine (Longmans, 1900. 53s.). 

In a former volume Mr. Lepine had collected the Scriptural passages 
which refer to the ministry. He now publishes, practically without 
comment, selected passages, not all of which are Ante-Nicene, bearing 
upon the same subject. It is difficult to see what service is rendered 
by such a compilation. Those whose knowledge is limited to these 
translated extracts will be, or ought to be, too cautious to base any con- 
clusion upon them. Mr. Lepine, who knows the original and the 
context of each citation, is entitled to his opinion ; but those who need 
guidance towards his conclusion will find all the relevant passages here 
given, and many more, together with a reasoned explanation of them, in 
Canon Gore’s book, and will do well to seek it there. 

(6) Primitive Christianity and Sunday Observance, by J. R. Milne 
(Norwich, Goose, 1900). 

This pamphlet, though it is historical neither in method nor in pur- 
pose, contains a mass of information, often rare and curious, and 
evidently accumulated in the course of a wide reading, concerning the 
observance of Sunday eve and Sunday morning as the day of Christian 
worship. Mr. Milne is very discursive, and mixes his history with all 
manner of a friori considerations, and with exegetical, theological, and 
practical arguments of varying value. It is probable, from the conditions 
of publication, that he will not have many readers beyond his local 
circle ; but they will have reason to thank him for materials for thought, 
and for additions to their knowledge. 

(7) Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire, by F. C. Burkitt 
(Cambridge University Press, 1899. 25. 6d.). 

Mr. Burkitt is as bright and interesting as usual in this little book, but 
since he has undertaken to draw a picture which shall attract attention, 
rather than to state facts, he has allowed himself some liberties with his 
subject. His purpose is to make the contrast, in content and history, 
between Syrian and Western Christianity as striking as possible, in 
order to excite interest in the former. But he should not have depicted 
the whole of non-Syrian Christendom as monotonous, conventional, 
governmental in type, nor have limited, as he has done, the extent of 
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Fastern influences upon the Church within the Empire. Early Christi- 
anity was not, as Mr. Burkitt says, confined in Egypt to Alexandria ; 
the Decian persecution furnishes sufficient evidence to the contrary. 
Nor, in the region of doctrine, is it safe to depend upon negatives. 
Aphraates, Mr. Burkitt’s chief witness, was astonishingly indifferent to 
the Arian controversy of his day. If it were certain that the mind of 
Western Christians was absorbed in that debate, the contrast between 
them and the Syrians would indeed be striking. But it is a significant 
fact, and one which has been overlooked in these lectures, that in 356, 
eleven years after Aphraates had ceased to write, St. Hilary of Poitiers 
was still unacquainted with the Nicene Creed. It is, indeed, not the 
differences but the coincidences, often in minor points, between far 
distant Churches of the East and West that awaken our interest. 
Mr. Burkitt notes as a point of difference between the true Syrian 
tradition and the later, after its corruption by Greek influences, that in 
John i 14 the former reads Jody instead of flesh. But Origen consis- 
tently speaks of the évowpdrwors, and concorporatio was used in Gaul, and 
we might easily have been speaking to-day of the Embodiment, instead 
of the Incarnation. No one knows more about these resemblances, or 
is more likely to explain them, than Mr. Burkitt, and we may reason- 
ably hope that this is among the many services he is to render to 
theological scholarship. 

(8) Les Moines de ? Orient antérieurs au Concile de Chalcédoine, by 
Dom J. M. Besse (Paris, Oudin, 1900). 

Dom Besse has laid the foundations of what might have been, had 
he chosen, a very important work. Confining himself to the authorities 
as he found them printed, in most cases in Migne, he has excerpted 
these with great care and intelligence, omitting no point, however small, 
that was of interest. He attempts no criticism of his sources, but this 
in so large and homogeneous a store of materials might safely be neg- 
lected, for its results would not modify the collective impression which 
they make when rearranged. But he has attempted nothing more than 
a rearrangement. He gives, under various heads, the incidents or 
words which he finds in his texts, together with the opinion, in praise 
or blame, of the authority from whom for the moment he is drawing. 
So conscientious is he in this respect that when different authors, nar- 
rating similar incidents, judge them differently, he transcribes submis- 
sively the judgement of each in turn. Conduct which on one page is 
extravagantly lauded, on another receives neither praise nor censure, 
and on a third is severely condemned. But, amid this inconsistency, it 
is clear that the sympathies of Dom Besse are not with the mifis 
sapientia of such an abbot as Poemen, but with the rigours of a solitary 
or a stylite. For'he regards as monks all who aimed at attaining. 
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Christian perfection by means of asceticism, and gives an even excessive 
| space to the latter class, mingling anecdotes concerning them among 
his illustrations of the beginnings of organised monasticism. This con- 
fusion, due to his double purpose of providing a collection of ‘traits 
édifiants’ and of historical dafa, destroys the value of his book as 
a serious contribution to history. The reader finds no help in discrimi- 
nating between the normal and the abnormal, or in following the course 
of the development of the monastic life. Again, by confining himself 
too strictly to the books which are directly concerned with his subject, 
Dom Besse has lost much that would have been helpful. For instance, 
he tells of solitaries whose only food was the Eucharist ; he does not 
make the story intelligible by pointing to the well-known custom of 
reservation for use at home. On such episodes as that of Glycerius he 
throws no light later than that of the seventeenth century. Though 
he gives an ample account of every detail of the life of monks, as such, 
he neglects to illustrate theiz character and thought by their public con- 
duct ; the few lines devoted to their share in the Nestorian strife are 
a masterpiece of understatement. No use is made of the analogies of the 
Middle Age, or of the accumulated experience, which the Benedictines 
must possess, of the working of the human mind in this environment. 
Dom Besse, in fact, has failed in spite of great industry and of much 
literary ability— he has all the French power of telling a story well—in 
producing a useful book, because his aim has not been high enough. 
He has refrained absolutely from using his national gift of generalisation. 
We have no survey of the psychology of early monasticism, of the 
religious ideas on which it chiefly dwelt, of its constitutional develop- 
ment. His stately and laborious volume is spoiled by his abstinence 
from the use of all the higher faculties of the historian. 

(9) A History of the English Church from its Foundation to the Norman 
Conquest, by William Hunt (Macmillan & Co., 1899. 75. 6d.). 

Mr. Hunt has been happy in the subject assigned to him in the new 
History of the English Church. The narrative of Bede never loses its 
charm, and Mr. Hunt’s wide reading and archaeological knowledge 
have enabled him to give it a new interest, while in the second part of 
his work, from the death of Wilfrith to the Norman Conquest, he has 
the good fortune to be a pioneer. No one, as he says, has attempted 
before him to write this part of the history with any degree of fullness. 
His work is so well thought out, and so consistently excellent, that it is 
difficult to choose any portion for special praise. Perhaps his account 
of the varying fortunes of monasticism throughout his period, which is 
admirably clear and convincing, and that of the foreign relations and 
missionary achievements of the English Church may be selected for 
that purpose. But there are a few omissions, not of facts or dates, 
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which we must regret. The readers who will profit most by this book 
are those who are least likely to have a knowledge of the literature of 
the ages with which it deals. Some account of the range of Bede’s 
reading, and even of his excursions into such regions as that of mathe- 
matics, would have been useful in a history in which learning plays so 
great a part ; and above all, an account of his theology, and especially 
of the relative importance which he attached to the different parts of his 
teaching. Again, it would have been eminently desirable, and surely 
not impossible, to collect from the numerous homilies of a later date 
an account of the normal teaching of the Church; in what proportion 
appeals to feeling, exhortations to virtue, doctrinal instructions were 
administered to the laity, and what were the points in each of these 
departments on which stress was chiefly laid. Without such informa- 
tion, the working system of the Church is not sufficiently described. 
And in a society so much under the influence of poetry as that of early 
England the religious verse of Cedmon and Cynewulf should not have 
been overlooked ; nor the He/iand, in the very full account which is 
given of English work beyond the North Sea. Mr. Hunt has wasted 
none of his space, but such information as this would have been 
welcome in exchange for some of the details of ecclesiastical policy in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries which he has given. His book is so 
excellent that we cannot but wish that it had been even nearer to 
perfection. 

(10) A History of the English Church from the Norman Conquest to 
the Accession of Edward J, by the Very Rev. W. R. W. Stephens (Mac- 
millan & Co., 1901. 75. 6d.). 

The Dean of Winchester has allowed himself a hundred pages less 
than Mr. Hunt, and has devoted five-sevenths of his space to a con- 
tinuous narrative. This, although it shows some signs of haste, is 
admirably done. The influence exerted by the Church on the national 
life through the political action of its leaders, from Lanfranc to Grosse- 
teste, is described in a very clear and interesting manner, and the 
Dean, by telling the story from the point of view of the ecclesiastical 
actors and putting their fortunes in the foreground, has furnished a 
valuable supplement to the current histories of England. But his 
method has its drawbacks. It has compelled him to give a great deal of 
information which is accessible elsewhere, and his natural interest in his 
heroes and saints has led him to push them unduly to the front. Less 
attractive figures—for instance, Roger of Salisbury and his family to the 
third generation—were much more conspicuous to their contemporaries 
than they are in the Dean’s picture. It is a more serious matter that, 
in his interest in the action of the Church on the nation’s life, he has 
neglected the Church’s own life. Such remarks as he makes on the 
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religious thought of the age, though excellent, are brief, and he tells us 
nothing in detail of the effect of the Conquest, the Crusades, and the 
Continental developments of doctrine, on popular belief. Yet it is just 
what was ephemeral that we want to know, if we are to understand the 
Middle Age. The great men, in whom the permanent elements of 
Christianity were dominant, are comprehensible enough ; but the world 
around them—kings with their strange oaths, bishops and chroniclers 
with their equally strange assertions and arguments, and the multitude 
with its complex of beliefs and superstitions—needs an interpreter. 
There are many incidents related in this book which form an important 
part of the evidence. But it needs to be arrayed and explained, and 
the history of the Church, as a teacher, will not have been written till 
the devotions it encouraged, the lessons which it inculcated by authority 
or allowed to be imparted, the standard of morals which it set up in 
theory and that which it accepted in practice, have been described with 
as much fullness and ability as that which the Dean of Winchester has 
devoted to the Church in some of its external relations. 

(11) A History of the English Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries, by W. W. Capes (Macmillan & Co., 1900. 75. 6d.). 

If the Dean of Winchester has written not so much a history of the 
Church as of the uses, chiefly political, to which a small number of 
eminent men put the powers which their position in the Church gave 
them, the same cannot be said of Mr. Capes. He tells us what we 
need to know of the general history of the time, as it affected the 
Church ; but the Church itself, as it would have presented itself to 
a competent and impartial observer in each generation with which he 
deals, is constantly kept before our eyes. With an admirable fullness, 
which never degenerates into antiquarianism, he sets out the facts to be 
learnt from the great mass of documentary evidence at his disposal. 
Readers with local knowledge will often think—and they can pay him 
no higher compliment—that some illustration which they could furnish 
would be more apposite than his, but they will hardly find a point of 
importance which has been neglected. Even so small a matter as that 
frequent exchange of benefices, which must have struck and perplexed 
all who have traced the careers of clergy during these centuries, is not 
omitted. Mr. Capes is singularly accurate ; but Bishop Ayscough was 
not murdered at Salisbury, and when he makes the absence of fortified 
churches a characteristic of English architecture he forgets the towers 
of Cumberland. Yet on some points we might have expected more 
definite information. There is something fascinating about the mediae- 
val suffragans, with their quaint titles. How often were they, as some 
certainly were, the heads of the smaller religious houses, who thus 
gained a personal equality with the mitred abbots of the great monas- 
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teries? And should not Mr. Capes have indicated a direct connexion 
between the cessation of gifts to the regular clergy and the lavish 
expenditure on chantries and on stately parish churches? But 
Mr. Capes gives not merely a picture of the activities of the clergy and 
of the religious life of the laity ; he shows with singular clearness the 
sequence of causes and effects throughout his period, and has done all 
that its historian can do to make the Reformation intelligible. The 
effects of the French Papacy, the Black Death, the movement of 
Wyclif, in regard to which Mr. Capes is wisely sceptical about Dom 
Gasquet’s theory concerning the English Bible, are admirably deline- 
ated. Still, it is the picture of the mediaeval Church as a working 
system for which we have most reason to thank him, so skilfully is it 
drawn and so complete the knowledge from which it is derived. We 
must hope that the writers to whom the following periods have been 
entrusted will describe the actual state of the Church and of its ministry 
as fully and as lucidly as he has done. 

Something must be said concerning the History, of which these three 
volumes form part, asa whole. Its authors have been trained in the best 
of schools, and their work is worthy of their training. And they areatone - 
not only in their method but in their sympathies. An admirable con- 
sistency, for which, no doubt, the Dean of Winchester, as editor of the 
whole, deserves a share of the credit, runs through all their work. 
Dealing with a subject, many parts of which might have been rendered 
dull or obscure, they have wisely and successfully avoided the display 
of learning, and constructed a narrative which can be followed with 
pleasure by any reader of intelligence. Mr. Capes, it is true, who 
sometimes reminds us pleasantly of Mr. Wylie, occasionally has a recon- 
dite allusion, as to the Caorsines of Southern France or the prophecy 
of Joachim, which will be impressive rather than intelligible to most of 
his readers ; but such sallies are rare with him, and his colleagues 
abstain from them. There are, however, two or three points in regard 
to which we should have been glad of information which the three 
authors might have given us in concert. Had Mr. Hunt, even at the 
cost of an excursion into paganism, given us an account of the popular 
Christianity of which so many traces, in superstition and otherwise, 
remain till our own day, he would have added a most useful and inter- 
esting chapter to his history, and one which his successors could easily 
have supplemented. Again, one admirable feature of Dr. Stephens’ 
volume is the list of religious houses founded within his period. It 
might have been more perfect—Bristol, for instance, is omitted—but it 
is excellently done, and it has no counterpart in the other volumes. 
On one page or another Mr. Hunt mentions most of the great houses 
which date from before the Conquest, but he never brings them 
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together, and Mr. Capes, had he done this for his centuries, would have 
been saved from an understatement. Many Carthusian houses were 
founded during his period, and he has not mentioned the Bonhommes. 
And lastly, it is a pity that in a history of which the successive attacks 
upon the doctrine of Transubstantiation make so great a share, the 
rise of that doctrine, with the multitude of miracles by which it was 
enforced, as when the Dorset oxen were found kneeling on Batcombe 
Hill around the fallen Host, should have passed unnoticed. Mr. Hunt 
might well have told us more concerning the Eucharistic teaching of his 
period ; but at least, in a continuous history, we should have expected 
that full attention would be given to a doctrine as important in itself 
and far-reaching in its consequences, as it was picturesque in its setting 
and characteristic of the Middle Age. But it would be thankless and 
unjust to dwell upon such points as these. The authors have raised 
a monument worthy, in spirit and in execution, of their theme, and have 
earned the heartiest gratitude of all who are concerned to know the true 
history of the Church to which they have devoted their labours. 

(12) History of the Christian Church, a.D. 1517-1648, by the late 
W. Méller, edited by G. Kawerau (Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
1900. 155.). 

It is lamentable that so important a task as the translation of this 
work should have fallen into incompetent hands. No one without 
special knowledge would be entrusted with the rendering into English 
of a technical or scientific book. Yet, though no subject can be more 
complicated than the history of Germany, with its many dynasties and 
its territorial divisions, its varied political, municipal, and ecclesiastical 
institutions, the publishers have issued a translation which betrays a 
complete ignorance of these essential matters, without a clear under- 
standing of which the history of the Reformation is unintelligible. But 
the ignorance displayed extends beyond the affairs of Germany. The 
translator knows little or nothing of theology, and therefore, in a field 
where precision of terms is peculiarly necessary, he misleads the reader 
by a vague and often inaccurate vocabulary. It is a small matter that 
he has but a feeble grasp of the German language ; a perfect familiarity 
with it would not compensate for such shortcomings. There are, of 
course, large tracts of easy narrative in which the translation, though 
painful to read, is intelligible, and in most places a student who knows 
the period can discover, by an effort of thought, the author’s meaning. 
But beginners must be seriously warned against the disappointment 
which awaits them, and the misapprehensions into which they will be 
led, if they accept this volume as their guide. And this is the more un- 
fortunate, in that Mdller’s is by far the best account of the history of the 
Reformation. The sequence of events and the development of thought 
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are described with equal clearness, though sometimes a fact or date, 
given by Kurtz, is omitted. But though the latter writer is occasion- 
ally more precise, the present Handbook excels its older rival in com- 
pleteness and in arrangement. Its account, for instance, of the decay 
of Lutheranism, which even within the lifetime of Melanchthon became 
the prey of scholasticism and of faction, gives all the information that 
an English reader can need on a very unattractive subject, and fully 
explains the astonishing success of the Counter-Reformation in Ger- 
many. But, admirable as it is, the book has its limitations. It shows 
that curious want of sympathy, and even of insight, in regard to the 
spiritual aspects of Roman Catholicism, which is characteristic of 
Northern Germany ; it assumes a knowledge of the working systems 
of the different Lutheran and Reformed Churches of Germany which 
foreign readers are not likely to possess, and its treatment of this 
important part of the subject is very slight. There are some strange 
misapprehensions in regard to the course of the English Reformation, 
of which, as of that in other non-German countries, the account is com- 
paratively brief. But for the history of religion in Germany from the 
rise of Luther to the end of the Thirty Years’ War no better guide could 
be desired, and we may hope that, when a new edition appears, some 
publisher will present it in an adequate translation to English readers. 

(13) Zhe Reformation, by Williston Walker (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 
1g00. 6s.). 

This is an accurate, well-proportioned, and brightly written account 
of the Reformation—outside England, which has a volume to itself in 
the series to which this book belongs. Mr. Walker has the great merit 
of making the course of events stand out clearly ; in fact they follow 
one another almost too naturally and inevitably in his narrative. But 
this, in a brief survey, is a fault on the right side ; and the same power 
of sharp delineation serves the writer well when he comes to describe 
and contrast the characteristic thoughts of the leading Reformers, whose 
warm admirer he is, though he does not fall into the error of depre- 
ciating their opponents. The effort to be concise has led him into 
a few misstatements, but they do not seriously lessen the value of his 
book, which is that of a true historian and deserves to be generally 
read. Its one serious blemish is that Mr. Walker from time to time 
loses his perspective by taking a conventional point of view. For 
instance, while he enlarges on the ‘priesthood of believers,’ he ap- 
parently attributes to the Reformers a mode of thought which they 
would have abhorred,’could they have foreseen it. The immediate 
product of the Reformation was a clergy which stoutly claimed, and 
vigorously exercised, the ministerial prerogative of excommunication ; 
Luther regarded death as the proper punishment of those who assumed 
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the ministry without a call. They had no wish that power should be 
lodged in other hands than the sovereign’s and their own. Mr. Walker 
lays due stress on the influence over them of Marsilius of Padua, and 
tells how modern in his thought he is. But he does not mention that 
the purpose, and the effect, of Marsilius’ writings was to strengthen the 
Emperor ; and that the German Reformers, as the heirs of his princi- 
ples, lodged the powers of which they had deprived the Emperor in the . 
hands of the subordinate princes. One other criticism must be made. 
In a work which is an apology as well as a history, some reference 
should have been made to the most serious of all charges against the 
Reformation, that, while it owed its origin and strength to the protest 
against spiritual wickedness in high places, it provided no essential 
connexion itself between religion and morality. 


E. W. Watson. 


HAGIOGRAPHICA. 


THE year 1900 witnessed considerable activity in various departments 
of hagiographical work. Among the most important contributions to 
the science was Achelis’ AZartyrologien, reviewed at some length in the 
April number of this JourNnaL. Of other works the following seem 
worthy of special mention. 

(1) The Ante-Nicene Literature‘ of Dr. Ehrhard, professor of ecclesi- 
astical history at Vienna University, contains two hagiographical sections 
—on the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles (pp. 151-173), and on the 
Acts of the Martyrs (pp. 539-592). The book is one that should be 
in the hands of all workers in the history and literature of early Chris- 
tianity. The purpose of this volume is to chronicle and estimate the 
work done in the various departments of Ante-Nicene study between 
1884 and 1900; and the task is performed with a completeness (there 
are fully 3000 bibliographical notices), a grasp, a tact, and a literary 
grace that are declared to be ‘astonishing’ by so exacting a critic as 
Schiirer. The section on the Acts of the Martyrs is a good specimen 
of the method of the book. The first twenty-five pages contain a 
general review of the course of investigation during the past sixteen 
years—the catalogues of hagiographical MSS compiled, the texts printed 
or re-edited, the criticisms and controversies to which they have given 
rise, the studies made on particular points, along with the author’s own 
estimate of the general outcome of the chief discussions. The last 
twenty-five pages are devoted to individual Acta that have been the 
object of special study—those of SS. Nereus and Achilleus, of Ignatius 

' Die altchristliche Litteratur und ihre Erforschung von 1884-1900: I, Die vore 
nicdnische Litteratur (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, pp. 644). 
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and Polycarp, of the Scillitan Martyrs, of Apollonius, and others. 
Any one engaged on Ante-Nicene hagiology (or indeed on any Ante- 
Nicene work) should turn to Ehrhard for information and guidance in 
regard to the most recent literature on the subject. 

(2) Although strictly speaking its place is rather among ‘ Archaeo- 
logica,’ still vol. i of Father Grisar’s History of Rome in the Middle Ages* 
contains so much useful information bearing on the early hagiology of 
Rome, that it deserves a mention here. At every turn Roman hagio- 
logy is illustrated and controlled by the catacombs, the basilicas, the 
frescoes and mosaics, and the inscriptions; and on all these topics 
recent and trustworthy information is to be found in this bulky volume, 
with copious references to the best authorities. Grisar stands in the 
front rank of living authorities on the Christian antiquities of Rome, 
and his book will be a help to any one who wishes to approach the 
Roman hagiology from the side of the monuments. 

(3) M. Dufourcq, the editor of the Bulletin Critique, has produced 
an important study on the Ges¢a of the Roman Martyrs?. There are 
seventy-seven of these Gesta, and the purpose of the book is to estimate 
their historical value. Ruinart included only four out of the seventy- 
seven in his Acta Sincera, and Tillemont was no less severe in his 
treatment of them. But another view has since obtained wide currency, 
viz. that the extant Gesta are rewritten and interpolated redactions of 
earlier authentic Acts. This has been the traditional Bollandist view, 
and it has in our days come to be accepted by scholars belonging to 
such different schools as de Rossi, Le Blant, Allard, Aubé, Neumann, 
and (in regard to the Acta Eugeniae) Conybeare. These writers regard 
the actual Gesta as romances; but think that they have preserved the 
general framework of lost original documents, and that they may on the 
whole be regarded as historical sources from which, with care, a sub- 
stratum of fact may be recovered. The purpose of Dufourcq’s book is to 
challenge this position, and to show that the Gesta were written in the 
Ostrogothic period, and were not based on earlier documents, but on 
traditions sometimes authentic but usually legendary and mythical, 
being suggested by topographical facts of burial or cult : hence their 
historical value is very small, and in most cases wi/. In this judgement 
Dufourcq had been anticipated a year or two ago by the Bollandist 
Delehaye, who characterised the Roman Acta in general as the handi- 
work of ‘inept mediaeval hagiographers,’ and attributed their admittedly 
correct topographical notices merely to the fact that they were written 
in Rome at a time when the monuments were still standing*. This is 


1 Geschichte Roms u. der Papste im Mittelalter (Freiburg i. B.: Herder, pp. xx, 855). 
2 Etude sur les Gesta Martyrum romains (Paris : Fontemoing, pp. 441). 
2 L’Amphithédtre Flavien (Analecta Boll., 1897). 
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the view of Achelis also in his Martyrologien. The question raised by 
Dufourcq is evidently one of great historical importance, and therefore 
his book calls for more than a passing notice. 

In dealing with documents like the Gesta which claim to embody 
traditions, it is necessary first of all to test, as far as possible, whether 
they really are ‘traditions,’ handed on from the beginning, or can be 
shown to be aftergrowths. This is the first point investigated by 
Dufourcq. Not more than a dozen of the seventy-seven Gesta receive 
any attestation from the Roman Calendar of 354, the names of the 
vast majority of those mentioned in the Gesta finding no place in this 
list of the martyrs whose feasts were celebrated in Rome in the middle of 
the fourth century. The Damasine Inscriptions (c. 380) mention the 
heroes of some fifteen of the Gesta, usually with no further information 
than the fact that they were martyrs; in six cases some details are 
given, and in at least one of these (SS. Nereus and Achilleus) what is 
said in the inscription (No. 8, ed. Ihm) is irreconcilable with the Acta, 
The so-called Leonine Sacramentary commemorates but few of the 
martyrs of the Gesta. The Fathers of the fourth century—SS. Am- 
brose, Jerome, Augustine, Prudentius—manifest a knowledge of only 
three or four of the legends contained in the Roman Gesta. Dufourcq 
gives (p. 374) a list of over 100 martyrs taken from the Gesta whose 
names do not occur in the Roman Calendar incorporated in the Hiero- 
nymian Martyrology (c. 450), but appear in the Martyrologium Roma- 
num Parvum (c. 700)*. He concludes that these facts are incompatible 
with the idea that either the Gesta themselves, or earlier more authentic 
Acta of these Martyrs, were current in Rome during the fourth century. 

It seems indeed that at that date the Roman Church had lost the 
memory of some even of her most illustrious early martyrs. Justin 
Martyr and his companions (A.D. 165) and Apollonius the Apologist 
(180-5) are not commemorated in the Defositio Martyrum of 354, nor 
in the Hieronymian Martyrology, nor in the Roman Liturgies, nor do 
they find a place in the cycle of Roman Gesta, nor are they mentioned 
in the Itineraries. St. Jerome includes them in his Catalogue of Writers, 
but he takes them from Eusebius. There is an irony in the fact that 
just those Roman martyrs of whom there exist certainly authentic Acts 
should have thus fallen out of the Roman tradition. Their case will 
render less incredible the notion that the martyrs before the Decian 


persecution had in the fourth century been to a great extent forgotten 
in Rome. 


* Beyond mere names, the only one of our Gesta of which the Hieronymian 

Martyrology betrays any knowledge is that of Calocerus and Parthenius : it men- 

tions Gesta in connexion with St. Symphorosa but the details are inconsistent 

with the extant Gesta (Achelis, Martyrologien, 159 ; Lightfoot, Ing. and Polyc. i 504). 
VOL. III. L 
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Dufourcq quotes the two well-known texts which show that up to the 
end of the sixth century the Gesta had no official recognition in Rome. 
The Decretum Gelasit (494?) declares that they were regarded with 
suspicion and were not read in the Roman Church, ‘ne uel leuis ad 
subsannandum oriretur occasio.’ And one of St. Gregory’s letters 
shows that even in his day the Gesta had no liturgical use, only bare 
names places and dates (as in the Hieronymian Martyrology) being 
recited in the Church Services; while he declares that in all the libraries 
of Rome he knew of only a few Gesta contained in a single volume 
(‘pauca quaedam in unius codicis uolumine collecta’’). On the other 
hand he seems to have known more than one redaction of Acta of 
St. Felicitas (Hom. in Ev. 3). 

Dufoureq contrasts the character and structure of the Roman Gesta 
with those of admittedly authentic Acta of Martyrs—for a considerable 
number of Acts, especially African, exist, the authenticity of which 
is unquestioned. Indeed for the purposes of the comparison no 
better specimens of genuine Acts could be found than the Roman 
ones just mentioned—those of Justin and of Apollonius. The utter 
difference between them and the Gesta cannot fail to strike any one who 
takes the trouble to read two or three of each kind *. 

The main portion of the book is taken up with a ‘Critical Analysis of 
the Roman Traditions.’ It must not be supposed that the rejection 
of the Gesta need involve any questioning of the reality of the martyrs ; 
in many cases their existence is independently established by evidence 
that cannot be impeached. Some of the Gesta are absolutely worthless: 
for instance (though Dufourcq does not call attention to the fact), those 
of Martina and those of Prisca are to a great extent absolutely word for 
word the same, only the names of the heroines and of the emperors 
and officials being altered (Acta SS. Jan. 1 and 18). This is an extreme 
case ; but extreme cases are useful as showing what may be met with. 
Dufourcq is disposed to accept in substance what the Gesta say of 
St. Sebastian himself; also de Rossi’s reconstruction of the story of 
St. Cicely*: but he shows that the Hieronymian Martyrology connects 
the Transtiberine cultus with a Cecilius, whence he concludes that the 
connexion of St. Cecilia with the Trastevere basilica is an aftergrowth. 
It is impossible to give more than one or two instances of his analyses, 
which carry conviction in very varying degrees : the treatment of the 
IV Coronati is an excellent piece of work; but whatever may be 
thought of the criticism of the Gesta, I cannot think that the proposed 


' Epp. VIII 29. Dufourcq believes that a copy of this collection exists in a Vienna 
MS—a view vigorously combated by his Bollandist reviewer. 

? An edition by Gebhardt of select Acta Martyrum is announced. 

3 Cf. Lightfoot, Jgn. and Polyc. i 516 [ed. 1, p. 500}. 
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reconstruction of the story of SS. John and Paul will find wide accept- 
ance’, The author has worked assiduously on the MSS of the Gesta 
in many libraries, and knows his texts well; he has also a sound 
knowledge of the topography and archaeology of Christian Rome. And 
yet in many cases his analyses seem to lack rigid method ; they often 
seem sketchy and tentative, and do not produce the same sense of 
completeness and mental satisfaction as do the similar analyses of 
various Acta, Roman and other, made by Lightfoot and Achelis: 
(compare the three studies of the Acts of St. Symphorosa). The 
chief flaw of the book seems to lie in this, that the author limits his 
view too exclusively to the Latin texts, without sufficiently considering 
what is going on in other departments of the subject. Thus the 
treatment of the date of the Acts of Eugenia is completely 
vitiated by the failure to take account of the Armenian and Syriac 
versions, of which more anon. And the theory held by such weighty 
authorities as Lightfoot and Achelis, that some of the Acts were 
composed in Greek, is dismissed practically without examination. 
But whatever its shortcomings may be, this volume is, I believe, the 
first attempt to deal with the Roman Gesta as a whole, and its appear- 
ance marks an epoch. It displays great industry and great knowledge. 
Not much more progress can be made until the Gesta have been brought 
together into a single book, and the texts carefully edited and com- 
mented on. It is a satisfaction to know that this work is actually in 
hands so competent as M. Dufourcq’s own. 

(4) Meanwhile Signor Franchi de’ Cavalieri, the collaborator with the 
Bollandists in their Catal. Codd. hagiogr. gr. Vat. (1899), is producing 
a series of useful studies on single Acta, Roman and other. In his 
S. Agnese nella tradizione e nella leggenda (Rémische Quartalschrift, 
1899) he points out the presence of a twofold early tradition concerning 
St. Agnes, one that she was beheaded, the other that she perished at 
the stake. He shows that there is hardly a single fact about her on 
which all the variations of the story agree. He prints for the first time 
a Greek form of her Acts. An article in the Muovo Bull. di Arch. 
Crist., 1900, discusses the origin of the Acts of St. Bonifatius of Rome ; 
while S. Lorenzo e il supplicio della graticola (Rim. Quartalschrift, 1900) 
is a special study on St. Lawrence’s gridiron. Franchi accepts the 
main outlines of the legend, but finds reason for being sceptical about 
the gridiron. He points out inéer a/ia that in the account of a Phrygian 
martyrdom under Julian (Socr. HW. £. iii 15) the martyrs, while being 
roasted to death, said: Ei éneOipnoas orpéyov 
kai «is ras érépas mAevpds. The resemblance of this to St. Lawrence's 


* It is fair to add that after writing the above I found that the Bollandist reviewer 
thinks the section one of the most suggestive in the book. 
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‘ Assasti unam partem, uersa aliam et manduca’ can hardly be mere 
coincidence. Of course it is arguable on which side the dependence 
lies ; but probably it will be agreed that Socrates’ source is likely to be 
a more respectable authority than the Acta S. Laurentii, a document 
which Ruinart would not print. Franchi has also edited in Ehrle’s 
Studi e Testi the African Passio SS. Mariani et Jacobi. 

(5) A study on the Roman Martyrology by Urbain ', though published 
since the close of 1900, is so germane to the topics here being passed 
in review, that it seems proper to-include it in this Chronicle. It forms 
part of the preliminary studies for the edition of the Acta Martyrum in 
the Berlin series. Its object is to reconstruct out of the Hieronymian 
Martyrology, supplemented from other sources, the Roman Calendar as 
it stood in the first half of the fifth century, to isolate in fact the Roman 
element incorporated in the Hieronymian Martyrology (cf. the first three 
or four pages of the review of Achelis, referred to at the beginning 
of this Chronicle). After a brief account of the problems that encom- 
pass the Martyrology, we come: to a valuable section on the ‘ Ueber- 
lieferung’ of the Acts of the Roman martyrs. The names are-taken 
in alphabetical order, and the MSS containing the Acts are named. 
The references to -MSS fill fifty pages, often in double column: there 
are seventy-five under St. Agnes, and eighty under St. Sebastian. And 
even what is enumerated can be only a tithe of the MS material that 
exists; for the list is practically confined to the set of Bollandist 
hagiographical catalogues, and so includes no Roman or Italian col- 
lections (except the Ambrosian), and no English or German or Spanish?. 
Of course this is no fault of Urbain’s, who has done what he could; 
but it shows that his list, formidable as it is, is no more than a beginning. 
Any such list from which the Vatican and Munich Latin MSS are 
absent cannot be taken as a safe basis for scientific textual work. The 
important lesson is that the list brings home-to us the fact that the mass 
of materials is too enormous for any one man to deal with, and that all 
that can be hoped for in our day is (1) a tentative edition of the whole 
cycle of Roman Gesta that will be a marked advance on anything we 
now possess—this it may be hoped M. Dufourcq will give us; (2) 
editions with some claim to finality of single Acts or groups of Acts. 

A useful survey of the archaeological side of the question follows— 
the various mediaeval Itineraries are characterised and brief notes 
supplied on all of the sixty-five cemeteries, with references to the 

1 Ein Martyrologium der christlichen Gemeinde 2u Rom am Anfang des V. 
Jahrhunderts, Quellenstudien sur Geschichte der Romischen Martyrer: Texte und 
Untersuchungen VI 3. (Leipzig : Hinrichs, pp. 266.) 

? The Bollandist Greek catalogues of the Vatican, Chigi, and Barberini libraries, 
though published in 1899 and 1900, have not been laid under contribution by 
Urbain. 
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notices of each of them found in ancient documents or in recent 
investigations. In all this de Rossi naturally is the prominent figure. 

The body of the book is taken up with the proposed reconstruction 
of the Roman Calendar. Each Roman entry of the Hieronymian 
Martyrology is taken in order and commented on, any supplementary 
information from other sources: being brought to bear. These com- 
ments sometimes occupy only a few lines, sometimes they extend to 
three or four pages. Urbain’s purpose is quite different from Dufourcq’s: 
he seeks only to determine the text, without attempting to discuss the 
historical character of the statements or the genesis of the legends. He 
seems to have set to work with much care and judgement; but 
inevitably, in so difficult and delicate a task, there will be differences 
of opinion about many of his conclusions—in various places I find 
myself unable to follow him. Criticism, however, is disarmed by the 
frank way in which he emphasises the fact that his work is only an 
‘attempt.’ 

As an appendix comes the actual Calendar as reconstructed, without 
the comments. It contains about 160 entries, whereof forty-three are 
from the Depositiones of 354. Of course the list contains only the local 
Roman feasts ; no doubt a number of foreign feasts had a place in the 
Roman Calendar, but no means exist of determining what they were. 
So far as I am able to form a judgement, Urbain’s study seems to be 
a valuable contribution to the investigation both of the Roman Gesta 
and of the Martyrology. And I can believe it is a book that would be 
a helpful guide in Rome itself. 

(6) Mrs. Smith Lewis has published the Syriac text, with translation, 
of the ‘Select Lives of Holy Women’, which form the overwriting of 
the Sinai palimpsest of the Gospels. These lives appear to have been 
copied in 778. Most of them exist in Greek or Latin, and some have 
already been printed in Syriac; but some now appear for the first time 
in Syriac, and one or two seem to be quite new. The collection is 
of considerable interest, but from the hagiological rather than the 
historical standpoint, and some of the stories have a quaint beauty of 
their own. In any case they are samples of the light literature in which 
the Christian mind in East and West delighted for centuries. Appendix vii 
gives the pages of the underwriting which contain fragments of the Acts 
of Judas Thomas, 400 years older than any other witness to the text ; 
these are edited and translated by Mr. Burkitt. 

The Life of Eugenia is one of the Roman Gesta in Syriac ; it will 
therefore be of interest to examine it. The Acta Eugeniae were already 
printed in Latin (Rosweyd, Vitae Patrum), in Greek (in the Metaphrast), 
and in Mr. Conybeare’s translation from the Armenian (Monuments of 


* Studia Sinaitica, ix (text) and x (trans.), sold separately (Cambridge Press). 
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Early Christianity)’. Conybeare showed that the Greek and Latin 
represented one redaction and the Armenian another; and he argued, 
I think successfully, that the Armenian represents a more primitive 
state of the text than the extant Latin or Greek, the latter being 
certainly the latest of all. The Syriac represents the same text as the 
Armenian. Probably the Armenian is still on the whole the purest 
text ; but it can in places be emended by the help of the Syriac—in 
particular, at the end of c. xxv (Arm.) there is a lacuna represented by 
a long piece of the Syriac (trans. pp. 28-32), a portion of which 
certainly should stand in the text, being attested by the Latin and 
Greek. The mysterious Pope Nestor of the Armenian turns out to 
be Soter, though this involves an appalling anachronism, mitigated 
but not removed by the Cornelius of the Latin and of the Metaphrast’s 
Greek. 

A comparison of the other forms of the text would have been a help 
in the preparation of the translation: e. g. the other translators do not 
take imaros (soa hoo) as a proper name, but as ‘consul’ (fol. 224 of the 
MS); and Jzashs is not ‘with honour over the country of Africa,’ but 
a transliteration of Buxdpis, ‘ Vicar of Africa’ (fol. 424 of the MS). 

When discussing the date at which the Acta Eugeniae were written, 
Dufourcgq is satisfied with showing that the extant Latin form depends 
on Rufinus’ Historia Monachorum, and therefore dates from after the 
year 400. Though we may not be prepared to go so far as Conybeare 
in holding that the original Acts are as early as the middle of the third 
century, yet the redaction represented by the Armenian and Syriac is 
certainly older than the Latin, and therefore the latter affords no indi- 
cation of the date of composition. Whether the original was in Latin 
or in Greek, and whether it was written in Rome or elsewhere, are 
problems that still await investigation. Franchi in his S. Agnese 
announces that Greek MSS exist containing that redaction of the Acta 
Eugeniae which is represented by the Armenian and Syriac versions. 

There seems to be good reason for surmising (with Dufourcq) that 
these Acts are an attempt to combine the memory of a Roman martyr 
Eugenia with the story of another Eugenia represented as living in 
Alexandria in the opening years of the third century. The Alexandrian 
portion is one of a favourite type of story—how a woman disguised 
herself as a man and lived in a monastery unknown, till death or some 
accident revealed her secret. Conybeare, who holds that the legend 
probably has some historical basis, maintains that there may have been 
Christian monasteries of men in the neighbourhood of Alexandria in 
the year 200. But the objection to such a view rests not on a mere 
argument from silence, but on the firm and settled traditions contained 


* The Syriac too had already been printed by Bedjan in 1895, Acta Martyrum V. 
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in the body of monastic literature that arose in Egypt in the latter 
half of the fourth century. If we credit these traditions we must reject 
the Alexandrian portion of the Acta Eugeniae as absolute romance. 

(7) This raises the question of the character of the hagiographical 
documents relating to early Christian monachism in Egypt. Twenty 
years ago they were commonly discredited, Weingarten’s destructive 
criticism being then in vogue. But the ‘ Reaction’ which has since that 
date set in in regard to Christian origins, has made itself no less felt in 
regard to monastic origins. A good illustration is supplied by (I believe) 
the most recent critical pronouncement on the subject, viz. a short 
tract by Prof. Volter of Amsterdam, bearing the same title as Wein- 
garten’s'. It will be in place here to cite his judgement on the Vita 
Antonii. After calling attention to the fact that a recently found Syriac 
version of the Vita shows that the printed Greek text is an almost 
contemporary rewriting of the book (without, however, on the whole 
essentially altering the character of the original), Volter says: ‘The 
new discovery can only confirm us in the view that the work really 
came from Athanasius.’ His verdict on the character of the Vita is, 
in my judgement, so sane and so applicable to others of the chief 
hagiographical documents connected with the early Egyptian monks, 
that I make no apology for giving two or three short extracts. He says 
that the author of the Vita Antonii ‘intended nothing else than to 
record the truth. But he accepted whatever he heard or came across, 
and related it without doubting and without examination, and the more 
wonderful it was the better was he pleased.’ Hence the book has to be 
used with caution, but ‘there is no reason why we should simply reject 
it” It is partly history, partly legend, and partly idealisation ; but even 
the legendary and idealised portions contain ‘a kernel of good history,’ 
and ‘the general picture which the Vita gives of its hero makes the 
impression of being essentially true to nature and true to history?’ 


(pp. 6-9). 


- } Der Ursprung des Ménchtums (Tibingen : Mohr, pp. 53). 

? It is matter for regret that in the past year Prof. Gwatkin has allowed the Note 
on ‘The Legend of Antony’ to stand in the second edition of his Studies of 
Arianism. The Preface, indeed, explains that the author was not able to revise 
the book as he could have wished ; it says that ‘the whole question of Antony in 
particular urgently needs a comprehensive revision,’ and it adds that a beginning 
has been made. I hope it will not appear ungracious to express the belief that in 
German critical circles the proposed investigation has for some time been looked 
upon not as beginning but as concluded. For instance, in a review of the Palladius 
volume of Texts and Studies, Preuschen implied that he considered the section on 
St. Antony to be superfluous, for ‘ with us ’—i. e. in Germany—‘ there is no longer 
any doubt concerning the historical character of St. Antony’s personality’ (Theo- 
logische Literaturzeitung, 1899, 123). Similar expressions of opinion might be 
Produced from other representative continental scholars. Prof. Gwatkin’s Note 
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(8) Two monographs concerned with early Egyptian monachism 
should be mentioned. M. Bidez in a Recueil published by the Uni- 
versity of Ghent’ has definitively established the truth of a position 
I had ventured to defend* against the authority of the Bollandists, 
both old and new; viz. that St. Jerome’s Latin, and not any of the 
Greek or other forms of the work, is the original Life of Paul of Thebes, 
the First Hermit. Bidez has edited two Greek versions of the Life, 
with apparatus and an admirable Introduction on the sources of the 
text—quite a model of what such an edition should be. But once it is 
known that the Latin is the original, the Greek translations (in this 
particular case) cease to have much interest, and one almost regrets 
that so much good work was not devoted rather to the Vita Antonii, 
a document of first importance: among the numerous Greek MSS of 
the Vita Antonii it may be hoped that at least one may contain the 
original form of the work, signalised by Schulthess from certain Syriac 
MSS (cf. no. 7 above). 

The second is a Syriac Life of Schenoudi, edited, with a French 
translation, by M. Nau*. Hitherto only Coptic and Arabic documents 
have been known. The Syriac version is much less extravagant, and 


has all the appearance of representing a purer form of the original 
Life, whether that was written in Coptic or (as Nau half suspects) 
in Greek. The Arabic Life is now seen to be the most corrupt of all, 


as is the case also in regard to the Life of Pachomius. These results 
very much impair the historical value of Amélineau’s popular Vie de 


Schenoudi, written on the basis that the Arabic has preserved the most 
authentic form of the Life. 


(9) Part i of Vol. V of the Oxford Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica 
contains a translation of the Georgian Life of St. Nino, the apostle of 
Georgia‘. The life possesses, in a way, a unique interest, supplying 
(I fancy) a solitary instance of what would nowadays be termed 
a ‘lady-apostle,-—a woman evangelising a country, preaching, exorcising, 
and (apparently) baptising, though this is not so clear. Her missionary 
career fell during the reign of Constantine. The earliest witness to the 


of twenty years ago reflects Weingarten’s views, then at the height of their in- 
fluence. The statement in particular that there were no Christian monks in Egypt 
during the period assigned to St. Antony’s lifetime (i. e. until after 350), would, if 
well founded, spread havoc over all recent work on early Egyptian monastic 
history and hagiology (e.g. St. Pachomius): and, indeed, Prof. Gwatkin had 
himself modified it twelve years ago in his Arian Controversy (p. 123). 

1 Deux versions grecques inédites de la Vie de Paul de Thébes (pp. x\viii 33). 

? Lausiac History, p. 286. 

* Une version syriaque inédite de la Vie de Schenoudi (Paris: Leroux, pp. 39). 

* Life of St. Nino. By Marjory and J. O. Wardrop (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
pp- 88), 
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story is Rufinus, who in his Hist. Zec/. (i 10) gives the outlines, and 
says he learned it himself from Bacurius, King of the Iberians (or 
Georgians). From Rufinus it was reproduced, with trifling alterations, 
by Socrates (i 20), and independently by Sozomen and Theodoret. 
The Armenian History of Moses of Chorene (ii 86) contains an account, 
similar but differing materially in detail. The chief difference lies in this, 
that in place of a miraculous setting up of a column in building a church 
there is in Moses a miraculous setting up of a great wooden cross 
onahill. Carritre, however, shows (JVouvelles sources de M. de Khoren, 
1893) that this substitution had been made in the Armenian version of 
Socrates, and was taken thence into Moses’ History: and this was the 
last link in his chain of evidence that the History was not written before 
A. D. 700, and therefore cannot be a genuine work of Moses of Chorene. 
Carriére held that the Armenian Socrates was the only source of ps-Moses’ 
account, even though it contains certain statements not in Socrates. 
But all the substantial additions—I do not count as such the insertion 
of biblical texts—except the reference to Gregory the Illuminator, might 
have been derived from the Life of St. Nino. 

This raises the question of the date and character of the Life, points 
hardly touched by the editors. Mr. Conybeare supplies a translation of 
an Armenian version of the Life (pp. 67-88), which (he claims) carries 
the Life back to the fifth century ; his reasons, however, appear to be 
by no means conclusive. Although substantially the same Life, the 
Armenian seems to represent a purer form than the printed Georgian 
text; but there is a better Georgian text, the readings of which are 
unfortunately only indicated in a rough and loose apparatus. The Life, 
in all the forms here presented, seems to be a very composite document, 
in which a more primitive Life has been fused with a freely rewritten 
version of the story as given in Rufinus or the Greek Socrates 
(cf. pp. 31-2, half 36, and fragments of 38-41, and the corresponding 
parts of the Armenian). And it is to be noted that the column miracle 
of Rufinus and the cross miracle of the Armenian Socrates are both 
in the Life. This raises the suspicion that ‘the Armenian translator of 
Socrates may have derived his story from some Life of Nino. 

Of course the Life gives a great mass of fresh information on Georgian 
history and antiquities whether authentic or not is a further question. 
Not until the textual problems underlying the relations of the documents 
have been unravelled, and the chronological data and numerous points 
of contact with external history tested, will it be possible to estimate 
the worth of the new materials. The task can be undertaken only 
by one who knows both Armenian and Georgian. Meanwhile what 


has been said here will suffice to show what interesting matter has been 
made accessible in this volume. 
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(10) Dr. Carl Bernoulli’s Merovingian Saints’ is a contribution to the 
study of the History of Religion rather than to pure Hagiography. 
Merovingian hagiology offers a wide and a most thorny field of enquiry, 
and many of the problems it presents are still in controversy between 
scholars of the first rank—a fact, I think, not sufficiently indicated 
by Bernoulli. The purpose of the book is to classify this whole 
literature, to reduce it to order, and to deal with it as a whole in 
a scientific and even philosophical way. It is so full of matter that 
it is impossible to give much more here than an account of the general 
nature of its contents. ‘The first part deals with the Lives. These are 
divided into three classes: (i) Memoirs, written by personal disciples 
of the saints. Naturally the first place is held by Sulpitius Severus’ 
writings on St. Martin; a full analysis of their contents is given, and 
then they are criticised from the historical and literary standpoints— 
this is the method pursued throughout. Ennodius, Eugipius and other 
biographers are severally dealt with. I am disposed to think that 
Bernoulli adopts an unduly sceptical attitude towards the Vita Martini, 
and that an estimate like Vélter’s estimate of the kindred Vita Antonit 
would here too represent more nearly the soundest criticism. (ii) The 
second class of Lives are those compiled not from memory but by 
means of enquiry and investigation. The principal writer in this divi- 
sion is Gregory of Tours, to whom is devoted a long and excellent 
chapter. (iii) Lastly come Legends: among them are included not only 
such stories as that of the Seven Sleepers, but also cases in which 
mythical accretions have become attached to genuine pieces of history : 
e.g. Bernoulli maintains that certain pagan beliefs and practices 
relating to the goddess Keretrud have passed over to the story and cult 
of St. Gertrude, the first abbess of Nivelle. Others of the proposed 
pieces of mythologising seem to have less to recommend them, and can 
hardly escape the note of fancifulness. 

The second part treats of the cultus of the Merovingian Saints in its 
various aspects—tombs, churches, relics, miracles. It is in effect a 
sketch and a study of the popular religion, the beliefs and practices, 
current during the Merovingian epoch, especially before the coming 
of the Irish monks and missioners. This popular Merovingian religion, 
as revealed in Gregory of Tours and the Vitae, is one of the most 
curious phases of the onward march of Christianity, and Bernoulli’s 
picture is a welcome help towards understanding it. No doubt all 
Bernoulli’s readers will differ from some or other of his views; but 
probably all will agree that he has made a notable contribution to 
our knowledge of a branch of hagiology that is as rich as it is 
intricate. 


1 Die Heiligen der Merowinger (Taibingen : Mohr, pp. 336). 
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(11) I conclude with some Miscellanea. The contents of the Analecta 
Bollandiana have been recorded in the lists of ‘Recent Periodicals.’ 
Fasc. V (to p. 1120) of the Bollandist Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina 
has been published ; it reaches to S, and brings the number of documents 
catalogued up to 7743; Fasc. VI will conclude the work. The Greek, 
Syriac and Coptic documents connected with Abbot Daniel of Scete are 
being edited in the Revue de Orient chrétien by Clugnet, Nau and Guidi 
respectively. A volume of the Airchengeschichtliche Studien entitled Der 
hi. Theodor von Studion is an interesting contribution to the history of 
Byzantine Monachism at c. 800. The Early English Text Society has 
published an Ofd English Martyrology of c. 850 (edited by Herzfeld) ; 
while Maltzev has printed the Menology of the Greek Church (Sept.- 
Feb.) in Slav and German, in a volume of over a thousand pages. Two 
biographical articles in vol. iii of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible— 
on St. Paul by Findlay, and on St. Peter by Chase—deserve special 
mention; as do the articles Hieronymus (Zockler) Hilarius Pict. 
(Loofs) and Hippolytus (Bonwetsch) in vol. viii of Herzog-Hauck’s 
Realencyklopidie. In conclusion should be noticed what is a Curio- 
sum, even in the field of hagiology,—an article in an American periodical 
which collects the evidence proving that St. Thomas the Apostle visited 
America. 


E. C. BuTLer. 
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(1) 


Church Quarterly Review, July 1901 (Vol. lii, No. 104: Spottis- 
woode & Co.). Bible Criticism—Bishop Stubbs—A Study of Our Lord 
—An Irish Roman Catholic University—The Holy Eucharist: an 
Historical Inquiry, Part I—The Supply of Recruits for the Church— 
The Early Greek Philosophers—Modern Church-going as an Expression 
of Worship—The Missionary in China—The Commonwealth, Crom- 
well, and the Church—The Church, Democracy, and Socialism—Short 
notices. 


Jewish Quarterly Review, July 1901 (Vol. xiii, No. 52: Mac- 
millan & Co.). S.J. Soromon Art and Judaism—K. KouHLer Abba, 
Father, Title of Spiritual Leader and Saint—T. TyLer The Origin of the 
Tetragrammaton—S. A. Hirscu Some Literary Trifles—M. Jasrrow 
The Hebrew and Babylonian Accounts of Creation—A. HaRKavy 
Fragments of Anti-Karaite Writings of Saadiah in the Imperial 
Public Library at St. Petersburg—M. Brer.in Psalms ix and x and 
Nahum i—A. BicuLer Der Patriarch R. Jehudah I und die griechisch- 
romischen Stadte Palaistinas—W. BacHER Zu Schechter’s neuestem 
Geniza-Funde—S. Poznansk1 Einige vorlaufige Bemerkungen zu dem 
Geniza-Fragment /.Q.2. xiii 345 ff.—Critical notice: M. FRIEDLANDER 
Horowitz's ‘ Untersuchungen iiber Philon’s u. Platon’s Lehre von der 
Weltschopfung.’ 


The Expositor, July 1901 (Sixth Series, No. 19: Hodder & Stough- - 
ton). G. G. Finpiay Sanctification according to Christ—D. 
The Evangelical Deposit and the Apostolic Witness—E. C. SELwyN 
The Christian Prophets at Philippi—J. H. Bernarp Bishops and 
Presbyters in the Epistle of St. Clement of Rome—G. MaTHEson 
Christianity’s Place in Moral Evolution—J. Morrat The Autonomy of 
Jesus: a Study in the Fourth Gospel—M. Dons Survey of recent 
English Literature on the New Testament. 

August rgo1 (Sixth Series, No. 20). J. Denney Faith and the 
Righteousness of God—J. W. DiccLe The Law of Reciprocity in Religion 
—G. MatuEson The Relation of Evolution to Holiness—E. C. SELwyn 
St. Paul identified with Antichrist by the Jews—J. Morratr The 
Autonomy of Jesus—D. Smiru Second Century Rivals of the Evangelic 
Jesus—J. P. Jones ‘Justified in the Spirit’—W. H. Bennett Recent 
Old Testament Literature. 


September rgo1 (Sixth Series, No. 21). An Individual Retro- 
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spect of the Religious Thought of the Nineteenth Century—A. Carr 
1 Corinthians xv 29-34: an Argument and an Appeal—J. RENDEL 
Harris An unobserved Quotation from the Book of Enoch—R. A. 
FALCONER Jude 22, 23—D. SmituH The Testimony of Christian 
Experience to the Historicity of the Evangelic Jesus—J. Morratr The 
Autonomy of Jesus. 

October 1901 (Sixth Series, No. 22).. T. K. Cutyne The 
Seventeenth Psalm—An Individual Retrospect of the Religious Thought 
of the Nineteenth Century (conc/uded)—G. MaTHEson Is God a Present 
Guide ?—H. A. A. Kennepy St. Paul’s Conception of the Spirit as 
Pledge—D. SmitrH The Supreme Evidence of the Historicity of the 
Evangelic Jesus—(The late) F. Fre,p Notes on Select Passages in the 
Old Testament—J. Denney The Righteousness of God and the New 
Life—R. WINTERBOTHAM Judgment by Words and by Works. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, July 1901 (Vol. xii, No. 47: 
Philadelphia, MacCalla & Co.). E. T. BRomrreLp Growth of Presby- 
terian Sabbath-School Polity—E. H. Grirrin Facts, Doctrines and 
Ideals—F. BRUNETIERE Calvin’s Literary Work—J. R. SmitH Jesus’ 
Witness to Himself in the Fourth Gospel—W. J. H1nxe Philip William 
Otterbein and the Reformed Church—B. B. WarF1ELD The ‘ Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica’ and its Critical Principles—L. B. CRANE Recent Studies 
in the Synoptic Problem—T. G. Daruinc Dr. Kuyper on the Work of 
the Holy Spirit—Recent Theological Literature. 


The American Journal of Theology, July 1901 (Vol. v, No. 3: 
Chicago University Press). T. K. Cueyne From Isaiah to Ezra: a 
Study of Ethanites and Jerahmeelites—R. M. WENLEY Some Lights 
on the British Idealistic Movement in the Nineteenth Century—G. W. 
Norturvup The Fatherhood of God—J. MacpHErson The Gospels as 
a Source for the Life of Christ—J. M. P. Smirn The Day of Yahweh— 
Recent Theological Literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 

Revue Biblique, July 1901 (Vol. x, No. 3: Paris, V. Lecoffre, for the 
School of the Convent of St. Stephen at Jerusalem). P. BaTIFFOL 
L’Eglise naissante, Hermas et le probléme moral au second sitcle— 
A. ConpamIn Les chants lyriques des Prophétes: strophes et choeurs— 
L. Hacksp1tt Etudes sur le milieu religieux et intellectuel contemporain 
du Nouveau Testament—Mélanges : G. Mercati Trattato di S. Giro- 
lamo sulla visione d’ Isaia; M.-J. LAGRANGE Les Prétres Babyloniens, 
@aprés une publication récente ; J. P. vAN KasTEREN L’ancien Testament 
@Origtne; H. GRiMME Mitres et strophes dans les fragments hébreux du 
manuscrit A de l’Ecclésiastique—Chronique: H. VINCENT Une mosaique 
byzantine & Jérusalem, Une mosaique avec inscription 4 Beit Sourik, 
Hypogée antique & Jérusalem—Recensions—Bulletin. 

; October 1901 (Vol. x, No. 4).—F. Prat Le nom divin est-il 
intensif en hébreu ?—Tu. Catmes Etude sur le prologue du quatritme 
évangile—M.-J. Lacrance Liinscription de Mésa—M.-J. LAGRANGE 
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Ftudes sur les religions sémitiques : (3) Les déesses ; Achéra et Astarte 
—Mélanges: V. ScHemt Empreintes achéménides; A. JAUSSEN et 
H. Vincent Notes d’épigraphie palestinienne; G. Mercati Per la 
storia esterna dei codici marchaliano e claromontano ; P. CHEBLI Notes 
archéologiques recueillies dans le district de Botris-Batroun (Mont 
Liban)—Chronique: A. Jauss—EN Coutumes arabes aux environs de 
Madaba—Recensions—Bulletin. 


Revue de [ Orient chritien, 1901 (Vol. vi, No. 2: Paris, A. Picard). 
J. Parisor Les chorévéques—X: Griefs de lHellénisme contre la 
Russie (swite)—J.-B. Cuasot Les évéques Jacobites du viii® au xiii¢ 
sitcle d’aprts la chronique de Michel le Syrien (suite et jfin)— 
H. Levantin L’Islam en Chine—A. PaLmieri L’ancienne et la nouvelle 
théologie russe (suite et fin)—F. Nau Histoire de sainte Marine: (1) 
Texte syriaque—M. F.: ‘Emewpnars ris rod x. Avoundovs Kupraxod Opnoxeurixis 
érBewpnrews mepi rd mvedua Tov ai@vos—Mélanges: A. D’AvRIL Le califat 
ottoman—Bibliographie. 


Revue histoire et de littérature religieuses, May-June (Vol. vi, 
No. 3: Paris, 74, Boulevard Saint-Germain). A. Loisy Les Mythes 
babyloniens et les premiers chapitres de la Gentse : (3) L’organisation 
du monde; (4) La création de ’homme et sa destinée—J. TURMEL Le 
dogme du péché originel ; Exposé de la controverse pélagienne—H.-M. 
Hemmer Histoire ecclésiastique: Epoque moderne (suite)—A. Loisy 
Chronique biblique: (1) Ouvrages généraux ; Introduction au Nouveau 
Testament—G. Messin Littérature religieuse moderne. 


July-October (Vol. vi, Nos. 4-5). P. Fournrer Etudes sur les 
pénitentiels : (1) Le Pénitentiel Va/icellanum primum—A. Lotsy Les 
Mythes babyloniens et les premiers chapitres de la Gentse: (5) 
L’Epilogue du potme de la Création; (6) L’épopée de Gilgamés, 
Eabani ; (8) Le séjour de Sitnapishtim et la plante de vie—J. TURMEL 
Le dogme du péché originel dans saint Augustin: (1) Avant la 
controverse pélagienne ; (2) Pendant la controverse pélagienne, La 
démonstration du péché originel—M. pe Wutr La doctrine de la 
pluralité des formes dans l’ancienne école scolastique du xiii® siécle 
—Essais et notices: D. Lenain Les Mélanges du professeur Funk— 
C. MicHEL Religions des peuples classiques avant le christianisme : 
(4) Religions et cultes grecs, (5) Philosophie religieuse—A. Loisy 
Chronique biblique: (1) Ouvrages généraux (suite); (2) Grammaire 
et critique textuelle. 

Analecta Bollandiana, June 1901 (Vol. xx, No. 2: Brussels, 14 Rue 
des Ursulines). F. Nau Le texte grec original de la Vie de S. Paul 
de Thebes—Ad carmina de S. Quintino—M. Bonnet Actes de S. 
Thomas apdtre: Le potme de l’4me: Version grecque remaniée par 
Nicétas de Thessalonique—E. Vacanparp Principaux écrits sur S. Ouen 
du viit au xvii® sitcle— Miracles de SS. Eberhard et Virgile, évéques de 
Salzbourg—Miracula S. Cornelii papae Ninivensia—De codice 307 
bibliothecae publicae Gandavensis: Appendix, Narratio de S. Servatio 
—De codicibus hagiographicis graecis bibliothecae civitatis Lipsiensis 
—Miracle de S. Thomas d’Aquin—Bulletin des publications hagiogra- 
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phiques—U. CHEVALIER Supplementum ad Repertorium hymnologicum 
(Exultemus in hoc festo—Gaudia debita). 


Revue @histoire ecclésiastique, July 1901 (Vol. ii, No. 3: Louvain, 
C. Peeters, for the Université Catholique de Louvain). J. FLamion Les 
anciennes listes épiscopales des quatre grands sitges (suite et fin)— 
C. M. KaurMann La Pégé du temple d’Hiérapolis: contribution a la 
symbolique du christianisme primitif—Mélanges: E. van Rogy La 
collection des ‘Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der alt- 
christlichen Literatur’ (sudte et jin)—Comptes rendus—Chronique— 
Bibliographie. 

Revue Bénédictine, July 1901 (Vol. xviii, No. 3: Abbaye de Mared- 
sous). G. Morin Lettres inédites de S. Augustin et du prétre Januarien 
dans laffaire des moines d’Adrumétte—O. ROoTTMANNER S. Augustin 
sur l’auteur de l’épitre aux Hébreux—J. M. Besse La vie des premiers 
moines gallo-romains—U. BERLIERE Le cardinal Matthieu d’Albano 
(suite et fin)—U. Bulletin d’histoire bénédictine—U. Battus 
Le nouveau testament par le R. P. Didon—Bibliographie. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Theologische Quartalschrift, 1901 (Vol. \xxxiii, No. 3: Ravensburg 
and Vienna, H. Kitz). Werser Ararat in der Bibel—Kirscu Papst 
Benedict XIV und seine Bullen bez. Chinas—PETERs Textkritisches zu 
Job (concluded\—Briitt Die Ergreifung und Uberlieferung Jesu an 
Pilatus (concluded)—Funk Theologie und Zeit des Pseudo-Ignatius— 
KELLNER Wo und seit wann wurde ‘ Missa’ bestehende Bezeichnung fiir 


das Messopfer ?>—Reviews—Analecta. 


Leitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, May 1901 (Vol. xliv, No. 2: 
Leipzig,O. R. Reisland). G. Frank Ein Riickblick auf die protestantische 
Theologie des 19 Jahrhunderts—A. HiLGENFELD Die Geburts- und 
Kindheitsgeschichte Jesu, Luc. i 5-ii 52—R. LizcHTENHAN, Unter- 
suchungen zur koptisch-gnostischen Litteratur—F. ZimMER Urkund- 
liches zu dem ‘ KOnigsberger Muckerprocess’—A. HILGENFELD Die 
Geburt Jesu aus der Jungfrau in dem Lucas-Evangelium—Review: 
A. H(ILGENFELD) P. Corssen, Die Recension der Philoxeniana durch 
Thomas von Mabug. 

July 1901 (Vol. xliv, No. 3). F.W. ScH1EFER Das Problem der 
Siinde im 4 Ezrabuch—C. Hotsten Einleitung in die Korintherbriefe— 
A. HILGENFELD Die vornicanische Litteratur des Christentums und 
ihre Bearbeitung zu Ende des 19 Jahrhunderts—H. LieTzMaNNn 
Chronologie der ersten und zweiten Verbannung des Athanasius— 
J. Drisexe Demetrios Kydones oder Nemesios?—F. Nippotp Zur 
13 Auflage der Kurtz’schen Kirchengeschichte—E. REINHARDT Die 
gegenwartige Verfassung der griechisch-orthodoxen Kirche in der 
Tiirkei—A. H1ILGENFELD Zu Lucas iii 2—Reviews: F. GOrres F. Dahn, 
‘Die K6nige der Germanen,’ Band viii, 1897-1900; J. DRASEKE 
A. Schmitt, ‘Zwei noch unbenutzte Handschriften des Joannes Scotus 
Erigena.’ 
Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, Jane 1901 (Vol. xii, No. 6: Erlangen and 
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Leipzig, A. Deichert). ScnHu.tzen Zur Lehre von der Bekehrung 
(concluded)—K. Scumipt Der Irvingianismus, I—Utricu Heilsglaube 
und Vorsehungsglaube—W. VoLLert Christian August Anton Vollert 
(concluded ). 

July 1901 (Vol. xii, No. 7). Bryretss Die christliche Vollkom- 
menheit —K. Scumipt Der Irvingianismus, II—Lotz Der Bund vom 
Sinai, I—WoHLENBERG Glossen zum 1. Johannesbrief, I. 


August 1gor (Vol. xii, No. 8). P. Rutz Taufe und Wieder- 
geburt mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Kindertaufe—Beryreiss Die 
christliche Vollkommenheit (concluded)—Lotz Der Bund vom Sinai, II 
—kKewusster Die Predigt nach dem 5. Artikel der Konkordienformel. 

September 1901 (Vol. xii, No. 9). Borc-Scniirrmann Der 
geschichtliche Christus als Glaubensgrund—FRreyse Der Ursprung der 
Sitte—BorHMER Haggai und Zacharia zwei Propheten des Herrn—Tu. 
ZAHN ‘Retractationes’"—WOHLENBERG Glossen zum 1. Johannesbrief, IT. 


Leitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, June 1901 (Vol. xxii, No. 2: Gotha, 
F. A. Perthes). ERpes Petrus nicht in Rom, sondern in Jerusalem 
gestorben (concluded\—FLADE Deutsches Inquisitionsverfahren um 1400 
—Rupseck Die Herzoge von Brieg und die geistlichen Patronatsherren 
(concluded)—Analecta: Koster Beitrige zur Reformationsgeschichte 
Naumburgs von 1525 bis 1545 (concluded)—Miscelle von Luther. 

September 1gor (Vol. xxii, No. 3). G. Ficker Bemerkungen 
zu einer Inschrift des Papstes Damasus—E, Scnott Joachim, der Abt 
von Floris—W. Gortz Die Quellen zur Geschichte des hl. Franz von 
Assisi—J. GoTTSCHICK Studien zur Verséhnungslehre des Mittelalters 
—W. Dieu. Neue Funde zur Geschichte der Kastenordnungen des 
Landgrafen Philipp von Hessen—Analecta: G. SOMMERFELDT Zu 


Matthaus de Cracovia’s kanzelrednerischen Schriften ; W. Gortz Ein 
Brief Calvins. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, August tgo1 (Vol. ii, No. 3: Giessen, J. Ricker). 
E. PREUSCHEN Paulus als Antichrist—P. Corssen Warum ist das vierte 
Evangelium fiir ein Werk des Apostels Johannes erklart worden ?—R. 
Knorr Eine Thonscherbe mit dem Texte des Vaterunser—M. STEFFEN 
Das Verhiltnis von Geist und Glauben bei Paulus, II—Miscellanea : 
E. NEsTLE Luc. xx 36 bei Justin und Marcion, Apostolische Constitu- 
tionen ii 25. 

Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, July 1901 (Vol. xi, No. 4: 
Tiibingen and Leipzig, J.C. B. Mohr), Fr. NrEBERGALL Christus und 
der Glaube—Fr. Traus Die religionsgeschichtliche Methode und die 


systematische Theologie: eine Auseinandersetzung mit Trdltsch’s theo- 
logischem Reformprogramm. 


October 1go1 (Vol. xi, No. 5). J. Herzoc Das Testament der 
Christlich-Sozialen Englands an unsere deutsche evangelische Kirche— 
F. Katrensuscu Der geschichtliche Sinn des apostolischen Symbols— 
Rabe Zum Streit um die rechte Methode der christlichen Glaubenslehre. 
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